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ROY'S REPENTANCE. 



PART I.— ROY JOSCELYN'S MISTAKE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Laurence Erle, the woman whose strange history 
is now for the first time given to the world, was hard 
to persuade that any but her immediate friends would 
take an interest in the tale. She wrote it down for 
the perusal only of these friends ; and it is now pub- 
lished, after considerable hesitation on her part, in 
accordance with their desire. They hope that its pub- 
lication will do something toward silencing those mis- 
chievous tongues which are still prone to wag when her 
name is mentioned, or her fair presence is observed at 
county gayeties. She herself cares little for malicious 
gossip : she has the love and the esteem of those in 
her own circle ; and she was always prone — a little too 
prone, perhaps— to disregard what the great, blatant, 
scurrilous, evil-minded world might say. At the same 
time, she has resolved upon making this sacrifice of 
her privacy in order to content the hearts of those who 
love her, and who can not bear to see a proud, strong, 
pure-sottied woman cruelly maligned. 

We have added little to her narrative. For the most 
part she tells her story herself, in her own vra.^. "VNV^cs. 
first sending the manuscript to her ir\etvds»,^\\^ vcvcXos^ 
a small bundle of papers written \u a.tvo\.Yv^T >a»xA* *s» 
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well as an explanatory note, which we subjoin by way 
of introduction to the story : 

" You have asked me to tell you my story, dear 
friends, and I can refuse you nothing. But as it would 
be too painful, both for you and for me, if I were to 
tell it you by word of mouth, let me ask you rather to 
read the papers that I send. Do not begin with those 
in my handwriting. I came across the others by 
accident a few days ago,*when I was clearing out the 
old oak press in the library here. I noticed the hand- 
writing and showed them to my husband, who told me 
that they contained a full and true account of * the 
great mistake ' — I quote his words — ' the great mis- 
take and folly of Roy Joscelyn's life — folly which, how- 
ever bitterly repented, can never be atoned for.' But 
this judgment is too severe. It was thrown into narra- 
tive form, he tells me, during some idle hours of later 
years : he had a fancy for seeing how the thing would 
look if told by a third person to an unprejudiced 
hearer. But it gives the facts with perfect accuracy, and 
forms a better introduction to my own poor story 
than any thing that I could write. Read it first, there- 
fore, as a personal favor to your grateful and loving- 
friend, Laurence." 

Let us put ourselves in the place of Laurence's 
friends, and read with them, by way of prelude, the 
story of Roy Joscelyn's mistake. Laurence herself 
will tell us the story of his repentance. 




I 
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It was in the year of grace, 1868, that the Rever- 
end Michael Profeit, vicar of St. Helen's, Felstoke, 
Somersetshire, conceived the brilliant idea of taking 
private pupils. He had a large house, a capable wife, 
a great many university distinctions, and no children : 
he was the very man to be a tutor. His parish was 
small, his pay moderate : his parishioners were poor 
and ignorant, but neither so poor nor so ignorant as 
to require much of his aid, spiritual or temporal. He 
preached every Sunday morning, visited the school 
for half an hour twice a week, sometimes gave sixpence 
to an orthodox old woman : his wife and his curate 
did the rest. Naturally, he had a good deal of time 
on his hands. So he advertised for pupils. 

In the course of a year or two he became fairly well 
known, and had, as a rule, five pupils. There were 
five at the time when this little narrative opens : three 
of them dull, good-natured, ordinary boys ; the 
other two — brothers — more remarkable. The names 
of these two were Godfrey and Neil Desmond. God- 
frey was the elder, the stronger, and the handsomer 
of the two; but Neil had far greater intellectual powers. 
Godfrey was then fifteen ; Neil a year younger. Mr. 
Profeit usually objected to taking such young pupils ; 
but in this case he waived his rule in consideration 
of the very handsome remuneration offered by their 
relations. The fact was that the boys had been expelled 
from a great public school ; Godfrey, for some out- 
rageous act of violence and brutality; Neil, for a long- 
continued course of deliberate deceit. Their mother 
was ashamed to have them at home, where their mis- 
deeds were known to every body ; and she had there- 
fore written to Mr. Profeit. With boys of such char- 
acter, Mr. Profeit expected dou\A^ ^^. \^s. ^. ^> 
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and sucked out no small advantage into the bargain. 
The Desmonds made his reputation. For, to every 
one's surprise, the two unruly, unmanageable boys 
conducted themselves with remarkable propriety. 
Godfrey was still given to sudden fits of rage and 
gusts of passion ; but he was kept under the thumb — 
not of Mr. Profeit, but — of his younger brother. NeiFs 
behavior was perfection ; and Godfrey followed where 
Neil led. He had turned over a new leaf, said his proud 
preceptor, contemplating Master Neil with puzzled 
amaze (for it is only fair to say that vague, gentle- 
mannered, short-sighted Mr. Profeit would have been 
quite helpless if his pupils had attempted to defy him); 
or, perhaps — and this is what never occurred to the 
Felstoke clergyman — he had begun to reflect that 
honesty was, under certain circumstances, really the 
best policy. He devoted himself to his books, man- 
aged his headstrong brother, flattered Mrs. Profeit, and 
obtained a subtle mastery over his fellow-students, 
with an industry and a discrimination which left noth- 
ing to be desired. 

It was not Neil's doing that his connection and 
(so-called) cousin, Roy Joscelyn, came to the vicarage 
for a couple of months in the summer. Neil* would 
have preferred to keep his cousin at a greater distance. 
But Roy, then just one-and-twenty, had decided the 
matter without any reference to the young Desmonds ; 
and to him Felstoke seemed the very place that he 
desired to find. He wanted an out-of-the-way spot 
where he was likely to meet no visitors. He wanted 
a pleasant country — not too strikingly picturesque — 
where he could walk, ride, boat, and bask in the sun 
at will. He was going to read with Mr. Profeit, of 
course : reading for honors was his excuse ; but he 
also wanted to write. . He was a dramatist in embryo. 
He had filled reams of paper with his poetical effu- 
sions, and he now designed to astonish the world with 
a tragedy — save the mark ! — a tragedy in five acts, 
and blank verse, and dramatis persona to the number 

* 

( 
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of sixty odd. And as this tragedy concerned the 
Britons and the Romans, Roy Joscelyn took it into 
his head that he could not do better than to go to Fel- 
stoke, near which place there was a Roman encamp- 
ment overlooking the British Channel, where he 
could study the scenery at his leisure, and block out 
his poem in the rough. He had counted on the 
absence of the schoolboys, who generally went home 
in June ; and he was not quite well pleased to find 
that the young Desmonds were to spend their holidays 
at Felstoke, because their little sister was sick with 
scarlet-fever. However, he was good-natured to them ; 
and they did not trouble him much. Godfrey would 
have liked to be always at his heels, but Neil kept 
Godfrey out of Joscelyn's way. 

Fond of mooning about the hills and making verses 
as he was, Roy Joscelyn was not altogether a milksop. 
He liked manly sports, and excelled in more than 
one of them : he could shoot, row, ride, swim, with 
any body : he was a good hand at cricket and bil- 
liards, and even at whist, though he liked u Van John " 
better. He used to lose his money with peculiar 
blitheness at a good round game. Then, from all 
accounts, he was a good-looking lad, tall, muscular, 
well set up ; with a bright smile and a pleasant word 
for everybody. He could hold his own : he was hot- 
tempered and quick to resent a slight ; conceited, 
too, as boys of that age always are ; but " not a bad 
sort," as his friends said of him, by any manner of 
means. He had always had plenty of money, for his 
guardian and uncle, Sir Kenrick Joscelyn, had 
adopted him when his parents died, and let it be 
known that Roy was to be his heir. Sir Kenrick was 
a liberal man. He not only supplied Roy with the 
means for the indulgence of all his whims and fan- 
cies, but helped to support his connections, the Des- 
mond family, and to pay for the instruction supplied 
by Mr. Profeit to the promising Neil and Godfrey. 

Felstoke stood in a wide bay, vrtvex^vcv N)&^ ^*^x% 
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of the Channel slipped backward and forward twice 
a day some two miles or more. At low tide there was 
little to be seen beyond the strip of yellow sand but a 
hideous expanse of black, glistening mud and a faint 
blue line of sea ; but at high tide, when the water 
covered up the treacherous slime, and glowed and 
sparkled from line to line of the low rocks on 
either side the bay, and crept up almost to the foot 
of the green meadows and orchards in which the vil- 
lage stood — why, then, Felstoke bay was not to be 
despised. 

The village, with its little red houses clustering 
round the dumpy tower of the old gray church, em- 
bowered in trees till it looked at a distance like one 
great bouquet, stood on a bit of flat plain toward which 
the sea came rolling up. One wondered, sometimes, 
how it was that the waves did not creep up a little 
further and ingulf the peaceful houses and their 
gardens : possibly at one time it had made its way to 
the very foot of the great swelling hills which rose up 
behind the village. These hills were remarkable for 
the remains of Roman fortifications found upon 
them : the camp was distinctly marked out, said anti- 
quarians ; and one could well imagine that it formed 
a splendid place of vantage, commanding the whole 
of Felstoke bay. The hill itself was steep, but in a 
narrow ascending gorge on one side steps had been 
cut and paved with stones — none knew how many 
years ago. The steps were in many places broken, 
or overgrown with grass ; but tradition said that their 
number had once been two hundred and twenty-five. 
Roy counted them many a time, but never made more 
than one hundred and ninety-three. He was fond of 
going up to the encampment ; and thither he bent his 
steps one sunny July day, little recking that fate, 
the grim controller of all our lives, was waiting for 
him with sinister intent upon the green hill-side. 

Fate ! Is there any such thing as fate in this world 
of ours ? Well, character is fate, says the philoso- 

1 
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pher ; and in this sense Roy Joscelyn's destiny might 
have been foreseen from the beginning. For the man 
was weak — weak as the unstable water on the shifting 
sand ; and it is not to the weak man that victory is 
given. 

Roy threw himself down on the short, fragrant grass, 
cropped short by the sheep and baked yellow by the 
sun since the midsummer days began. Overhead the 
sky was clojidless : there was a quiver of heat in the 
atmosphere : the sea — now at full tide — was like a 
sheet of molten silver. He found a little shade be- 
neath a low stone wall, where the wild grasses still 
grew green and rank : a red poppy blossomed near 
him : a bit of ragged-robin grew close to his hand. 
The murmur of the sea was almost inaudible, but out 
of the distance came the faint bleat of sheep or the 
languid twitter of a bird. Now and then a bee winged 
its way over the great bare hillocks, buzzing and 
booming along as if it enjoyed the noontide heat. A 
snake showed itself in the crevice of the wall — swift, 
harmless snakes abound in that part of Somerset- 
shire — but, seeing an enemy, retired as quickly as it 
had come. Perfect heat, brilliance, silence : Joscelyn 
felt that he wanted nothing more. The book dropped 
from his hand : he resigned himself to enjoyment. 

He had fallen into a doze when a strange sound 
broke the stillness of the hills. In a moment he was 
broad awake, sitting erect, listening with utmost 
intentness. What was that ? Was it a cry ? 

" Help ! " The word rang out faintly and yet with 
silver clearness upon the startled air. Whence did it 
come ? Joscelyn started to his feet and looked round. 
He saw nothing but sea and earth and sky. Yet 
again — for the second time — the word was repeated. 
And then Joscelyn set off impetaously in the direction 
from which he thought that it proceeded. He was 
certain it was a woman's voice. 

A run over the green hill-side brought him to the 
steps. He looked up and doYmXYiaV\rtOfc&^x&\w$fcs^ 
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flight — it was six or eight feet broad, and the incline 
was very gentle — and at the sheer heights of the hill 
on either side; but he saw nothing. He turned and 
went up the hill a little way; there was a clump of 
bushes — wild rose and brambles — and a great stone, 
which partially concealed from him what might be 
beyond. Yet a few steps; and he came upon a scene 
which explained that cry for help. 

An old man and a girl. The man lay o/i his back, 
apparently insensible : a fragment of the bowlder 
seemed to have fallen upon his ankle, and was too 
heavy to be removed by the young girl, who was fran- 
tically tugging at it with all her might. In spite of 
Roy's sympathy for the man,which was at once excited, 
he forgot for one moment every thing except surprise 
and admiration as he glanced at the girl. He had 
never seen any thing so beautiful. She was pale with 
agitation and alarm, but her rose-red lips and softly 
rounded outlines were suggestive of perfect health 
and joyous loveliness. Her eyes were large and dark, 
and the fringes above and below were remarkable for 
their length and thickness and blackness. Her hair 
was black too, and curled and waved wherever it could 
get free play. She was rather below than above the 
middle height, and though graceful enough, showed 
outlines more fully developed than are customary with 
most girls of her age. For, as Roy learned afterward, she 
was barely eighteen years old, but she looked twenty. 

Kneeling down by the old man's side, he removed 
the heavy stone, and after a cursory examination, 
decided that the leg was severely injured, probably 
broken, and that further assistance would be needed 
before he could reach his home — wherever that might 
be. In the meantime the injured man, who seemed to 
be above sixty years of age and had a refined and 
somewhat intellectual cast of countenance, opened his 
eyes, looked round him, smiled a little as though he 
wished to show himself superior to pain, and then 
addressed the young girl, 
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" Rose, command yourself : I am not much hurt. 
This is a young lady," he said, speaking to Joscelyn, 
" who always talks Spanish when she is much excited 
as you hear her now, but she has as good an English 

tongue as you or I Ah, my leg ! Broken, do you 

think ? " 

The remarkable composure and urbanity exhibited 
by the stranger took Joscelyn aback. He could only 
stammer out in reply that he was afraid so, and offer 
to summon help. The lady, meanwhile, stood looking 
at him with large, melting, appealing eyes — eyes which, 
to inexperienced Roy, seemed to guarantee their 
owner's possession of every beautiful, womanly quality 
under the sun. The gentleman — he spoke like a gen- 
tleman, and looked like one, although his clothes had 
reached the last possible degree of seediness — smiled 
benignantly upon Roy's proposition. 

" I shall be much obliged to you," he said, still po- 
litely, though his face was white and drawn with pain, 
" if you can summon help. In this remote place it 
may be hard to obtain. Rose, my dear child, will you 
tell this gentleman where we are staying ? " 

He leaned back and closed his eyes. Roy produced 
a flask which he carried with him: it contained claret 
only, but even claret had restorative qualities, and was 
gratefully accepted. And then Rose explained (in 
English, which had the charm — to Roy — of a foreign 
accent and an occasional foreign turn of phrase) that 
she and Mr. Carew — she did not call him her father, 
by the way — were staying at a farm-house among the 
hills, about half a mile away. 

Roy knew the place, and set off for it at once, leav- 
ing her with the injured man. It did not strike him 
as odd, until afterward, that she showed no sign of 
sorrow or sympathy for her companion's pain: she was 
agitated and frightened, but she did not grieve. 
Naturally enough, Joscelyn was too deeply occupied 
in considering the charms of her eyes and complexion 
to think of this small fact. He took ft tot «»»&*& 
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that she was the daughter of this remarkably polished 
gentleman, Mr. Carew. 

He reached the farm-house, saw the master of it, 
and had a messenger sent for a doctor, while he 
guided some of the farm-laborers to the scene of the 
disaster. The stranger's name, he heard, was Mr. 
Carew : he had been at the farm-house for a fortnight 
with the young lady. " He wur a paainter chap, vor 
zure," said the farmer, with his Somersetshire accent 
and his rural contempt for artistic pursuits. Roy 
remembered that he had seen a sketching-block 
and paint-box on the grass. Was the lady his daugh- 
ter ? The farmer did not know. 

Mr. Carew was removed as quickly and carefully as 
possible to the old farm-house. Rose, or Rosamond, 
as Mr. Carew sometimes called her, walked beside the 
rough litter on which he was carried, and Joscelyn 
walked with her. He did not say much to her. The 
fact was that he was positively dazzled with her beauty, 
which was of the ripe, rich, sensual type most likely to 
fascinate an uncultivated taste. She was like a 
damask rose in the fullness of its bloom. Roy was 
bewildered, stupefied almost, with excess of admira- 
tion. He hovered about the farm-house for some time, 
hoping to be of use to her or to her father, but he saw 
neither of them again that day, although Mr. Carew 
sent out a polite and grateful message of thanks by 
the doctor. Roy was obliged at last to take his 
departure ; but he vowed to himself that he would be 
back again on the morrow. He must see her again : 
he must know more of her. So beautiful a woman 
could not but be pure and true and good ! 

He did not know it, poor lad — for I can not help 
pitying him, in spite of all his folly ! — but he was 
already head over ears in love with Rosamond Carew. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ROSAMOND CAREW. 

There is no need to trace the course of Roy Jos- 
celyn's insane passion. Henceforth his work was 
neglected : his poem forgotten. He lived only to 
catch glimpses of Rosamond Carew, to exchange a 
word or two with her, to sit for hours at the sick man's 
bedside. Mr. Carew was really ill : the shock to his 
system had been even more serious than the injury 
itself — so said the doctor — and it would take weeks 
of careful nursing to restore him to his wonted health. 
Indeed, there was a fear that he would never be 
restored to it at all. 

With his infatuation in full play, Roy became 
vaguely conscious of two or three points in Rosa- 
mond's character which later events made very clear. 
To begin with, she did not love Mr. Carew. She was 
afraid of him, perhaps, for he had a sarcastic vtongue, 
with all his blanclness ; but she was never anxious to 
serve him, to be useful to him in any way. She seemed 
to shrink from the sight of pain ; and when once away 
from it she put it out of her mind at once. Roy saw 
her retreat in silence and disgust from her father's 
room if some exceptionally severe attack of pain or 
faintness came upon him ; but he would meet her, ten 
minutes afterwards, smiling, gay, rosy, a song and a 
laugh upon her lips, as unconcerned about Mr. Carew's 
suffering as a canary-bird. 

The canary-bird was not an unapt simile, thought 
Roy to himself one day, as he sat with the sick man 
and listened to the trills and turns of Rosamond's 
musical voice. She was in another part of the house, 
whence, however, her singing was quite audible. It 
was clear, sweet, tunable, but wanting in fire and pas- 
sion. Roy, of course, thought it perfect. He Mat, 
with his head on his hand, listening tatafttVj. V^ 
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thought that Mr. Carew was fast asleep, but he was 
mistaken. The old man was watching him, with a 
faint, ironical smile upon his fine, curved lips. 

Joscelyn started when Mr. Carew addressed him. 

" You like Rose's singing? " he said, softly. 

"Yes, indeed, sir." 

" She has a sweet voice. It has been well trained, 
too. I congratulated myself on that fact the other 
day on the hill-side. Before I fainted I told her to 
call for help. I knew the penetrating quality of that 
voice of hers." 

" It is a beautiful voice ! " rejoined Roy, with en- 
thusiasm. 

" I trust that it may make her fortune," said Mr. 
Carew, in a strangely unemotional tone, " when I am 
gone." 

" Gone ? " 

" Yes, gone. My dear young friend," said the 
artist, smiling at him quietly, " do you really need to 
be told that I am dying ? " 

Roy involuntarily rose from his seat, and stared at 
the speaker in dismay. He felt hot and cold by turns ; 
but he could not articulate a word. His meaning was, 
however, plain enough : he had never thought of such 
a thing. 

Mr. Carew laughed. The laugh made Joscelyn 
shudder. There was something weird about laughter 
on a dying bed — if it was a dying bed, as the sick man 
thought — something incongruous. Roy noticed for 
the first time how bloodless and pinched was the face 
upon the pillow, how hollow were the eyes, how 
deeply-veined the temples and the wasted hands. He 
stood and thought of Rosamond, left orphaned and 
alone in the world, with a pang of love and pity akin 
to pain. 

Mr. Carew read him like an open book. " You are 
thinking of Rosamond," he said. " She will soon have 
no one to cafe for her. My fortune is small : I have 
spent large sums during the past few years upon — 
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upon — her training." The hesitation in his speech 
here made Roy suddenly distrust him, and with the 
heedless candor of youth, he must have allowed his 
distrust to become manifest in his eyes. " Yes, I 
assure you, upon her training." Mr. Carew insisted, 
with a smile. "She ought to come out soon as a 
singer. She would make a fortune ; and a name too 
— of a sort. But who will carry on that work when I 
am gone ? " 

He waited, as if for Roy to speak ; but the young 
man did not as yet feel justified in saying that he 
would carry on the work that Mr. Carew had begun, 
and therefore kept a somewhat unsatisfactory silence. 
Presently the sick man spoke again — this time in a 
very cynical tone. 

" I am concerned about my Rose's future, I confess. 
Not but what I think that she is capable of caring for 
herself — after a fashion. I understand her nature and 
her powers. I am not one of the fond, doting people 
who see no faults in those who live with them. In 
short, I am not a fool. I see Rose's faults very 
clearly ; she is a mass of faults. She has neither talent, 
nor industry, nor self-control, nor affection " 

" Mr. Carew, I can't listen to this. You malign 
your own daughter ! " cried Roy, flushing with indig- 
nation. 

Mr. Carew looked at him curiously, silently. " How 
do you know that she is my daughter?" he asked, at 
length, in a voice that scarcely rose above a whisper. 

"Know that she is — why, you have said so: you 
have surely called her your daughter in my hearing — 
it has been said so from the very first," stammered 
the young man, feeling strangely uncertain about the 
statement that he was making. But he went on 
desperately. " She calls you father " 

"Not to my face," said the invalid, composedly. 
" How she may name me behind my back is her con- 
cern, not mine. I should like to hear her call me 
* father ' to my face " and for a. mom^a\.\\\s> srcftv^ 
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in Roy's opinion, was diabolical. As a matter of fact, 
it simply expressed a little contempt, a little satire, 
and a good deal of amusement. " You must not go 
away with these false ideas," he went on presently. 
" Rose is an orphan — a foundling, whom I have edu- 
cated since she was seven years old. I took her from 
an orphanage : I liked her face and her voice : I 
thought she would be a beauty or a genius, or both. 
I have been disappointed." 

" She could not be more beautiful," said Roy, trying 
to master a strange feeling of bewilderment and pain 
at the words he heard. 

" Just now," said the old man. Then he shook his 
head. " She was like a June rose in her childish 
days : she is like one now — fully blown. In ten years, 
in five years — mark my words, Mr. Joscelyn — she will 
be coarse. That red and white of her complexion will 
get muddled : her chin will grow double : her mouth 
will pout and take on a sensual look. When Rose is 
five and twenty you will not know her : when she is 
forty, she will be called an ugly woman by a man of 
refined tastes. Believe me, my dear fellow, I ought 
to know. I am no great artist, as you will probably 
have ascertained by this time, but I know the meaning 
of outlines, of light and shade and color, in a way that 
you do not know. I have been through the best art 
galleries in Europe, and I have seen the most beautiful 
women. Rose is a fine creature at present, I grant 
you, but she will soon be overblown." 

" She is called Miss Carew by every body," muttered 
Joscelyn, reverting in his stupefaction to the statement 
respecting the girl's parentage. 

" Yes, it is a convenient arrangement," said Mr. 
Carew, coolly. " But it is done for the sake of con- 
venience simply. Rose is my servant, my apprentice, 
my chattel if you like : not my child." 

Joscelyn rose up with a hot flush on his boyish face. 
" I've no right to interfere," he burst out, " but I can 
not hear you talk in that way, sir, of a lady~a young, 
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beautiful girl whom you surely ought to protect and 
cherish ! Is it possible that she can have been with 
you so long, and yet you feel no love for her ? " 

The old man watched him with an amused smile, 
and settled himself comfortably among his pillows. 
" Not an atom, my dear boy : not an atom," he 
replied. 

" Then there is the more need that she should find 
some one who will care for her," said Joscelyn, more 
impetuously than ever. " I have not much to offer 
her, but all that I have I am ready to lay at her feet. 
I love her with all my heart," cried the young man, 
urged to still greater emphasis by the ironical incre- 
dulity expressed in Mr. Carew's lips and eyes, " and I 
want to make her my wife." 

" Your wife ! " — Mr. Carew repeated the words 
thoughtfully, but still looked incredulous and amused. 
" You have known her ten days, I think ? This is a 
new development, indeed. May I ask what your rela- 
tions would say, Mr. Joscelyn ? " 

" I have only one that I care about," said Roy. 
" My guardian, Sir Kenrick Joscelyn. He would 
never object for one moment when he had seen her — 
if he knew that I loved her " 

Mr. Carew cut short his rather disjointed explana- 
tion. 

" But if he had not seen her, and only knew her for 
what she is — a street waif, picked up at a foundling 
hospital, trained for a public singer or actress, kept 
out of charity by a broken-down artist of doubtful 
respectability and shady antecedents — I don't spare 
you the shadows of the picture, you see " 

" When Sir Kenrick saw her, he would understand ! " 
exclaimed Roy. 

" Indeed ? He is a mild, amiable, old gentleman, I 
suppose: placable, soft- hearted — soft-headed too, 
perhaps " 

" Not a bit of it," said Roy, laughing tathsx wsx- 
vously. " He's awfully hot-tempet^d, \\o\. ^as^ v^> ^F*- 
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on with at all : he has an iron will and a quick tongue 
— and is subject to attacks of gout, which don't 
improve his temper particularly, but the best-hearted, 
finest old fellow in the world." 

" Fond of you ? Proud of you, I suppose/' 

u I think he is fond of me." 

" Does the title pass to you at his decease ? " 

" It is not a baronetcy. He is a K. C. B." 

" The estates are entailed, I presume ? Excuse the 
question," said Mr. Carew, softly. 

" No," answered Roy, after a moment's hesitation. 
" He can leave them to whomsoever he pleases." 

" And you are dependent upon him ? " 

Roy bit his lip. " I have a hundred a year of my 
own," he said, reluctantly. 

" You think me very mercenary," said Mr. Carew, 
looking keenly at him ; " but your own good sense 
will show you why I ask these questions. I may not 
be devotedly attached to Rosamond, but I acknowl- 
edge that she has a claim upon me, and I am more 
disposed to care for her future welfare than you can 
perhaps understand. Now, would it relieve my anx- 
iety about her to know that she was going to marry a 
young man who had only a hundred a year in the 
world except what his uncle gave him, and that I had 
no reason to suppose that his uncle would sanction 
the marriage? Put that question to yourself and 
answer frankly." 

Roy found some difficulty in doing so. "I am 
young and strong. I would work for both," he said, 
" if work were necessary, that is ; but I am sure — 
sure — that Sir Kenrick would consent." " 

" Well," said Mr. Carew, pleasantly, " when you 
have ascertained that fact, and can give me a full 
assurance of his consent, I will entertain your pro- 
posal. But the last thing that I should think of would 
be to embroil you with your relations over the fate of 
a pretty, sifijy, headstrong girl like Rose, who is no 
more a mat^h for a fine young fellow with brilliant 
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prospects, like yourself, than a beggar girl in the 
streets. I speak plainly, you see. And now I must 
beg of you to leave me ; for I am tired with our long 
talk. Good-by, my dear fellow." 

4< I may come back ? " said Roy, half suspecting 
that Mr. Carew wanted to banish him at once and 
forever. 

" Come back ? Certainly, if you care to do so. 
There is no harm done yet. You have not spoken to 
Rose ? " 

" No." 

" I must ask you not to do so. Besides," said the 
old man, with a flicker of something like malice in his 
keen eyes, " you do not know that you would be well 
received in that quartet. You have a rival." , 

"Who?" 

" Nay, that is an unnecessary question. I can not 
betray my Rose's confidence. You see how foolish it 
would be to quarrel with your relatives on her account. 
Good-afternoon, Mr. Joscelyn. I shall hope to see 
you to-morrow." 

Mr. Carew waved his hand benignly and turned his 
face to the wall. Roy got out of the house he scarcely 
knew how : but in a few minutes he found himself 
leaning against a tree in the garden, with a stunned, 
puzzled feeling, which he could not have analyzed if 
he had tried to do so. The idea that Mr. Carew 
would take exception to his offer had really never 
occurred to him. And yet I do not think that Roy 
was more fatuous than other men. He could no more 
help knowing that he was a desirable parti than he 
could help seeing that Mr. Carew always received him 
with graceful cordiality. Rosamond, too, had seemed 
to like him ; and the thought that she might already 
have a lover — a favbred lover, as Mr. Carew had insin- 
uated — struck like ice to his inmost heart. 

A rustle in the branches over his head interrupted 
his meditations. He looked up. The tree beneaXVv 
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which he was standing sent out its long arms to the 
very wall of the farm-house. The wall was covered 
with the carefully-trained branches of an old pear tree. 
And here, clutching the swaying boughs in a way that 
told of considerable alarm, Neil Desmond could be 
seen, evidently trying to make his way from the dizzy 
eminence of the pear tree to the safe, green ground 
below. At a little distance from Roy, Godfrey was 
standing with a decidedly sullen look upon his hand- 
some features, though, commingled with the sullen- 
ness, there was something not unlike derision. 

" What are you doing there ? " said Roy, sharply. 
" Come down." 

"I can't," returned Neil, in pitiful tones. "The 
branch will break : I know it will. Godfrey has taken 
away the ladder." 

" You don't want a ladder. Go straight along that 
branch, and lower yourself, it's easy enough. It's no 
use waiting : be quick." 

Roy spoke imperatively, but not very loud. Mr. 
Carew's bedroom window was open, and he did not 
want to disturb the sick man's repose. Neil, with 
some groans of reluctance, did as he was desired, and 
soon found himself on the garden-path, in safety, with 
clothes considerably besmirched, and hands bleeding 
from the rough bark of the tree. Godfrey, leaning 
against a fence at a safe distance, laughed aloud at his 
plight. It was plain that there had been a quarrel 
between the brothers, and that Godfrey, usually so 
pliable, was in revolt. 

Neil tried to escape, but Roy seized him by. the 
arm and demanded explanation. " Why were you 

v climbing up there ?" he said, leading the boy out of 

vefJ? e farm-house inclosure as he spoke. " What were 

my ell after ? " 

Josc^ otnm g/' sa id Neil, trying to break away. 

" I've ncrth^g? Stuff ! What were you doing ? Stealing 

not hear y£ er > P ear s ? " 

sitated, then hung his head, and looked as 
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if Roy had hit on the right solution. " You young 
cad.! " said Joscelyn, contemptuously. "Can't you leave 
other people's property alone ? I've a good mind to 
take you to the farmer, and " 

He was interrupted. Godfrey had followed them, 
and now put in a rough word. " He's lying. I know 
what he was after. It wasn't the pears." 

Neil shot a furious glance at his brother, and mut- 
tered something not very pleasant to hear. Then he 
tried again to writhe himself out of Joscelyn's grasp. 
But Joscelyn's grip was firm. 

" What was it ? " he said, giving the boy a slight 
shake. " Speak out." But speaking out was the last 
thing Neil was likely to do. 

" He was listening," put in Godfrey contemptuously. 
" Listening to what was going on inside Mr. Carew's 
room up there. You were there with Mr. Carew, 
weren't you ? Neil was peeping at you and listening 
nearly all the time. I took away the ladder ; that 
was why he couldn't get down as easily as he got 
up." 

" I'll pay you out," shrieked Neil, who was livid with 
rage by this time. " I'll make you repent it — sneak ! 
—tell-tale ! " 

" Sneak yourself, I think," said Roy, tightening his 
hold on the boy's arm. " But you were always that, 
and you always will be. Is it a gentleman's act to 
listen at windows and play the spy, do you think ? 
How long were you up there? Hold your tongue, 
Godfrey : I don't want your testimony at present. 
How long were you there, sir ? If you don't speak, 
I'll give you the soundest thrashing you ever had in 
your life ! Do you hear ? " 

Neil, thus brought to bay, turned savagely on his 
cousin. 

" I was there long enough to hear all your secrets," 
he cried. " I know what you want to do : you want 
to marry Rose Carew — and she's a charity girl — and 
she's in love with somebody else — &tv&S\x^n\\\^V^\ 
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kick you out of the house if you — Oh, don't ! you 
hurt ! Joscelyn ! don't ! I won't tell if you'll let me 
go—" 

" I don't mean to let you go ! I want to hurt you ! " 
said Joscelyn wrathfully, as he brought his walking- 
stick down with considerable force on the boy's shrink- 
ing shoulders. " You mean little cur ! take that, and 
be ashamed of yourself, if you can ! " He threw the 
stick away from 'him at last, and left the boy by the 
wayside, crouching under the hedge, and quivering 
with pain and rage. Godfrey, who had watched and 
facilitated the execution of summary vengeance upon 
the offender, waited for a few minutes — until Roy was 
far away down the road — and then drew near. His 
heart misgave him a little at what he had done. Neil 
was not often overpowered, overwhelmed, as he had 
been just now ; and Godfrey was curious to know the 
effect that Roy's chastisement had produced. 

Neil was panting, sobbing a little even, though he 
did not shed tears, as Godfrey approached him ; he 
raised himself and looked at his elder brother with 
vengeful eyes and white lips drawn back from his teeth, 
like a vicious dog about to snarl. 

" I'll be even with him yet," he said, " and with you, 
too. See if I don't." 

" Do what you like," returned Godfrey. " You 
shouldn't have been such a sneak." And then he 
turned away. 

He did not see Neil again till late in the evening, 
when he met that young gentleman, after dark, in the 
village street. 

" Where have you been ? " he asked — for Godfrey 
did not bear malice, and was tired of having no com- 
panion. 

" To the post-office." 

"Oh ! Writing home ? " 

" No. I said I'd pay him out, and I will Tpay him 
out," said Neil, with his vicious, dog-like snarl. " I've 
written to Sir Ken rick." 
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" What for ? " said Godfrey, staring at him. 

" Never mind what for. He'll know soon enough. 
And we shall soon see whether Mr. Roy Joscelyn will 
be allowed to marry his charity-girl or not. A found- 
ling — brought up to be a public singer — Uncle Kenrick 
will like that, won't he ? " said Neil, chuckling. " And 
Roy Joscelyn had better leave me alone for the future. 
Any harm he doefe me I'll pay back ten times over ; 
and that he'll find out." 

Neil Desmond was only a boy, and his threats were 
boyishly expressed ; but he was already animated by 
a feeling to which the events of his later life gave 
extraordinary prominence. 



CHAPTER III. 

A STRANGE WEDDING. 

Roy Joscelyn did not pretermit his visits to the 
farm. He came back day after day, like one fascin- 
ated : he sat patiently by Mr. Carew's bedside, he ex- 
changed a few words now and then with the beauti- 
ful girl who flitted in and out of the sick man's room ; 
and with this "frugal cheer" his love was well con- 
tent. Had he been less in love he might have found 
something to criticise in Miss Carew's demeanor. She 
was not a good nurse ; she was careless, forgetful, even 
impatient : more than once she looked positively sullen, 
and kept an angry silence when Roy spoke to her. He 
saw only anxiety for the guardian (if so Mr. Carew 
might be called), and timidity and reserve toward 
himself, in this behavior ; and yet perhaps he was 
not blinder than, in the circumstances, the generality 
of men would be. 

During this period it seemed to him, too, that Mr. 
Carew watched him and watched her with a curious 
intentness, in which there was most a.s&uts.dVj ^ ^w^x\. 
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sneer. Was he jeering inwardly at the young man's 
reverent love ? Was he secretly gibing at Rosamond 
for having given her affection to another ? Whatever 
it might proceed from, that half-concealed satire in 
his eye became at last almost unbearable to Roy 
Joscelyn. He sometimes felt a thrill of positive aver- 
sion, for which he could not account, when he caught 
the old man's eye. The slighting glance, the flicker- 
ing smile, the word of half-contemptuous fondness, 
bestowed from time to time upon the girl that Josce- 
lyn loved, irritated the lover to an unimaginable 
degree. And yet there was nothing which could have 
justified a remonstrance from him. Mr. Carew had 
surely a right to treat his " adopted daughter " as he 
chose. 

Matters went on in this way for upwards of a week. 
Mr. Carew became slowly but steadily weaker. A 
physician was brought from the nearest great town to 
his bedside, at Roy's expense ; but the physician 
could do nothing. And whether or no Rosamond 
was cognizant of his danger, Roy could not tell. The 
young man almost took up his residence at the farm- 
house. His tutor remonstrated in vain. Neil and . 
Godfrey kept out of . the way : Godfrey, with a 
guilty and uncomfortable look upon his face when 
Joscelyn drew near ; Neil, with an expression that par- 
took of fear. Roy took no notice of either of them. 
The boys had heard nothing from Sir Kenrick. 
Whether he trad treated Neil's communication (if 
indeed it had been made) with silent contempt, or 
whether he had written to Roy, they could not find 
out. Neil fumed at the delay. 

Meanwhile a stranger had arrived in the village, 
and taken up his abode at the inn. He was a tall, 
fair, good-looking man, who did not give his name, 
and passed most of his time out-of-doors. What he 
did with himself no one seemed to know. Roy met 
him once or twice on the road, and was struck by 
his semi-military air. He mentioned the stranger 
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casually to Mr. Carew that evening, while Rose was 
in the room. He was amazed at the effect produced 
by his remark. 

" What ! " said Mr. Carew, starting up and growing 
suddenly livid — was it from rage, or fear, or pain ? — 
"What! Here in the village? — here at the inn? 
Rose ? " 

" Is it some one you know ? " asked Roy, turning to 
the'girl. She in her turn had changed color: she 
grew crimson first and then ashy-white, and fixed her 
eyes on Mr. Carew with an expression which was cer- 
tainly one of fear. Roy felt a sudden pang. " You 
have a rival." Those had been Mr. Carew's words 
to him. Was this tall, fair man the rival, and had he 
come to Felstoke in search of Rose ? 

" No, no," she stammered, rising and approaching 
Mr. Carew with a pleading look, " you are mistaken ; 
indeed you are. It is nobody we know. I have — I 
have — seen the man : it is not — it is not " 

" Not Frazer ? " said Mr. Carew, sharply, but sink- 
ing back upon his pillows, with a relieved look. 
" You are sure of it ? " 

" Quite sure. This man is a stranger." 

" You had better take care^" said the sick man, 
gasping a little as the effect of his exertions made 
itself felt. " Don't deceive me — again." His voice 
became more and more feeble : his face took on an 
ashier tint. " If you deceive me," he faltered, almost 
inaudibly, though with some fierceness of accent that 
took Joscelyn by surprise, " I — I — I'll kill you." And 
then his head fell back, his eyelids dropped : he had 
fallen into a death-like swoon, from which he was not 
easily recovered. 

Roy took his leave later in the evening in rather a dis- 
turbed state of mind. He had had no word of explan- 
ation, either from Carew or Rosamond ; and she seemed 
obstinately determined not to meet his eye or to ex- 
change other than commonplace remarks with him. 
Of course he hud no right to ask foe au fcK^la\\a.tvwv \ 
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but he felt within himself so keen a craving for one 
that it was hard for him to keep silence. He strolled 
about the lanes and fields in the vicinity of the farm- 
house, without mastering his anxiety and his wretch- 
edness in the least. About eleven o'clock at night he 
found himself once more near the farm buildings — so 
near, indeed, that he could see two figures at the gar- 
den gate, without himself being seen. 

Two figures ! Whose were they ! Roy could see 
them distinctly : there was a tall, fair man — the stran- 
ger whom he had passed upon the country road — and 
a woman. Roy looked — looked again, and stood as 
if turned to stone. Then he turned round and made 
his way back to the village at a good round pace, but 
with a pulse beating like a sledge hammer in his tem- 
ples. He even felt a little dizzy now and then : he 
hardly knew whither he went or what he wanted to 
do. All that he thought of was the one terrible fact 
— that he had seen Rosamond Carew sobbing her 
heart out, apparently, upon the shoulder of the man- 
whom that afternoon she had said she was sure she 
did not know. 

He passed an anxious and troubled night, alternat- 
ing between the desire to denounce Rose for her per- 
fidy, or to beg her to confide in him and trust him 
like a brother. Toward morning he slept, and did 
not come downstairs until the other members of the 
vicar's family had finished breakfast. His meal had 
been kept hot for him — he was treated with especial 
favor by Mrs. Profeit, and the only occupant of the 
room was Neil, who was lounging in a window-seat, 
with a book in his hand. A letter lay beside Roy's 
plate. He took it up and looked at it with attention. 
The address was in Sir Kenrick's handwriting : the 
envelope was fastened by an enormous seal of red 
wax, bearing the impress of Sir Kenrick's coat-of- 
arms. Roy smiled a little at its appearance ; there 
was an almost official character about that great red 
seal. Then he opened the letter — and Ne\l, m^w- 
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while, watched him furtively from behind the shelter 
of his book. 

He had not, perhaps, all the satisfaction that he 
expected ; but he certainly had a modicum of it. Roy's 
face grew hot, then cold and white : he crushed the 
letter in his hand, and threw it down with an ejacu- 
lation which greatly shocked the trim parlor-maid 
who was just entering the room with hot coffee and 
kidneys. After standing for a minute or two in ap- 
parent anger and perplexity, he caught up the letter 
again and rushed out of the room. Whereon Master 
Neil put down his book and rubbed his hands gleefully 
together with joy. 

Joscelyn had some cause for disturbance. Sir Ken- 
rick had heard — he did not say how — a rumor to the 
effect that hisjnephew was paying attention to a young 
person in the village ; a young person whose charac- 
ter and antecedents were such as to render her a very 
unsuitable match for Roy Joscelyn. Sir Kenrick had 
made a good many inquiries respecting this girl and 
her guardian, Carew, and the results justified him in 
warning his nephew against them, and in requesting 
Roy to return home immediately. 

Roy resented the tone of the letter. Sir Kenrick 
treated both him and the subject most contemptu- 
ously. The references to the Carews irritated Jos- 
celyn the more because he scarcely knew how to 
repel them. It was possible that Mr. Carew was any 
thing but a creditable character— but then Rose was 
perfection — Rose, who loved another man, and could 
steal out at night to meet him, evidently against the 
wishes of one who ought to have been able to claim 
her obedience. Roy winced at th,e remembrance of 
that sight, and also at the thought of certain words 
which Mr. Carew had said to him. He felt that he 
must do or say something definite, and yet he knew 
not what. He strode away over the hills ; angry, 
hurt, perplexed, wondering how Sir Kenrick ktvew 
any thing of the Carews, atv4 \n\^\\\sx ^t* ^axssv 
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would be mortally offended if he knew of Sir 
Kenrick's letter. He did not get back from his expe- 
dition until late in the afternoon, and then, feeling a 
trifle ashamed of his wild mood, he went to the vicar- 
age, changed his clothes, ate some food, and about 
six o'clock set off once more for the old farm-house. 

Half-way there, he almost changed his mind, and 
turned back. For, before him, advancing to meet 
him, as if he, too, had been to see pretty Rosamond 
Carew, came the stalwart figure of the fair-haired 
stranger whom Roy conceived to be his rival. After 
a moment's hesitation, however, Roy went on. The 
two men looked at each other steadily as they met, 
with the attention that two wrestlers, about to meet 
in mortal combat, might give to each other's mighty 
thews and sinews ; they were forced into the position 
of deadly enemies almost against their will, and they 
wished to gauge their own and their opponent's re- 
spective strength. Moved by some sudden impulse 
which might be called quixotic, Roy's hand went up 
to his hat ; he lifted it with the courtesy of a com- 
batant before the strife. The stranger was not stirred 
by the same emotion. He did, indeed, slightly return 
the salute, which had been given by poor Roy with 
boyish elaborateness and solemnity ; but he also 
stared and sneered as if he despised his adversary, 
and thought him more than half out of his senses. 
Roy flushed with annoyance as he passed on : he 
wished that he had not exposed himself to the scorn 
of the man who was Rosamond's lover. 

The farm-house door was opened by the farmer's 
wife, whose grave face made him inquire eagerly 
after her lodger's state. 

" Mr. Carew was much worse," said the good 
woman. " He had been very uneasy all day, and 
kept sending out to see if Mr. Joscelyn was not com- 
ing. The young lady, too, was in great trouble ; and 
would Mr. Joscelyn go up to Mr. Carew's room at 
once ? " 
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Joscelyn went upstairs and knocked at the sick 
man's door. It was opened almost immediately, and 
Rose stood before him — but how changed from the 
brilliant, smiling Rose he knew ! The girl's face was 
white, her eyes were red and swollen : her throat 
seemed to be trembling with half-suppressed sobs to 
which she dare not give vent. Roy involuntarily put 
out both his hands. 

44 Rose ! " he said. " Rose, my darling ! " 

He had never called her so before. He did not 
know how she might rebuke him for his audacity, 
and as soon as the word was spoken he trembled at 
his slip of the tongue. But she made no intelligible 
response. With something that was half a sob and 
half a cry she escaped from the touch of his hands, 
and rushed past him down the crooked stairway of 
the old-fashioned house. Roy looked after her with 
a sharp, momentary pang. Was she going to meet 
her lover, or was she simply trying to get away from 
him ? He sighed as he went into the bedroom, and 
shut the door. 

As soon as he looked at Mr. Carew he saw that 
there had been what sick-nurses call "a change." 
The man was sitting up in bed, supported by pillows : 
there was even an air of unusual energy in his pos- 
ture. But his features were sunken : there was a 
pinched, white look about his nose and a haggard 
hollowness of the eye-sockets, which told their own 
tale to an experienced watcher. It was plain that Mr. 
Carew was not long for this decidedly unsatisfactory 
world. 

He did not at first speak when Roy approached his 
bedside, but looked at him keenly from out of his 
hollow eyes, and held up one long, wasted finger as 
if to check the words upon his lips. Roy waited, 
aghast. Was the man out of his mind that he should 
act so oddly ? The words that he spoke did not tend 
to resolve that doubt. 

" Listen," said Mr. Carew, in a high, gasping voice, 
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which had a strange and unnatural sound to Roy's 
ear, " listen. I have something to say. I withdraw 
my opposition. If you wish — to marry Rosamond — 
I have no objection to make. I should like — I should 
like — to see her your wife before I die." 

Roy started. This was not what he had expected 
to hear. He was conscious of a curious sensation — 
something like an electric thrill — a shock that was 
not painful and yet had painful elements. A vision 
of Rose's pale, tear-swollen face flashed through his 
brain. Some of the sentences in Sir Kenrick's letter 
darted across his mind. And yet there was no appre- 
ciable pause before he answered steadily — 

" I shall be the happiest of men on the day when 
Rose becomes my wife. But will she consent ? " 

Mr. Carew looked at him for a moment, with the 
fixed, smiling gaze which Roy had already found so 
offensive, and then answered briefly — 

" She has consented." 

" May I go to her ? May I see her ? " cried Roy. 
His pulses were up to fever-height already. 

" Presently — presently." The old man's voice was 
growing feeble, and he gasped for breath as he went 
on. " I want to see her settled — and happy — before 
I die. Can that be done ? " 

u If she will consent, it shall be done. I will get a 
special license, and before the end of the week " 

" Bless you, my dear boy." Mr. Carew extended 
his long white fingers, and pressed Roy's rather 
unwilling hand. " You will make me die happy. I 
am not so heartless as you thought me. I do care, 
you see, for my Rose's future. And now you will 
ring the bell sharply — twice." 

Roy did as he was desired — quietly enough, in 
spite of his inner excitement. It seemed to him as 
though the earth were reeling beneath his feet, as 
though the scenes before his eyes danced in.a bewilder- 
ing mist. There was an intense, exhilarating sense 
of defiance of the world, of heroic mastery over his 
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own life. No reminder of the risk that he ran in dis- 
obeying Sir Kenrick's express commands, of the 
danger to his prospects and the downfall of his friends' 
hopes, would at that moment have had any effect upon 
him. " The world," he would have said, " were 
indeed well lost for love." 

The door opened to admit Rosamond Carew. She 
was pale, but she looked calm and self-possessed. 
Her eyes had been bathed, her hair smoothed ; she 
had even added a flower to her adornment, as if to 
show that she considered the moment an auspicious 
one. Roy was in some respects a fastidious man : he 
was not sure, in spite of his love-madness, whether he 
liked that flower. When Mr. Carew was lying at the 
point of death, did it argue good feeling — or at least 
good taste— in his " adopted daughter " to bedeck 
herself with flowers ? 

But the suggestion passed as quickly as it came, 
and he reproached himself for his cold-heartedness. 
Yet he did not like that flower — a delicate, hot-house 
blossom, too — as rare as it was costly ! Where on 
earth had Rose got it ? He was recalled from these 
fancies to plain fact by the sound of Mr. Carew's weak 
voice. 

" Rose, my dear," he said, " I have spoken to Mr. 
Joscelyn, and told him that I withdraw any opposi- 
tion that I have made to his wishes and yours ! " 

Was there a sneer in his voice ? Joscelyn could not 
be sure, and did not care. He put out his hand, and 
drew Rose toward him. He noticed that her fingers 
were very cold, and that she did not return his kiss. 
Indeed, there was a sullen expression about her lips, 
a somber light in her beautiful eyes, which might 
have repelled a less ardent lover or a wiser man. 

In an hour Joscelyn was off to London. He 
wanted to lay hands on a sum of money which stood 
to his credit in a London bank, to get possession of 
some family jewels which he meant Rose to wear, and 
to procure a license for the marriage. It took him 
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two days to accomplish these objects, and when, on 
the third day, he returned, he was almost prepared to 
hear that Mr. Carew's life had already ebbed away. 
But such had not been the case. Mr. Carew was 
living, though most of his time was spent in a sort of 
stupor of exhaustion. Roy's arrival seemed to rouse 
him. He looked satisfied, and whispered his request 
that the marriage should take place at once. The 
special license did away with all difficulties about 
time and place, and Roy very willingly agreed that 
the ceremony should be arranged for tluit very evening. 
It was then — only then — that Rosamond demurred. 

" This evening — oh, no ! wait, wait ! " she said, 
drawing back. 

" My darling, why should we wait ? " asked Roy, 
reading an adorable tenderness toward her guardian in 
this desire for delay. But the girl only cast a fright- 
ened, agitated glance toward Mr. Carew's pallid face, 
which was turned toward her with the ghost of its old 
jeering smile. 

" Yes, why should you wait ? " he said. " I shall 
not trouble you long. This evening, Roy. I should 
like to witness the ceremony." 

It was a strange wedding. A clergyman from a 
neighboring parish had been asked to officiate, as Roy 
knew that it was cruel to expect Mr. Profeit to do so. 
That poor gentleman was already in the direst plight 
of alarm and anxiety : he had had letters from Sir 
Kenrick (confined to his bed by an attack of gout) 
and from Mrs. Desmond, in plenty ; he had called at 
the farm, he had expostulated with Mr. Carew, with 
Roy, with Rose herself, and all to no effect. And so 
the Rev. James Nicol, from the next village, came at 
six o'clock that evening, and joined the hands and 
heard the vows of Roy Joscelyn and Rosamond 
Carew. The old man lay and listened to the solemn 
words of the marriage service with a sort of mocking 
interest. When it was over, he called Rosamond to 
his side. 
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" Come and kiss me, my dear," he said. " I wish 
you happiness. I have certainly done my utmost to 
secure it. Your vows had a pretty ring about them. 
' Love, honor, and obey ' — were not those the words ? 
Look to it that you keep your promises." 

And Joscelyn, glancing at his wife's beautiful face, 
saw that it was as white as snow. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" AS A DREAM WHEN ONE AWAKETH." 

In the turmoil and confusion of the previous three 
days, Roy had scarcely had time for doubt or fear. 
Besides, he had been enveloped in his triumph of 
love as in a coat of mail, through which no earthly 
enemy could touch him. He seemed to himself to be 
lifted into a serener air, a clime of brightness and 
everlasting exultation. He walked among men as a 
prince in disguise, thinking to himself, " If they but 
• knew what a kingdom is mine own ! " It was a phase 
of folly which most men pass through, and laugh at 
when it is past. And yet how infinitely poorer would 
their lives have been without it ! 

But now, in the very realization of his desire, a cold 
chill of fear attacked him. His glance at Rose's face 
was not reassuring. Had she been in any way coerced 
into this marriage ? She had never yet said that she 
loved him. 

When alone with her, he could not forbear to put 
his thoughts into words. 

" My darling," he said, kneeling down before her, 
as she sat in a low chair in the little parlor of the old 
farm-house, and putting his arms gently round her 
waist, " my own darling, you will never regret what you 
have done, will you ? You have rvot. b^cv \v\\v£\^& va. 
any way? At a word from you I \\o\\\&\toN^N*^\\£&— - 
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but he told me that you consented, and I have 
scarcely had time to hear your consent from your own 
sweet lips. Was there ever a wooing or a wedding 
so strange and swift as ours has been, my Rose ? Tell 
me now, at least, that you love me, and that you will 
trust me to make you happy." 

She smiled at him rather uneasily. 

" Oh, yes," she said, " I trust you perfectly." 

" And love me, Rose ? " 

" Oh, of course," she said, with a laugh that jarred 
upon his ear. " Why else should I have married you ? 
You haven't a fortune to give me, you know." Then, 
seeing perhaps that he was hurt, she leaned toward 
him and kissed his forehead. " I care for you, not 
for a fortune," she said, lightly. 

" My love ! But I have something to give you, 
though it is not a fortune. Are you fond of pretty 
things, like all women ? These were my mother's 
jewels ; I have brought them from London for you." 

He opened the cases and showed her their contents. 

" There is nothing especially valuable," he said, 
" except this diamond pendant and the bracelets. 
The pearls are good, however ; my mother wore those 
on her wedding day. The diamonds will suit you 
best, Rose — or this set of emeralds." 

" Oh, they're lovely ! " cried Rose, with enthusiasm. 
Her color rose, and her eyes danced with delight. 
" Oh, do let me put them on — just to see how they 
look. I never wore real jewelry before — only Palais 
Royal things. My goodness, what a lot they must 
have cost ! " 

She clasped the necklace round her throat and the 
bracelets on her wrists, then rose and surveyed herself 
in the little looking-glass over the mantel-piece. 

" I can't see myself here," she said, craning her 
neck to get a better view, utterly regardless of Roy, 
who stood by with the empty cases and thought of 
Gretchen — only poor Roy would have made a very 
indifferent Mephistopheles, and not much of a Faust, 
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when all was said and done ! — and admired his wife's 
exquisitely rounded contour and velvety richness of 
coloring to his heart's content. "I'll tell you what 
I'll do," she said, turning to him, at last. "There's a 
good looking-glass in Mr. Carew'sroom. I'll just run 
up and take a look at myself in it. It's the best glass 
in the house." 

Roy caught her hand. 

" Rose, Rose ! think what you are -doing ! My dar- 
ling, do not disturb a dying man in that way. You 
have forgotten." 

She paused, glanced at him sideways, and then 
burst into a laugh which startled him by its likeness 
to Mr. Carew's sneering tones. 

"Oh, yes, I had forgotten," she said, scornfully. 
" I'm out of his power, at any rate: what do I care for 
him ? I'd like to have a good dance now, to show 
him that I am glad. Come, if I mayn't go upstairs, 
let's have a waltz, Roy; I can waltz beautifully." 

"You can do every thing beautifully, my darling," 
said Roy, who was more startled by this exhibition of 
callousness than he would have cared to acknowledge 
— to Sir Kenrick, at any rate — " and therefore you 
will do what becomes a good, true, beautiful woman, 
who must feel sorry for the sufferings of another " 

Again she burst out into that dry, discordant 
laugh. 

" You solemn creature ! " she exclaimed, " Are you 
going to preach to me already ? " And then she 
began to pirouette lightly round the room: a bewitch- 
ing vision of yduth, and health, and beauty, which Roy 
could not fail to admire. The sun was pouring a 
flood of light through the western window, tinting all 
that it touched with gold: Rose, in her white frock, 
with the fire of the diamonds on her neck and arms. 
was at that moment dazzlingly beautiful. Roy forgot 
to reprove her heedlessness — might it not rather be 
called her heartlessness ! — in the intoxication of her 
beauty. She was only a child, he said to himself, 
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excusingly ; she was over-excited; she would learn in 
time. 

If the manner of the wedding was odd, the way in 
which the honeymoon began was odder. Husband 
and wife were summoned before long to the bedside 
of the dying man upstairs. They watched beside him 
for some time, and then Roy watched alone. But Mr. 
Carew did not die at break of day as the doctor had 
predicted. He lingered on, in an insensible condition, 
for two days longer. Joscelyn and Rosamond were 
with him when he died. 

He had lain insensible so long that they did not 
expect any signs of consciousness as the death hour 
drew near. But just at the last he opened his eyes 
and fixed them upon Rose as though he knew her. 
She shrank back, and would have slipped out of the 
room had Roy not detained her with a caressing clasp 
and word. She was wearing her favorite color — pink 
— and the diamonds still glittered round her neck. 
She had refused to lay them aside, insisting that they 
were too beautiful to be shut up in morocco cases, and 
Roy humored her as he would have humored a pretty, 
willful child. It was the gleam of the stones that 
seemed to have caught Mr. Carew's dimmed eye. He 
raised his hand and pointed to her with his long, 
yellow, trembling finger. " Tell him," he said in 
hoarse, almost indistinguishable accents. " Tell him — 
all." And then his hand dropped : a film came over 
his eyes — there was a rattling sound in his throat, a 
slight convulsion of his limbs, and then his jaw fell — 
it was all over: he was dead. • 

Rose had to be carried out of the room : she had 
fainted, and when she came to herself she passed into 
strong hysterics. Roy tended her carefully, affection- 
ately, feeling himself strangely helpless before this 
exhibition of feminine feeling; and when she was 
calmer, and seemed disposed to sleep, he went out of 
doors in order to get a little fresh air and change of 
scene after the strain of the last few days. He had 
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one or two subjects of reflection which he was glad to 
ponder on in silence for a little time. Now that no 
duty bound his wife to the old farm-house, he must 
decide upon the course that they were to take. He 
could not stay longer in that lonely village : he had 
not money enough to live without working, and he 
revolved in his mind various methods of earning a 
livelihood. He was very hopeful of success in the 
world: it did not seem possible to him that he should 
ever fail in what he undertook. He meant to go to 
London, and fight his way to literary distinction. 
With Rose by his side, he said to himself that he could 
not but succeed ! 

He had announced his marriage to Sir Kenrick, and 
had received in reply a stern command never to show 
his face at Rotherwood again, nor to expect help or 
favor of any kind. Sir Kenrick had done with him 
forever. For the loss of fortune Roy cared not at 
all, but he was sorry to have quarreled with his uncle, 
who had hitherto been always kind to him. Rose, how 
ever, was his wife; and that made up for every thing 
else. Now that the watching and the waiting by Mr. 
Carew's sick-bed were over, he could take her away 
and make her completely his own. He lost himself 
in dreams about the future, and wandered so far over 
the hills that when he reached the farm-house again, 
twilight had begun to fail. He went up to Rose's 
room and found her lying on the bed, calm enough 
now, but very pale. 

" Are you better, Rose, my darling ? " he asked her. 

" Oh, yes. I'm all right. It was the shock of see- 
ing — seeing that old man — die." 

" It was a shock, no doubt. Poor child ! " said Roy, 
laying his hand soothingly on hers. To his surprise 
she drew it away. 

" Don't touch me," she said, patiently. " Let me 
alone." 

He looked at her for a moment in amaze, then 
seated himself at a little distance from her, It must 
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be, he thought, the shock, the grief, of losing her 
adopted father that made her speak so angrily. He 
was hurt by her tone, but not displeased. 

" Shall I take off your necklace ?" he said, seeing 
the glitter of the stones on her neck. " It must be 
uncomfortable " 

" Can't you let me alone ? " she said again. " If I 
choose to keep them on, it is nothing to you." 

" Rose ! Every thing that you do is important to 
me. 

" Is it ? I'm sorry for it." She laughed insolently 
as she spoke. " You'll soon find out your mistake." 

" What do you 'mean ? " 

" Why don't you ask what old Carew meant when 
he said * tell him ? ' He meant you : I was to tell 
you something, you know. What do you suppose it 
was ? " 

" If there is any thing you ought to tell me," said 
Roy, with a terrible sinking at heart, " for heaven's 
sake, Rose, tell me now, without further delay. I can 
bear any thing, if only — if only — you love me." He 
came a step nearer and laid his hand upon her arm. 
"Say you love me, Rose. Your love is all that I 
want." 

She broke forth again into the wild laughter that 
Roy disliked. " Why should I say what is not true?" 
she said. " He is not here now, to threaten me and 
torture me. You don't know what he was — a gambler, 
a thief, a wretch — you don't know how he used to treat 
me ! He forced me to say that I would marry you ; 
but I thought — I thought — he would have died first ! 
I never loved you — never. I hate you now. I wish I 
might never see your face again." 

" You do not know what you are saying," said Roy, 
with extreme agitation. " Rose, think again — spare 
me 

" Why should I spare you ?" she cried, springing up 
and facing him, with a fierce light in her eyes and a 
hot, red spot of color in her cheeks. " Was I ever 
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spared ? I have had a miserable life — not that I care 
— but I will pretend and lie and fawn no longer now 
that the old man is dead. I hated him and he hated 
me. He wanted to make me miserable forever ; and 
so he forced me to marry you." 

" How could he force you to do what you did not 
wish ? " 

" Oh, he had ways and means. I never thought that 
he was going to die. I thought that he was just 
making-believe, to work upon your feelings. I 
expected to see him get up and go about again in 
a day or two. If I had known — oh, if I had but 
known ! " 

" You would not have married me ? " said Roy, in a 
very quiet voice. He felt as if frozen — turned into 
stone by this revelation. 

" I would have killed you first," cried she, as if 
goaded into frenzy by the question. She looked 
wonderfully handsome as she stood before him with 
her hair loose, floating over her magnificent shoulders, 
her eyes aflame with her indignation and her disdain. 
Unwomanly she might be, but in her passionate 
recoil from the man that she did not love she was 
also half superb. 

But reaction followed close upon excitement. She 
suddenly burst into tears, and sank down upon a low 
couch, covering her face with her hands, and weep- 
ing like a child. Roy fancied that this show of 
emotion meant remorse, perhaps repentance and 
returning tenderness. His love had been terribly 
wounded, but it was still alive and strong. He bent 
over her, calling her by fond names, promising to 
make her happy — promising to make her love him 
before long, vowing all the thousand and one things 
that he thought might perhaps avail to stop ner tears 
and soothe her grief. But he felt all the time like one 
who has received a stunning blow. The future was 
dark before him, the world was black ; all that he 
gould think of was how to console the beautiful, sob- 
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bing creature that he had unwittingly entrapped 
against its will. 

His efforts at last seemed to be crowned with some 
success. She had become silent and calm ; she 
allowed him to hold her hand and to kiss her still 
averted cheek. He was cheered by the sight of her 
passiveness, for he was young and hopeful, and did 
not know that in a woman tempest is less to be 
dreaded than sullen calm. He left her alone, at last, 
as she expressed a wish to sleep, and he, after a mel- 
ancholy stroll in the garden, flung himself down on 
the horse-hair sofa in the parlor, and there fell at last 
into a deep slumber — the slumber of an utterly 
exhausted man. 

The sun was high in the heavens when he awoke to 
find his landlady regarding him with perplexity and 
amaze. 

" Oh, Mr. Joscelyn, sir, and what mek ye here ? " 
she said. " I thought ye were out wi' your wife." 

" Is she out ? " said Roy, starting up. 

" Ees, indeed she be. An' her bed not bin slept in, 
neither. She du take the old gentleman's death to 
heart, she du." 

" I'll go and meet her. She's gone for a walk," said 
Joscelyn, hurriedly. " Get breakfast ready, Mrs. 
Powell : we'll be back soon," and away he went into 
the sunny morning air, with a cold weight at his 
heart, of fear that he could scarcely understand. 

The fear gathered form and substance fast enough. 
For, though he waited, and watched, and searched for 
her — patiently at first, and then with a fury of dis- 
tressful pain — Rosamond never came back. What 
became of her nobody seemed to know. There was a 
great hunt for her on the hills — where they thought 
she might have lost her way — and among the low rocks 
and ooze of the sea-beach, where many a man and 
woman had been betrayed to death by uncertain foot- 
holds and treacherous sands — but they found no trace 
of her. She had left Roy Joscelyn forever. 
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One can not help pitying the poor lad at this por- 
tion of his career. He had given up every thing for 
love — friends, home, portion — and love had failed him, 
publicly and ignominiously. The strange disappear- 
ance of a beautiful girl could not easily be hushed up, 
and before many days had elapsed the event was com- 
mented upon in all the newspapers. By the time that 
it was made public, however, there had been ample 
opportunities for Rosamond to leave the country, if 
she were so inclined. For, after the conversation 
that he had with her, Roy did not believe that she 
was dead. 

He haunted the place like a ghost, in the vain hope 
that she might return, for some little time after Mr. 
Carew's funeral. He avoided all his friends ; would 
not speak to the clergyman in the village streets ; 
refused to notice the boys, Neil and Godfrey, to whom 
he had once been carelessly kind. Neil used to watch 
him curiously, but kept out of his way. Godfrey, on 
the contrary, hung about at his heels like a dog, and 
once attempted some blunt word of sympathy, but 
Roy simply looked at him blankly, as though he did 
not understand, and went on his way before the boy 
had finished his blundering, ill-constructed sentence. 
No wonder people said that he was going out of his 
mind. 

It was such a sudden downfall ! He had been so 
buoyant, so bright, so intoxicated with love's young 
dream ; and now he had found, all at once, that love 
could betray, that women were sometimes false, and 
that treachery might meet him on every hand. It was 
a terrible ordeal for a man : he did not come out of it 
unscathed. 

Old Sir Kenrick relented when he heard of Roy's 
trouble, and wrote him a friendly letter, bidding him 
come back and take his old place at home. But Roy 
took no notice of this communication. He did not 
care what people said or thought of him : he was only 
quite certain that he would never again look into the 
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faces of those whom he had once accounted his friends. 
He would go to a new country and win his way there 
either to fortune or to death. 

Within two months after his ill-starred marriage, 
therefore, he started for the Antipodes, with the 
remainder of his small fortune in his pocket, and a 
full determination never to set foot in the Old World 
again. With his wanderings in distant lands we have 
nothing to do. He gained money and he lost money ; 
he had many adventures of different kinds ; he went 
to New Zealand, and Australia, and America, but he 
did not stay long in any place. On the whole he was 
an unsuccessful man. 

It was when he was in America that the news of 
his wife's death came to him. He had letters from a 
solicitor about it, the certificate of her death and 
burial, and a few trifling relics of her possessions. 
And then he first felt conscious that a new life might 
yet begin for him, and that the courage and energy 
which he had so miserably wasted in his youth, were 
yet existent and might be turned to good account. 
What should he do ? Should he go back to England 
and try to retrieve the past? But he was a poor man 
still, and he had been nine years abroad. What 
career was open to him in England ? 

While he was hesitating, a letter was put into his 
hands. He tore it open hastily, for, although the 
handwriting was strange to him, the postmark was 
that of Rotherston, the town near Sir Kenrick's 
house. And this was what he read : - 

" Sir — I write at the request of Sir Kenrick Joscelyn 
(whose hands are disabled through illness) to beg you 
to pay him a visit. He is old and feeble, and wishes, 
he says, to see you once more before he dies. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Laurence Erle." 

" His secretary, I suppose. Poor old man/' said 
Roy to himself, " And herd's a postscript— -can Lau. 
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rence Erie be a woman ? — ' If this appeal does not 
touch you, let me add that I am sure you would feel 
it your duty to return at once, did you know all the 
circumstances of Sir Kenrick's present life.' What 
does that mean, I wonder ? Have the Desmonds got 
hold of him ? I'll start to-morrow." 



PART II.— LAURENCE ERLE'S DIARY. 



CHAPTER V. 

HEMMED IN. 

. . . What should I do without you, I wonder, my 
little brown diary ? You are an old friend — a relic of 
my girlhood's days, when I had the right to indulge 
in dainty devices. I could not be content unless my 
manuscript book was dressed in as rich a garb as any 
that could be found — finest morocco, sober enough in 
tint, but relieved by clasps and clamps of gold, with 
my monogram in gold upon the back ! I was very 
proud of my beautiful book when I had it as a present 
from my father, on my sixteenth birthday ; I thought 
I should soon fill its thick white pages with records of 
a happy life ; but seven years have come and gone 
since then, and my book is not yet full ! And as for 
the happiness of its records, the less said about that 
the better ! 

I have been looking over the earlier pages — there 
are not so many of them after all. I have never cared 
to write regularly : only from time to time I make an 
entry, when any thing worthy of a record occurs, or 
when I want some outlet for my own foolish feelings. 
My diary began when I was sixteen, with an account 
of a birthday party : then of a picnic, a Highland 
excursion, a trip to Switzerland. Then came my first 
ball — my meeting with Captain Greville — the compli- 
ments he paid me t J wonder whether any of his 
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compliments had a foundation in fact : was I a pretty 
girl or not ? Certainly no one calls me pretty now ! 

My father's death — there is not much about it in 
my diary. I did not care to write then : I was 
crushed by new, strange sorrows. For with his death 
came other misfortunes. He had lost his fortune by 
speculation, and I was penniless. That in itself would 
have been a small trouble if Captain Greville had 
never made himself part of my life. We had been 
almost engaged — we had (I thought) understood each 
other, and he had been on the point of speaking to 
my dear father. I am glad I did not keep the letter 
that he wrote to me after my father's death, although 
I believe, that if I tried, I could repeat it word for 
word. It stung me so bitterly ! . . . He was deeply 
grieved at the turn things had taken ; he loved me 
dearly, but he was not in a position to maintain a wife, 
and could not think of marriage with a girl who had 
not a penny — therefore, as he dared not trust himself 
in the presence of one whom he regarded with such 
heartfelt affection, he intended to go abroad at once, 
and wrote (in anguish, of course) to bid me an eternal 
farewell ! . . That was the substance of his letter. 
And I was just eighteen, and had lost my father, and 
had not another relation in the world ! I was penni- 
less, and, as I then said to myself, friendless, too. 

I was mistaken. I had very kind friends, who did 
for me all that friends could do. They showed me 
how to work, and gave me the tools to work with ; 
what more should I have wanted from them ? I owe 
them gratitude ; and I am grateful from the very 
bottom of my heart. 

We had been in good society, although my father 
had made his money in commerce (his wealth and my 
mother's blue blood entitled us to a good position in 
the county), and we had hosts of acquaintances. I 
do not think that I was much liked ; I had no girl 
friends, and I was not very fond of large parties — 
though I liked a good dance now and then. Some 
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people called me cold, and others satirical ; but I — 
wrapped up in my father and in my own pursuits — 
never troubled myselftS*to what the world said, until 
the crash came and found me — desolate. 

Old Lady Horton was always my best friend, though 
I did not think so at the time. She came to see me 
after the funeral, and let me know what I must expect. 
u It's very unfortunate that you were not married 
before all this trouble fell upon you, my dear," she 
said to me. " How was it that you didn't bring 
Greville to the point ? Have you heard from him 
since ? Oh, I see I needn't ask. That's all over. 
And now, what are you going to do ? " 

I felt as if she were tearing my heart open by her 
questions ; but I would not show that they hurt me. 
I even smiled as I replied. 

" There is only one thing for me to do," I said. " I 
must earn my living." 

" Is it so bad as that ? Dear, dear me ! You have 
no private fortune ? And poor Mr. Erie didn't leave 
any thing ? " 

" Nothing — worse than nothing — debts. If he had 
lived," I went on, trying to soften what I felt had 
been the hardness of my tone, " he would have paid 
them off, no doubt. But the end was so sudden " 

" Of course, of course," said Lady Horton, looking 
at me oddly through her gold-rimmed eye-glasses. 
Then she turned away and nodded two or three 
times ; I could not help noticing how curiously her 
gray curls bobbed at each side of her wrinkled face 
as she moved her head — the veriest trifles make one 
laugh sometimes when one's heart is breaking, and I 
never think of that terrible interview without recalling 
Lady Horton's curls. " Of course, of course. Poor 
girl ! " — this was added in a perfectly audible aside — 
"Then she doesn't know yet ! How shocking ! " 

" What is it that I don't know ? " I asked — rather 
sharply, I am afraid. 

" Sit down here by me, my dear,". said the old lady, 
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in a soothing voice. " I think you ought to know the 
truth. Let me take hold of your hand. There now : 
if I tell you, I suppose you won't scream or faint, or 
any thing of that kind ?" 

" I suppose not : I don't generally. What have 
you to tell me ? " 

" Something that will be a shock to you," said Lady 
Horton with real kindness, although her pompous 
manner oppressed me, and the way in which she 
patted my hand with her fat, tightly-gloved, little 
fingers, nearly drove me wild. But I was sensible of 
her good intentions, and forced myself to sit and 
listen. " Don't you really know, my dear, how much 
your father's misfortunes preyed upon his mind ? . . 
There was no hope of his paying off his debts, even 
if he had lived, you know ; and it is a matter of com- 
mon talk now — and therefore you ought to be told it 
— that poor Mr. Erie's death might be accounted for 
in another way than by heart disease. The doctors 
hushed it up ; but every body says, you know, that it 
was an overdose of some drug — not quite accidentally 
taken—" 

" I think you might spare me the county gpssip, 
Lady Horton," I said, drawing away my hand and 
rising from the chair. " We have the doctor's certifi- 
cate as to the. cause of death, and I think he knows 
best. My father was not the man to shirk his respon- 
sibilities in a cowardly manner." 

" Oh, of course not. And I daresay you know best, 
my dear," said Lady Horton, blunderingly, " so you 
need not try to frighten me away by putting on that 
cold, severe look ; but I am just telling you what 
people are saying, and that they think your poor 
father had some good reason for it — that there had 
been some fraudulent dealings " 

" If you have come here to insult my dead father's 
memory," I cried out, " I will leave you to yourself, 
Lady Horton. I will hear no more." 

I turned to go ; but before I could reach the door 
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she was after me, laying her hands on mine, implor- 
ing me to remain, protesting that she would not hurt 
my feelings for the world. She only wanted me to 
understand my position, and how it was that I should 
probably be treated with so much coldness by " the 
county." She had heard the case discussed at after- 
noon tea at Mrs. Sinclair's and Lady Beevor's, and 
the dear duchess's, already : and she was sorry to say 
that the dear duchess had taken the lead in remark- 
ing that she hoped poor Miss Erie would get a sit- 
uation as governess somewhere, that she would be 
always glad to speak a good word for her personally, 
but that it would be much better for the poor girl to 
go where her father's story was not known, as it would 
be an insuperable barrier to her obtaining a situation 
in that part of the country. " Nobody would like to 
have it said," the duchess had observed, "that their 
governess was a daughter of the notorious Mr. Erie, 
who committed suicide to save himself from the con- 
sequences of fraudulent bankruptcy." 

Oh, why do I set all this down ? Why do I write 
these words of you, my dear, dear father, who was 
always so loving, so tender to your one motherless 
child ? Is it because I do not care ? because I am 
what the world calls me, so cold, so heartless, so 
austere ? And yet, if I am cold and heartless, why 
should my hand tremble and my eyes flow over with 
bitter, burning tears the while I write ? Surely I did 
love my father — I love him still : I am not the insen- 
sible block of marble that my companions think me 
here. But whatever I may or may not be, I have 
determined to write down in this book what that 
woman said to me and how I answered her ; not 
because I love you less, dear father, but because I 
want to put it on record before the long, monotonous 
years efface the memory from my mind of the day, the 
hour, the moment when my youth vanished from me 
like a dream. 

For, indeed, the life that I lead now, arduous and 
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unpleasant as it is, affords so little variety that I some- 
times forget that it has not always been my life. I 
forget sometimes that I ever was a girl, young and 
gay, as I see the girls around me ; I look at them, as 
it were, from a great height, not envious, simply observ- 
ant and curious ; but that I should have been as they 
are, racked by anxiety over an unlearned lesson, torn 
with grief at a disappointment about a ball, consumed 
with despair at a scolding from a music-master — yes, 
I know that I went through all this myself ; but it was 
so long ago, it was in a world so very far away, that I 
— forget. 

And lest I should forget every thing, let me secure 
at least an unvarnished account of the way in which 
I, Laurence Erie, came to be what I am. 

Lady Horton told me at last what she wanted of me. 
I was destitute, I was disgraced ; I had had no sys- 
tematic education ; I was not very lovable, and I was 
too handsome (she said) to do without older friends ; 
and therefore would I come and be her companion — 
read novels for her and look after her lapdogs — in 
consideration of a good home, a new frock now and 
then, and the privilege of being treated as a lady ? She 
offered no salary : but then I should not require holi- 
days, and I need not pay my own laundry bill, so what 
expenses should I have ? It was a better chance than 
any I was likely to have again. 

I don't know in what words I refused Lady Hor- 
ton's offer. I know that I did refuse it, and that I did 
not conceal the hot indignation, the cold scorn with 
which my whole soul revolted against the position she 
held out to me. I am sorry now that I did not do justice 
to the kindness of her intentions. For I am sure that 
she intended to be kind. But I was only a girl, who 
had been spoiled and pampered for eighteen happy 
years, who was suffering sorrow and mortification for 
the first time in her life, and whose heart was sick and 
sore. A little tenderness would have made me burst 
out crying and throw myself even on Lady Horton's 
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broad, unsympathetic bosom for comfort and protec- 
tion ; but Lady Horton did not know the meaning of 
tenderness. I can see her now, poor, good woman, 
her face red and aggrieved beneath her gray curls and 
her unnaturally high bonnet with its gold-tipped ai- 
grettes, and her brocade gown and furred mantle rust- 
ling as she swept out of the room in a tumult of indig- 
nation. She did not shake hands with me before she 
went away, and I was told afterward that she spoke of 
me to her friends as the coldest, proudest, most con- 
ceited and insolent young hussy that she had ever 
known in all her life. I owe it to her, I think, that no 
other lady of my acquaintance offered me a situation 
as companion or governess. 

Yet, as I said before, I consider Lady Horton the 
truest friend I had. She did me the only service in 
her power : she showed me the facts of my position, 
and she offered me work. I am not sure that I was 
any thing but a fool to refuse the home she would 
have given me. 

My other friends were the lawyer, the doctor, my 
old schoolmistress, and — odd as it may appear — my 
father's creditors. The lawyer gave me a full state- 
ment of my father's affairs : the doctor assured me 
that he died from natural causes, and gave me some 
good advice about the management of my own health ; 
the schoolmistress found me a place as pupil-teacher 
in a large foreign school. My father's creditors sent 
me a kind message of sympathy and consideration, 
and requested me to keep my jewels and a piece of 
valuable plate. I refused their gifts, but I valued the 
message they sent me, and I count them, in some 
senses, as my friends. I was obliged, however, to 
keep one or two ornaments that they insisted on send- 
ing me ; and I also had my wardrobe, which proved 
of great use to me in after days. 

I served my apprenticeship — I can call it nothing 
else — for two years in that French school, and I was 
perhaps less unhappy there than I should have been 
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elsewhere. It was a convent school, and the tranquil 
routine of the life, the stillness of the sunny air, helped 
me back to calmness and strength of mind. Thence 
I went for a year to Germany, as I wanted to improve 
myself in German and music ; but the difference 
between Southern France and Hanover was too great. 
The change of habits, of diet, of atmosphere, mental 
and spiritual, tried me too much. I fell ill, lost my 
work and returned to England less fit for hard work 
than when I left it two years before. 

I went through a hard experience then. Day after 
day I trudged from registry office to office : I studied 
advertisements and answered them ; I interviewed, 
and was interviewed, and for full five weeks I failed 
to get work, until starvation stared me in the face. 
And thenl took what I could get ; it was not much. 

There were two or three reasons for my failure. I 
was looking for work in the months of June and July 
— the worst months of the year, as I was repeatedly 
told, and yet I could not afford to wait. Then my 
references— from two foreign schools, one of which I 
had quitted against the wish of the director — were not 
considered very satisfactory. I had no English cer- 
tificates ; I played tolerably well, and undertook to 
teach both French and German, but I could neither 
sing nor draw. And, finally, my appearance was 
against me, for I looked ill, and I looked shabby, and 
(as I overheard a lady say of me to the manager of a 
registry office) "as if I had no spirit in me." 

No spirit in me ! Well, perhaps I had not much. It 
had been pretty well ground out of me by that time. 
And without it how could I undertake to manage 
refractory children ? 

I found a situation at last, and I staid in it six 
months, although my pupils were rough and stupid, 
and their parents were ineffably overbearing. Then 
I tried for work in a school, which I thought I should 
like better, but when I had filled the office of French 
and music teacher in a boys' preparatory school for a 
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few weeks only, the proprietress died, and the school 
was given up. It seemed to me as if there was never 
to be any rest for the sole of my foot. But at last, 
after an ineffectual attempt to get daily teaching, I 
answered an advertisement in the Times for an under- 
teacher in a girls' boarding school. The work seemed 
to be hard, and the pay was low, but God knows how 
thankful I was for the chance of doing honest work, 
and of having a respectable roof over my head ! I 
had begun seriously to think of giving up trying to 
teach, and of going out as a housemaid. Housemaids 
are always in request ; governesses are not. 

I have lived here now for eighteen months. The 
school is managed by two maiden ladies ; Miss 
Becket and Miss Maria Becket. Miss Becket is an 
angular, hard-featured woman, always very well 
dressed. Miss Maria is thinner, smaller, more fidgety, 
and less kind-hearted. The head teacher, Miss 
Tomlinson, is not a person whom I like. She is 
very clever, I believe ; she has all kinds of diplomas 
and qualifications ; but she is ill-tempered and ill-bred. 
Miss Sharpe, who takes the place that I occupied 
when I first came, is overworked and hysterical. The 
German girl, who teaches music as well as her own 
language, would be overworked too, if she did her 
duty, but she is phlegmatic and sentimental and does 
not care. We are all always in a hurry, always late, 
always overdriven, always making up for lost time. The 
girls are preparing for examinations, and we teachers 
do their work as well as our own. There is no time 
for play ; there is an hour of hard exercise in the 
morning and another in the afternoon ; there is just 
time for our meals, and we are all fagged out when 
we go to bed, and nearly as tired when we get up at 
five o^lock in the morning as when we went to bed at 
half-pas& nine. 

I am r^po tired to sleep. That is why I sit and write 
my diaryV instead of going to bed. I burn candles, 
which I buV with my own money, and read or write 
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often until midnight strikes. It is fortunate that I 
share Fraulein Schmidt's room, and that Fraulein 
Schmidt, being young and healthy, sleeps the sleep of 
the just in spite of my shaded candle. Miss Tomlin- 
son would probably not allow me to sit up if she were 
here. 

After all, what a dreary slavery it is ! There is no 
time to interest one's self in the mental progress of any 
girl : there is no time to do more than rush half- 
heartedly through a hard routine of daily work. The 
same books, the same old lesson, the same old blun- 
der, day after day ; one almost forgets that the great 
live world is going on outside, and that people's hearts 
can throb with the excitement of sorrow or of joy. 
Am I alive, I sometimes ask myself, or am I dead ? I 
seem to be set apart from all my kind ; and my whole 
being is stiffening like a corpse. I care for nothing ; 
I have neither love nor faith nor hope, and yet I am 
only twenty-three, and there is perhaps a long life 
before me yet. Break up this stagnation, I would say, 
if I had the heart to pray ; let me suffer, let me writhe 
in pain, rather than feel my heart grow numb with 
this paralysis of cold ; let me know at least that I can 
suffer and be one with my kind in suffering, if in 
nothing else — or let me die at once and be at rest. 

It is two o'clock ! I must try to sleep a little before 
the morning comes. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A GARDEN SCENE. 



June ioth. — Morbid and miserable wretch as I am, I 
could not help a faint stir of pleasure at my heart when 
I came out into the garden this morning at eight 
o'clock (after two hours at the piano with backward 
pupils), and saw the warm sunshine flooding all the 
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valley, and heard the birds singing in the elm trees 
and laurustinus bushes which screen us from the road. 
Elm House — that is the name of Miss Becket's abode 
— is not far from Sydenham.* From the garden we 
can see the Crystal Palace flashing like silver when 
the sunlight rests upon its roof. There are romantic 
girls in the school who call it Aladdin's Palace, I 
believe. 

I walked slowly up and down the long path between 
the lawn and the laurustinus screen. There were ten 
minutes before the prayer-bell would ring. For ten 
minutes I could be at peace. The jangling of a noisy 
piano reached me from an open window, but it did 
not disturb the influences of the sweet, soft wind, the 
scent of flowers, the mingled play of sun and shade 
upon the path I trod. My eyes were hot and heavy ; 
my head ached. I wished that I could stay in the 
garden instead of going in to prayers. Should I risk 
it ? Miss Becket would be angry, perhaps ; but I could 
plead my headache — and I had never staid away 
from prayers before. I would stay away from break- 
fast, too. I wanted nothing but quiet and fresh air. 

I sat down on a little bench at the end of the long 
walk and closed my eyes. I heard the bell ringing 
fast and furiously, and with the long habit of obedience 
I made an involuntary effort as if to rise ; then I 
leaned back more resolutely than ever. " No," I said 
to myself, " I am a teacher, but I am not a slave : if 
I have duties I have rights too : the fresh air will do 
me more good than Miss Becket's long devotional 
exercises, or than muddy coffee and slices of cold 
mutton for breakfast. I will not go in." 

At this point, a voice broke in upon my meditations. 

" By Jove ! A Madonna, or a Medusa, which is it ? " 

" Something stony, at any rate," the speaker was 
answered, rather roughly and contemptuously. 

"A cameo, I think. Perfect profile," said the 
other, more softly. 

The voices came from the road. I did not open 
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my eyes. The passers-by could not see me, and what 
they said conveyed no special meaning to my ears. 
Their footsteps came suddenly to a halt : the two men 
had stopped — perhaps to light the cigar of which 
the fragrance was wafted to my nostrils. Then fol- 
lowed a laugh, and a sentence from the harsher and 
coarser voice — 

" Knows how to make a picture of herself, at least. 
That garden wall isn't half a bad background." 

And then it flashed across my mind that he spoke 
of me. 

I opened my eyes wide, and looked full into the 
faces of the two young men who were availing them- 
selves of a gap in the fence to stare at me insolently. 
The hot blood rushed to my very forehead as I real- 
ized that they had been speaking of me, and that I 
had let them speak and look for full two minutes with- 
out protest. But then I had felt so certain that I was 
invisible from the road. I would not drop my eye- 
lids, however. I looked at the starers steadily for a 
moment, and then rose, meaning to walk straight 
back to the house with all the dignity of which I was 
capable. The second speaker, evidently the rougher 
and ruder of the two, drew back, muttering something 
to himself, as if slightly abashed. The other did not 
take his eyes off me, but managed, in some subtle way, 
to change the entire expression of his face before I had 
taken a single step. His hand went up to his hat : he 
pulled it off, and spoke with perfect respectfulness, 
and — rather to my surprise — with perfect self-pos- 
session. 

" I beg your pardon," he said. " I was admiring 
the carving of the water-spout — the gargoyle just 
above you — and did not notice the presence of a lady." 
It was so glibly said that I had only time to glance half- 
unconsciously at the rough stone head (which certainly 
did form part of the ornamentation of our garden wall 
but had never attracted my admiration in any way) 
before he continued, with scarcely a break — " I am a 
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stranger here ; may I ask you if this is the right way 
to Sydenham ? " 

" Yes," I replied. I could not well say less. I was 
turning away when his voice — a curiously soft and 
insinuating one — again arrested me. 

" Can you tell me how far it is ? " 

" I am sorry to say that I do not know." 

" Then you can tell me — though this you are not 
likely to know — whether there is a good hotel in the 
neighborhood where my brother and I could get some 
breakfast ? " 

" I do not know. I see the postman coming up the 
road : very likely he might inform you." 

" Thank you. Good morning — come along, God- 
frey." 

I bowed slightly and passed on. Before I was out 
of hearing the two young men burst into scarcely 
smothered laughter, which became more unrestrained 
as they went upon their way. I stood still for a 
moment, listening, with hot cheeks and throbbing 
heart. Had I been foolishly frightened and prudish, 
or had they meant to be rude ? Was the " gargoyle " 
an invented excuse, and were they really staring inso- 
lently at me when I opened my eyes ? I did not like 
to acknowledge to myself how sure I felt that the 
rougher of the pair — brothers, were they ? — had spoken 
of me when he said that " she knew how to make a 
picture of herself." I felt thoroughly annoyed and 
disgusted ; and resolved that I would never sit upon 
that bench again — at least until the hole in the fence 
was fastened up. 

Before I reached the house I was met by one of 
the elder pupils — a tall, handsome girl of seventeen, 
named Amelia Dormer, whom I distrusted and disliked. 

" I was coming to look for you, Miss Erie," she 
said, with rather a disagreeable intonation of voice. 
" Prayers are over, and breakfast is on the table." 

" Thank you ; I don't want any breakfast. I am 
going to my room. I have a headache." 
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" Really ? And you have such a color, too ! You 
look different — quite pretty," said Miss Dormer, 
in a reflective sort of way. " It's wonderful what a 
difference it makes. Look here, Miss Erie, I'll get 
you some tea, and make it all right for you with the 
Archbishop " — this was the school girls' nickname for 
the elder Miss Becket — " if you'll only tell me all about 
it." 

" All about what ? I have nothing to tell. And you 
are breaking rules, Amelia ; you are not speaking 
French and you are using that odious nickname for 
Miss Becket. I shall report you if you do it again." 

" Oh, how cross and dignified we are," said 
Amelia, laughing, and trying to slip her hand through 
my arm. " But I know better now. I know why you 
had a headache this morning. I was upstairs in 
my room — I was late ; and I saw you — and your 
friends." 

" Am I to report you for foolish and ill-bred imper- 
tinence, as well as for speaking English in lesson 
time ? " I asked, drawing away from the girl, and ey- 
ing her coldly. " If I hear another word on the sub- 
ject, I shall go straight to Miss Becket. Go into the 
breakfast room and tell Miss Tomlinson that I am not 
coming, please." 

" I'll tell Miss Tomlinson something else, if you 
don't mind, my lady," muttered Amelia, as she with- 
drew. But I affected not to hear, and dismissed the 
matter from my mind. 

The day's work went on. The breeze died down and 
the air became almost intolerably hot.- Nevertheless, 
we were turned out to walk as usual, from twelve till 
one, and I was put in charge of the ten girls who com- 
posed the first class — girls ranging from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age. There had been symptoms of 
disaffection perceptible in this class throughout the 
morning. I had seen Amelia whisper and laugh when 
I gave directions, and had called her sharply to order 
more than once. She had then given me black looks 
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which I minded not one whit, but she had not dared 
to disobey. The girls in this school have not perhaps 
learned to love me, but they have learned that their 
wills must bow to mine. And being, in the main, hon- 
est, good-natured English girls, they are generally well- 
behaved and respectful. Only a black sheep here and 
there, like handsome Amelia Dormer, or an empty- 
headed, impertinent chatterer like Fanny Brabazon, 
ever rebels against my rule. But to-day I saw for the 
first time that I should have trouble. 

" Which way are we to go ? " I heard Fanny ask 
before we started, 

" Across the common, of course," Amelia answered 
her. 

" No," said I. " The common is too hot and 
unsheltered. Turn to the right when we leave the 
gate, please, and walk down Shepherd's Lane." 

It was the shadiest walk I could think of, and I 
wanted to keep in the shade, chiefly for the sake of 
that delicate, lame girl, Clara Vicary, who ought not to 
have come out at all in the middle of the day. She 
likes to walk with me, she says, and therefore she 
was already at my side, and I chose the road that I 
thought would suit her best. 

Sullen looks and murmurs reached my eyes and ears, 
but I was conveniently deaf and blind for the nonce. 
I was less disposed to yield to Amelia Dormer that 
morning than I had ever been before. I wish now that 
I had let her have her way ! 

We walked on, Amelia and Fanny heading the pro- 
cession, Clara and I bringing up the rear. A cluster 
of houses near the common generally formed the limit 
of our walk, and, as usual, we went toward it. An inn 
with an old-fashioned swinging sign and broad lat- 
ticed windows was the chief building among these 
houses. I noticed, as we passed it (on the other side 
of the road, of course ; Miss Becket was particular 
about that), that a group of men lounged about the 
door and on the steps. Suddenly there was a move- 
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ment among them — a man's voice exclaimed distinctly, 
" Why, there she is again ! M — and one of the group 
came forward and took off his hat to me with mocking 
courtesy. It was the less polite of the two men whom 
I had seen at the garden fence — the one whom his 
brother called Godfrey ; a handsome but heavy-look- 
ing, broad-shouldered young fellow, with a red face 
and thick fair mustache. His manner, rather than 
the act itself, enraged me ; I looked him full in the 
face with a countenance which, I believe, expressed 
nothing but blank indifference and a little — a very 
little — surprise. A roar of laughter from his friends 
on the steps pursued us ; we could even hear the com- 
ments made upon the young man's discomfiture. 
" Bravo, Godfrey," •' Knew you again, eh ? " "Wouldn't 
you like to go after them ? " 

When we were out of ear-shot, it was Miss Amelia 
Dormer who turned her handsome neck and said over 
her shoulder (so that I should hear), " It is easy to see 
why we were to walk in this direction to-day, isn't it ? " 

A titter ran through the ranks. How I longed, for 
one moment, to take that girl by the shoulders and 
shake her into silence and submission ! It was a very 
useless longing on my part, for, even if the rules of 
decorum had sanctioned such a proceeding, Miss Dor- 
mer, though not taller, was more muscular than I. But 
m*£ anger died an immediate, natural death. It was 
not worth while to be angry with a girl of her caliber. 
Heartless, soulless, vulgar she had been as a child, and 
would be as a woman ; it would have soiled one's own 
mind to contend with her. Metaphorically speaking, 
I gathered up my skirts around me ; I would not touch 
her with the ^p of my little finger ; I resolved*to with- 
draw myself, as far as possible, from any communica- 
tion with her. It was a degradation even to have 
chafed at her vulgarity. 

" Why do you look like that ? " said my little lame 
friend at my ear. " Nobody minds what Miss Dormer 
says." 
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" How do I look ? Angry ? " I asked, smiling. 

" Oh, no, you never look angry — only so white and 
contemptuous, as if she were the dirt beneath your feet. 
Do you feel in that way, Miss Erie ? " 

" A little." 

"I should not like to be Miss Dormer," said Clara, 
simply. Then after a pause, in rather a troubled 
voice : " You don't think of me like that, do you, Miss 
Erie ? " 

" No." 

" But how do you think of me ? Won't you tell me? 
I like you so much better than the other teachers : I 
don't know why, either because you are not merry, nor 
young exactly, nor — nor " 

" Nor pretty." 

" Nor pretty ? Are you not pretty? I don't know," 
said Clara, hesitating, as if she were afraid of hurting 
my feelings. At which I laughed, and told her she 
need not mind. 

" But indeed I don't know," she went on, with 
rather distressed sincerity. " I like to look at you — 
you rest my eyes ; you are all of a piece, somehow — 
harmonious is the word I want, I believe — you are not 
red like Miss Sharpe, nor brown like Miss Tomlinson ; 
you are white, and your hair shines, and you are so 
still " % 

" Do you know, Clara, that you are talking non- 
sense ?" 

"Then, Miss Erie, tell me what you think of .me, 
and I won't talk nonsense any more." 

" I think you are a very good, affectionate little 
girl," I said, " and that you have abilities, but I also 
•think that you let your tongue run away with you 
sometimes." 

" Oh, now you are laughing at me," she said, and 
then she laughed too. In spite of my vexation with 
Amelia Dormer, this was the pleasantest walk that I 
had had for a long time ; there was something very 
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charming to me in the lame girl's frankly expressed 
affection. 

We reached Elm House without any further adven- 
tures. Dinner, afternoon lessons, tea, and another 
walk followed as usual. I noticed that Amelia Dormer 
did not go for the evening walk, and that she had a 
curiously excited look when we met her in the hall on 
our return. Her face was flushed : her eyes were on 
fire. She spoke to me with an abruptness which I could 
not understand. " Miss Becket wants you in the 
study. You need not take off your things. You are 
to come this minute." 

I turned to the study door without answering her. 
The girls were walking languidly up-stairs to take off 
their out-door things. Amelia watched me cross the 
hall : then, as if forced by a sudden impulse, followed 
me and caught me by the arm. 

« You've always hated me," she said, " and you've 
always got me into trouble when you could. I've got 
you into trouble now, and I'm glad of it. It's only 
treating you as you treat me." 

" That is not true," I said, disengaging myself from 
her hand. 

" It is true. It's true that you loathe me. You 
shook off my hand just now as if a snake had touched 
you % If you had not hated me I never would have 
told Miss Becket." 

Then she burst into tears. 

" You are hysterical, Amelia," I said, coolly. " Go 
up-stairs and lie down until you are' better. Don't 
concern yourself. Nothing you can say will hurt me." 

" Won't it hurt you if Miss Becket sends you 
away ? " exclaimed the girl, sobbing, but passionately 
spiteful still. 

I made her no answer : I opened the door and 
entered the study as composedly as if I had been 
going to give a musrc lesson, but secretly I had turned 
cold and sick with a terrible fear. Was it possible 
that Miss Becket's displeasure (whatever it was about) 
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could go so far as to make me homeless once more ? 
I thought of the ways in which I had tried to make 
myself valuable — even indispensable — to my em- 
ployers, and I decided that my fears were unreason- 
able. c But my heart sank when I saw Miss Becket's 
face, and more when I glanced at Miss Tomlinson. 
Miss Becket looked only severe, but Miss Tomlinson 
was triumphant. Miss Maria was not much sourer 
than usual. 

" Sit down, Miss Erie," said the schoolmistress, 
dryly. " We won't detain you long. A fact has come 
to our knowledge which has surprised us very much. 
Is it possible that you — you, an instructress of youth, 
a teacher in my seminary for young ladies, where girls 
have been confided to my care by their parents in 
implicit confidence that they will be educated in wise 
and godly ways, as gentlewomen and as Christians — 
is it possible that you have so far forgotten yourself 
as to hold conversation with gentlemen instead of 
coming indoors at the proper hour to family prayers, 
and to walk in a direction where you expected to 
meet them afterward ? " 

This was what might be called the indictment. I 
was irritated beyond control. I sprang to my feet 
and denied the charge with flaming cheeks, with tears 
which I could not suppress. My vehemence did^no 
good with Miss Becket. She eyed me contemptuously 
as I stood panting and passionate before her. 

" There is no need for so much excitement," she 
said at last. " If you are innocent of improper be- 
havior you can vindicate yourself quietly. You do 
not correspond with either of the gentlemen to whom 
you spoke this morning in the garden ? " 

" Certainly not : I never saw either of them before. 
The question is an insult, Miss Becket," I said, im- 
petuously. 

" Not so fast," said Miss Becket, holding up her 
hand. " If these gentlemen do not know you, how 
comes it that one of them has been bribing my ser- 
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vants to convey a letter to you, and telling her that 
you knew him well ? " 

" It is a wicked, wicked lie : I never saw them in 
all my life before ! " I cried. 

" Mary very properly brought me the letter," said 
Miss Becket, '• and she brought it at the moment when 
Miss Dormer — who was very much concerned and 
shocked at the things which she had heard and seen 
to-day — was making her report. The two stories 
coincided in a very remarkable manner. I can only 
hope you are not deceiving me, Miss Erie. Here is 
your letter." And Miss Becket produced a sealed 
envelope, and handed it across the table with an air 
of sublime magnanimity. . 

" It is not for me," I said, pushing away the un- 
opened letter. " I do not want it : I will not have it. 
Whoever this person is, he has no business to write to 

me. 

" You must open your own letter," said Miss Maria, 
sharply. " You don't know what it may contain. Its 
tenor will prpbably justify you, if you are speaking 
the truth, you know, Miss Erie." 

" If you do not believe me without this man's letter, 
you will not believe me with it," I said. " I will not 
read it. You may open it if you like." 

Mjss Becket exchanged a glance with her sister. I 
could see that she was shaken in her opinion of my 
culpability. But Miss Maria gloomily shook her head. 
She was not shaken one bit. 

" I will open the letter," said Miss Becket, at last. 

Miss Maria said " Ah ! " and sighed. Miss Tom- 
linson sighed too, and pursed up her lips. I think 
Miss Becket really wished me to be proved innocent 
of the enormities laid to my charge. But her sister 
and her head-teacher did not. 

Miss Becket solemnly broke the seal, unfolded the 
letter, and glanced at the first page. Then she 
frowned. We waited in breathless silence for her ver- 
dict. She turned the page, read the conclusion, 
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spread the letter open on the table and smoothed it 
with her hand. 

" I am sorry to say," she said, deliberately, " that 
this letter does not carry out the — ah — the theory — 
which Miss Erie wishes us to adopt. This letter, 
Maria, contains a — a declaration of love. In short — 
in short," she repeated, majestically — " in short, it is 
an offer of marriage from the gentleman whom Miss 
Erie maintains she does not know." 



CHAPTER VII. 

DISMISSAL. 

" An offer of marriage ? " said Miss Maria, with a 
gasp of incredulity. " Dear me, how extraordinary ! 
Who is this gentleman, Miss Erie ? " 

" Yes, who is this gentleman ? What is his name ?" 
Miss Becket demanded, severely. 

" I don't know his name. At least," I said, foolishly 
faltering as I remembered how I had heard him ad- 
dressed by his brother, " I think he — one of them — is 
called Godfrey, but I " 

My hesitation was fatal. "Yes," said Miss Becket, 
glancing at her sister and Miss Tomlinson in turn, 
u quite right. You see Miss Erie knows more about 
it than she is willing to acknowledge." 

I began to protest, to explain ; but she cut me 
short. 

" Enough of this," she said, in her most authorita- 
tive manner. " You must see my position, Miss Erie. 
If the matter lay between ourselves only, I might re- 
consider my decision. But the very servants know : 
my pupils have heard of it already. I am account- 
able to their parents, and I really can not allow them 
to be taught any longer by a young person, who, if 
not seriously culpable, has at any rate been heedless 
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and imprudent — more heedless and imprudent, I fear, 
than she chooses to acknowledge. Don't you agree 
with me ?" she said, turning to her sister. 

" Quite so," said Miss Maria. 

" I am sorry to part with you, Miss Erie," Miss 
Becket went on, grimly. " You have done your work 
well hitherto, but I could not possibly retain you after 
such a scandal. Let me see : it's too late for you to 
go to-night. You had better pack your box and set 
off to-morrow morning." 

" But surely — surely — " I gasped out, "you will not 
send me away for this — for what I could not help ? 
It was no fault of mine — and I have — nowhere to go. 
I have no home — no relations " 

My pride ought to have kept me from saying this ; 
but for the moment my pride went to the wall. I 
burst out crying before them all. I was so humili- 
ated, so stricken down — and I thought with a kind of 
shuddering horror of the days and weeks which I had 
formerly spent in London when looking for work. 
Was it all to come over again ? — the anxiety, the 
fatigue, the disappointment, the semi-starvation ? I 
sobbed like a beaten child. I think that I frightened 
them. I even moved them to a little pity by my 
tears : they had never seen me cry before. Miss 
Becket got up and walked about the room and ordered 
Miss.Tomlinson to fetch me a glass of water. Miss 
Maria produced her smelling salts and told me a 
dozen times over not to cry. It was a sneer from 
Miss Tomlinson that dried my tears. 

"You'll soon get another situation," Miss Maria 
had been saying by way of solace. 

"And if not," muttered the head-teacher, "Miss 
Erie can accept the gentleman's offer — at least, if 
she has got his letter safe. Ah, here it is. Close to 
her hand, of course." 

Could I have shed another tear in the presence of 
a woman who. mocked at mv distress ? I was calmed 
at once : with the tears still wet upon my cheeks I 
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lifted up my head and looked her in the face. " I am 
glad to disprove one of your assertions, at least," I 
said. " You shall see the way in which I treat* this 
insult from a man whose name I do not even know." 
And then I tore the letter to pieces before their eyes. 
I am thankful to say that I did not read a word of it. 

There was a little silence, and then Miss Becket 
spoke. 

"You are, perhaps, the best judge of your own 
affairs, but I am not sure that you are acting wisely, 
Miss Erie. Here is your salary for the last three 
months, and for another three months besides, instead 
of notice. If any one applies to me for your charac- 
ter, I will speak the truth concerning your abilities. 
You are a fair average teacher, and a good disciplin- 
arian, and up to this time I should have said that there 
was no one upon whose steadiness and truthfulness I 
could more implicitly rely." 

" I am much obliged to you, Miss Becket," I said. 
" You have always been just to me hitherto, and I 
will try to believe that you are acting from conscien- 
tious motives. I will take the money for the work I 
have already done, but not for the other three months. 
And I should prefer to go to-night : it is not late 
yet, and I will not sleep another night beneath your 
roof." 

" Wait, wait ! " she cried. " Don't go in that spirit, 
Miss Erie, I beg " 

But by that time I was outside the door, and she 
did not follow me into the hall. 

On the landing, near my bedroom, I met Amelia 
Dormer. 

" Well ? " she said, looking half-defiantly, half-tri- 
umphantly, at my pale face and sodden eyelids. 
" Well ? " 

" Well ? " said I. 

" You are going away ? " 

" Yes." 

" When ? " 
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" Now." With which laconic interchange of mono- 
syllables I went into my own room and shut the door. 

I have not many possessions and it did not take 
long to pack my little box. When it was ready I sent 
the servant for a cab. I had heard whisperings and 
fiutterings outside my door while the packing of my 
box went on : they did not disturb me in the least. 
Once a timid knock came : I took no notice. I had 
got over the emotional stage of disturbance, and 
thanked Heaven for it : I could not have shed a tear 
or said a soft word now to save my life. I had put 
on my bonnet and cloak, and sat down on my box 
while I waited for the cab. 

The announcement that it was ready came at last : 
the maid carried down my box. I waited a moment 
longer, then opened the door and went resolutely down 
stairs. I had feared to meet familiar faces on the 
way. I need not have been afraid : Miss Becket had 
taken care that every one should be well occupied at 
that moment. She herself, lofty, unsmiling and dis- 
pleased, waited near the hall door. 

" I am sorry that you think it necessary to go to- 
night, Miss Erie. You will be so good as to send me 
your address?" 

" You will scarcely require it, I think." 

" I may wish to correspond with you " 

" That is not likely. Good-by, Miss Becket. I 
hope your next teacher will serve you as faithfully as 
I have done." 

" I have no doubt of that," said she, grimly. " Miss 
Tomlinson's youngest sister is ready to take your 
place." 

It was a bitter word. My place was then so soon 
to be filled up ! And nobody was sorry — nobody 
cared 

I had forgotten Clara ! At that moment she burst 
like a mad creature into the hall, defiant of all rules, 
heedless of all proprieties. " I will see her, I will say 
good-by ! " she cried. And then she flung herself 
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upon my neck. " Dear, dear Miss Erie ! I am so 
sorry — so sorry," she sobbed. " I love you so much 
— and now you are going away ! I am so sorry ! " 

At that moment I was sorry too — for her, not for 
myself. I kissed her twice — thrice — and put her 
resolutely away. " Good-by, Clara. Forget me as 
soon as you can. It will be better for you," I said. 
Then I left the house, and told the cabman to drive 
me to the nearest railway station. 

It was a little after nine o'clock. The sweet June 
dusk was closing in, the stars were beginning to 
twinkle in the violet sky. As we passed along the 
monotonous white roads, bordered on either hand by 
square gray stone or red brick houses, each set in a 
green isolation of lawn and shrubbery behind its trim 
paling or iron fence, I felt myself weighed down by a 
sense of inexpressible loneliness. I looked out at 
what seemed to be an endless succession of well- 
ordered, luxurious homes, sheltered from the world, 
full of happy people — as I pictured them to myself — 
of children, mothers, brothers, sisters, lovers, and I 
contrasted the life led by these fortunate persons with 
my own. Through no fault of mine, I was homeless 
and friendless : what had I done that my life should 
be so bare of sustenance, so empty of love and hope ? 
How could it be right or just that I, whose only 
desire was to live honestly and peaceably, doing my 
work well and trying in some small way to benefit the 
world, should find my efforts tend only to the bitterest 
of all ills — disgrace ? I had done my best for Miss 
Becket and her school ; yet in the hour of trial she 
had had no faith in me ; she cast me forth to the 
mercies of the world, as a withered leaf is thrown out 
of a window to be whirled away to destruction by the 
bitter wind. Was that to be my fate ? 

«*' No," I said to myself, as I still gazed out of the 

window at the rapidly gathering night, and watched 

the lamplighter at his work along the lonely grass- 

edged roads, "I have that witYrin me ^Vv\c\\ the 
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withered leaf has not ; a will, a purpose of my own, 
to battle with the storms of fate. I will not be carried 
away by circumstances : I will not faint nor fail, 
although the whole world shall seem to set itself 
against me. I will meet my enemies boldly and look 
them in the face : perhaps they will then turn into 
friends. For the world is not cold and cruel in itself : 
it is only hard upon the cowardly — those who will not 
battle with it on its own terms — it does not crush the 
brave. God and my own heart against the world ! 
We will conquer yet. I will do my duty, and leave 
the rest to God." 

My heart revived : I had found the right cordial for 
my fainting spirit. I think I am naturally no coward ; 
and the idea that I might fail from lack of courage 
acted upon me like a clarion-call to a soldier. I 
forced back my weak yearning for a sheltered home 
and the companionship of my equals. 

" Ease and comfort are not necessaries of life," I 
reminded myself. " Am I so much of a sensualist 
that I can not bear to do without them ? Would I 
purchase them by the sacrifice of truth or liberty ? I 
am a fool. I have youth, and health, and an 
undaunted spirit still, and I will make a place for my- 
self in the world somehow or I will die in the at- 
tempt." 

It was in this slightly exalted mood that I reached 
the railway station. I had already formed a plan. I 
knew of a quiet, old-fashioned temperance hotel in 
Bloomsbury, where one of my father's former servants 
— a middle aged, kindly woman — acted as house- 
keeper. I had once staid there a night or two : I 
had found the place clean and respectable — chiefly 
frequented by varieties of the commercial traveler and 
dissenting minister — and Mary Dixon had paid me 
great attention. I would go there at once, and I could 
look for lodgings and work on the following day. 
From the suburban station to v*\\\c)tv \ \n&.€. \^>^ 
driven I could go straight by to&vcv Xo YC\w^> <^w*s»\ 
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thence a cab would take me in ten minutes to my 
destination. 

Strong in this project, I paid the cabman, had my 
box carried into the station, and prepared to take my 
ticket. The lamps were lighted in the booking-office, 
but the place was not very bright, and I put up my 
veil in order to find the money in my purse. I forgot 
all about my appearance, which at that moment may 
have been striking but hardly attractive, for I had 
cried again, during my drive, and my head was aching, 
and my eyes were swollen and sore. As I turned 
away from the booking-office, I came suddenly face to 
face with a gentleman, and frcm his start and hurried 
glance at me I was recalled to a consciousness of my 
miserable condition. Not, however, until I had pulled 
down my veil and hurried onward did I realize the 
fact. The man who had stared and started at meet- 
ing me was no other than my tormentor, the " God- 
frey " who had bowed to me from the hotel steps, and 
whose letter had led to my dismissal from Elm 
House. 

I hastened to the platform, where my train was just 
drawing up. I was conscious that the young man 
had stopped short and was gazing after me as if in 
utter amazement. Did he mean to follow me — to 
speak to me ? I made my way to the nearest third- 
class carriage and hid myself in its furthest corner, 
but not before I had seen him dart back to the open 
road as if to speak to somebody who was waiting 
there. Perhaps he had gone altogether ! No, he 
was back again — he had evidently got a ticket and was 
making a rush for the train. The whistle had 
sounded : the engine was in motion. " Stand back, 
sir ! M shouted a guard. I had an instant's view of a 
frantic struggle, of "Godfrey," if such were his name, 
forcibly held back by two or three porters, swearing 
and being sworn at in turn, and then we were out of 
the station. The other third-class passengers, who 
had watched the struggle with thrilling interest, began 
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to laugh and to shout rough witticisms to the group 
left on the platform, and I knew that I was safe. 

Safe ? From what ? I asked myself next moment 
with contempt. Stabs in the dark, indeed, I dreaded ; 
but in open fight I knew that I could protect myself. 
I fervently trusted that I might never again meet the 
man who had chosen to make me the object of a jest 
— for jest I suppose it was — in so cruel and insolent 
a manner, but if I did meet him face to face, I 
thought to myself he would suffer more than I. A 
woman has but one weapon — her tongue — but the 
mildest woman in the world will sometimes use that 
weapon to good effect. And I am not, perhaps, the 
mildest woman in the world. 

It was ten o'clock when I reached my journey's end. 
The hotel stood in a quiet, dimly-lighted west-central 
square, nearly opposite an old gray church. The 
church clock was striking the hour as I went up the 
hotel steps. I asked for Mary Dixon and, in a few 
moments, she came out to meet me, expressing great 
surprise at my appearance and lamenting that the 
house was so full that she could give me only a small 
room at the top- of the house. I assured her that I 
should be quite content with it ; but she did not 
seem satisfied. She never could quite forget the 
position which I had occupied when she knew me 
first — when I was the petted daughter of a rich man, 
at the head of a large household, and she only an 
under-housemaid. I had gone down in the world 
since then, and she had gone up ; in the world's eyes 
her standing was possibly better than my own : she 
was certainly richer, happier, more respected than I 
— but she insisted upon treating me as her superior 
and in looking after my wants, as if I honored her in 
becoming a guest in the house where she now ruled 
supreme. Thanks to her, I was soon installed in a 
comfortable room with every thing that I could desire, 
and there I was left to think over my position, until 
sleep overtook me and lent its blessed aid to calm 
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my troubled mind and strengthen my wearied 
frame. 

The sun was high in the heavens before I awoke. 
Mary had come to call me, and stood by my bedside, 
regarding me with a look of some anxiety. 

" Don't you feel well, miss ? " she asked. " You 
don't look so. I've never seen you so white and 
peaky since you left Croft. Have you been ill? " 

" No, thank you, Mary. I am tired ; that is all." 

" No wonder — teaching a pack of young ladies, as 
you told me you were doing when I saw you last. 
Out Sydenham way ; wasn't it, miss ? " 

" It was. But I am not going back. I have noth- 
ing to do now." 

" Oh, you've got a holiday ? Well, I'm glad of that ; 
for, if ever any one looked as if they wanted one " 

" I'm afraid I can't take much of a holiday," I said 
rather sorrowfully. " Can you tell me of any quiet 
cheap lodgings, Mary ? I have left Elm House and I 
have not much money ; I must find something to do 
as soon as possible." 

I had never spoken so frankly before to Mary about 
my circumstances, and I could see that I astonished 
her. She hesitated for a minute or two, and then 
said, regretfully : 

" Dear, dear ! I'm sorry you aren't going to do 
nothing for a bit, miss. But never mind. There's 
lots of people that would be only too glad to get a 
clever, beautiful young lady like you into their houses. 
And, as for lodgings, you let me turn it over in my 
mind for a while and see whether I can't think of any 
lace. And now, won't you have some breakfast 
m<r ore you get up, miss ? I'll bring it you up in 

s ? u ,>oment, and then you can have a nice, long 

sir ! ' ' J to 



^ ran .V^.ank you, Mary : I would rather get up first," I 

dh ' l wil1 be down soon *" 
a " Vosed the door and left me, and I proceeded 

the statio nryself, feeling very tired, but more light- 



y 
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hearted, after all, than I had dared to hope I should 
be. Mary's homely kind-heartedness had already 
cheered me. It seemed as though she cared for me 
a little, and I had come to so sore a strait that the 
smallest atom of care and kindness was wonderful 
and beautiful to me. After breakfast, I sat down to 
enumerate my resources.- I had my quarter's salary 
(five pounds) in hand, and a couple of pounds beside. 
My old English schoolmistress had always been kind 
to me, and I thought of writing to her, but I knew 
that I should then be obliged to tell the whole story of 
my dismissal and I shrank from doing so unless I 
were obliged. I had friends in France, but I wanted 
to stay in England if possible. As for other English 
acquaintances, I had allowed them to forget me dur- 
ing my residence abroad, and I did not care to recall 
myself to their memory just then. It was plain that 
I must trust to my own efforts for the present ; if 
they proved unavailing, I would begin to think of 
applying to friends for aid. 

Mary proved a staunch ally, however. She found 
cheap lodgings for me with a relation of her own, and 
did not rest until I was comfortably established in 
them. I went to the Governesses' Home in Hare 
Street, and to several other places ; finally I came 
back exhausted, and only ready for bed. The next 
day was a repetition of the first. So also was the 
third, save for the fact that, not being so tired, 
I employed its evening hours in writing an account 
of my doings in this little brown book of mine. So 
far it has been a dreary record. Will it ever 
contain the story of a happier phase of life ? I 
say, No. . . . 

At this moment, the servant knocked at my bed- 
room door (I can afford only one room, of course) 
with the information that a lady had called to see me 
and was awaiting me in my landlady's little parlor. 
I took the card which Jane held out to me, and in 
the summer twilight I read the lady's name — "Mrs f 
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Desmond. " Who was this Mrs. Desmond. And what 
could she want with me ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DESMONDS OF ROTHERWOOD. 

Have I really to chronicle a bit of good luck at 
last ? Ah ! I speak of it too lightly. I would rather 
say — can it be true that my half-despairing prayer is 
answered and that work lies ready to my hand almost 
before I have had time to look for it ? 

I went down to my landlady's parlor, as I wrote 
before I turned this leaf of my diary, and there I 
found Mrs. Desmond, who had sent me her card. 
She was sitting in a hard, uncomfortable-looking 
chair in the middle of the room, with her rich drap- 
eries drawn closely around her as if she were afraid 
of touching the objects amid which she sat. She 
had a smelling-bottle in her hand, and there was an 
indefinable something in her expression - which be- 
trayed inward disgust — a secret repulsion which I 
could not altogether understand. The room itself 
was small, close, and ugly, but clean and respectably 
furnished. Why should she look as if she disliked the 
place so much ? It was nothing to her. 

She was a handsome woman, though not of a type 
that I particularly admire. She was large in every 
way — tall and stout, with large, finely-formed features, 
large, cold, light eyes, a large mouth with thin lips. 
Her hair was yellow and glossy, with a wave in it — 
rather pretty if it had not been patted down so 
smoothly on each side of her high, white forehead. 
I never saw a woman who gave me such an impres- 
sion of utter coldness. 

And yet her manner was agreeable ; there was an 
evident attempt \o be particularly gracious, Jier 
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dress was plain but rich. I should have thought her 
a prosperous woman but for a slight twitching of her 
right eyebrow, which gave her a nervous and unset- 
tled look, sometimes as if she were suffering from 
some great anxiety or sorrow. She had been twice 
a widow, she told me : perhaps that was the reason. 

" I trust that you will excuse my troubling you at 
this hour, and in this way, Miss Erie," she said, when 
I was seated. " The fact is, I did not like to wait, 
lest you should engage yourself elsewhere, and I was 
anxious to see you at once. I am in want of a gover- 
ness for my three children, and I thought that I 
should like to ask you a few questions." 

She paused, and I murmured, rather indistinctly, 
that I should be happy to answer her questions ; but 
inwardly I marveled at the course that she had 
adopted. I usually had to seek out my employers ; 
they were not in the habit of coming to seek me. 

" 1 got your address at the Governesses' Institution 
in Hare Street," continued Mrs. Desmond, averting 
her eyes, " and I thought that your qualifications 
were such as to render you a most valuable teacher." 

I interrupted her. " I gave Miss Becket's name as 
that of my late employer. You did not " 

" I have seen Miss Becket," said Mrs. Desmond, 
and then she came to a full stop. I think she was a 
little embarrassed. 

" I do not know whether Miss Becket explained to 
you the reason of my leaving her," I began. It was 
an imprudent speech, but I was resolved to gain admit- 
tance to no house on false pretenses. 

Mrs. Desmond cut me short. 

" Miss Becket explained it to me. Miss Becket 
regrets her haste, and particularly wishes me to men- 
tion that she exonerates you from all blame. It was 
simply an unfortunate combination of circumstances, 
upon which, I think, we need not dilate. My coming 
to seek you out proves, Miss Erie, that I, at least, do 
not consider the matter of much importance," §he 
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concluded with a wintry smile, which made me flush 
hotly, as if I had been foolishly investing a trifle with 
undue significance. Then she glided smoothly into 
an account of her wants and wishes. 

" I have five children, but two of them are generally 
away from home. The three whom I want you to 
teach are two girls and a boy. Claudia is fourteen ; 
Harry is nine ; Fina, seven. Harry will go to school 
before long ; and Claudia and Fina would then be 
your only charges. I want special attention to be 
given to languages and music — your strong points, I 
understand, Miss Erie. We live in the country, at a 
house called Rotherwood, a few miles from Rothers- 
ton, the county town. It is not my house, I may 
mention : it belongs to my first husband's father, Sir 
Kenrick Joscelyn, who lives there too, and kindly 
allows me to keep house for him. He is a great 
invalid, and has his own suite of rooms. I offer sixty 
pounds a year to my children's governess, and I think 
I may say a very comfortable home." 

She smiled again, in the same cold manner as before, 
and seemed to wait for a response. I asked one or 
two unimportant questions, and received satisfactory 
answers. But presently, as if she had been thinking 
all the time of the one subject, she recurred to her 
former speech about the " comfortable home." 

" When I say a comfortable home, Miss Erie, of 
course you understand that I do not mean any folly 
such as is sometimes talked, about * making you one 
of ourselves,' and so on. In the nature of things that 
is impossible, as I am sure your good sense will show 
you." 

" Quite so," I said ; and if I was silly enough to 
feel chilled by this view of the matter, I hope I did 
not show any change of countenance. 

" I was certain you would agree with me. You 
have such a sensible look, Miss Erie, that, though 
you are not very old — twenty-three, is it not ? — I am 
sure I can speak to you frankly. You have not taught 
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much in a private family before, have you ? You will 
see that your life must be to some extent apart from 
that of the household generally : you must be more 
with the children than with us : you dine with the 
children, of course, and you will have your own pleas- 
ant little sitting-room. Your evenings will be quite 
your own. When we have friends we shall be pleased 
to see you in the drawing-room sometimes ; on ordi- 
nary evenings you will no doubt like to read, or write 
letters, or sew." 

" I quite understand," I said. " It will suit me 
much better to have my evenings to myself. Surely 
that is the usual arrangement : a governess does not 
expect to. leave her pupils in order to dress for a late 
dinner, does she ? " And I looked into Mrs. Des- 
mond's*face with a spice of satire in my tone, which 
I think that she might have resented if she had under- 
stood. 

But there was no resentment in her face. There 
were other feelings plainly visible — relief, astonish- 
ment, and some satisfaction, as if she had been prepared 
to hear me object to her proposition. She seemed 
discomfited, too, and after a few hasty and rather 
incoherent remarks, rose to take leave, warming into 
something like friendliness as she drew near the 
door. 

" Then I may look on it as settled, Miss Erie ? You 
will come to us ? And the sooner the better : early 
next week, if possible. The children have been run- 
ning wiLd so long ! Could you come next Tuesday ? M 

I hesitated. I said I should like to consider her 
kind offer, and would answer it by post. 

" As you please. I am staying at the * Grosvenor.' 
Will you write to me there, or call on me to-morrow ? 
I really think it would be for your advantage to come 
to Rotherwood." 

She took her leave : a cab was waiting for her at 
the door, and, as I saw her set off, I almost wondered 
why I had not at once accepted her offer^ aud said 
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that I would go with her to Rotherwood. I don't 
know what held me back. 

I went up to my little bedroom, opened my window, 
and knelt down before it, cooling my hot cheeks with 
the soft evening air, and looking out into the square. 
The sky was golden and rosy : the sooty London 
sparrows were twittering in the sooty trees of the 
inclosed space within the square : the lamps were not 
yet lighted in the streets. I thought of Mrs. Des- 
mond and wondered whether I could live happily in 
her house. Then I took myself to task. " A little 
while ago," I said to myself, " I thought that I should 
be happy enough if I had the offer of work to do. Am 
I growing lazy ? Here is the work ready to -my hand, 
and I do not care to take it up. I am an ungrateful 
wretch ! Just because I do not greatly like Mrs. 
Desmond I hesitate to teach her children and wish I 
could decline her exceedingly good offer. A com- 
fortable home and sixty pounds a year ! I shall be 
rich. And yet I wish — I wish — there was some other 
way." 

While I meditated, my eyes were watching the 
movements of a man in the square below me — watch- 
ing them mechanically, while my mind was far away. 
He was walking up and down the pavement beneath 
the house in which I lodged : from time to time he 
stopped, and cast an impatient glance up at the 
windows — then he would resume his march. I could 
not see his face, and did not consciously think about 
him until the lamplighter appeared upon the scene. 
The light of the gas-lamp then fell straight and sud- 
denly upon the face and figure of the lounger: he 
again turned toward me : this time I saw him plainly. 
I fell back from the window with an involuntary 
exclamation of alarm. I had last seen those sun- 
burned, handsome features, the bold blue eyes and 
fair mustache, upon the railway platform when I left 
Elm House. Had he found me out ? Was he watch- 
ing for me in the quiet London square ? 
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His appearance settled the question. I would go 
to Rotherwood as soon as Mrs. Desmond was ready 
to receive me. I drew down the blinds, opened my 
writing-desk, and wrote the decisive letter. Then I 
bribed the landlady's servant with a shilling to take 
it at once to the pillar-post in the square. I saw her 
from my window as she dropped the missive into 
the yawning slit. She has just come back. 

My choice is made. At Rotherwood I shall have a 
home, work, the means of earning an honest livelihood. 
If with these I am not happy it will surely be my own 
fault. 

The evening's post has brought me a letter from 
the registry office. A Mrs. Jones wants to have her 
six children taught every thing for twenty pounds a 
year. She lives in Yorkshire, where her husband has 
a country living, and she says that I shall have a 
" good Christian home and religious privileges." It 
may sound absurd, but I will confess it to my diary, 
that I have an odd feeling of regret that I can not 
accept Mrs. Jones' six children and religious privileges. 

It sounds more like the sort of work that I am 
accustomed to. I have a silly fear that Rotherwood 
will prove a different place from what I have imagined 
it to be. A country vicarage — a person of evangelical 
principles — a large family : yes, there I should know 
what to expect. But Rotherwood 

Laurence Erie, you are nervous, you are super- 
stitious, you are silly. Go to bed and thank your 
stars for sending you good fortune which you certainly 
do not deserve ! 

Rotherwood. 

I had not time to write in my diary on the days be- 
tween my interview with Mrs. Desmond and my jour- 
ney to my new situation ; but I will make up for lost 
time. I had some shopping, mending, and making to 
do, which occupied my head and my hands until Tues- 
day, and I spent the greater part of Sunday in church. 
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I am no great church-goer, as a general rule ; but I 
was glad to sit in a quiet corner of Westminster 
Abbey, and lay myself open to the soothing influence 
of music. I wanted quieting before I went to Mrs. 
Desmond's : my heart and nerves seemed to be torn 
and bleeding, my brain was tired and yet excited. I 
think I turned my leisure to good account. I was 
calm enough, cold enough, to bear any thing, when I 
arrived at Rotherston, the nearest town to the country 
mansion for which I was bound. 

Mrs. Desmond had sent the carriage for me — a 
well-appointed brougham, with a respectable-looking 
old coachman, who was not too grand to look after my 
boxes or to treat them with contempt. He was quite 
fatherly in the way in which he adjusted my belong- 
ings, and told me the distance between Rotherston 
and Rotherwood, and I was glad of it, for servants 
instinctively copy their masters, and as the one be- 
haves you may draw conclusions as to what you may 
expect from the other. 

It was the close of a sunny summer afternoon. We 
passed through a gently undulating country, rich in 
woodland and pasture, pleasant indeed to eyes like 
mine, so long bounded by city and suburban outlines. 

After half an hour's driving along the white country 
roads, we turned in at a great iron gate, with stone 
pillars surmounted by griffins on either side, and a 
pretty little lodge beyond it. Then came a long 
avenue, with banks of rhododendron and azalea be- 
tween the great elm trees ; then the graveled road 
widened and divided into a carriage-sweep round a 
shrubbery, beyond which stood a great gray house, 
partly clothed in ivy and Virginian creeper : a stately 
and imposing building, which looked as if it might be 
centuries old. And this was Rotherwood. 

Beyond the shrubbery there was a flower garden, 
but it did not seem to be particularly well kept. The 
front door of the house was closed, and several of the 
windows were also closed and curtained. This lent a 
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sleepy, almost a somber look to the place. There was 
no sign of life about it, no hint of a welcome. Rother- 
wood might have been an enchanted castle, as we 
drove up to it , and perhaps the slight touch of decay, 
of neglect, which I speedily learned to distinguish, 
may have helped to give it that old-world mysterious 
look. 

A maid met me at the door, directed a page boy to 
carry up my boxes, and then led me through a wide 
hall, paved in black and white marble, up a wide and 
softly carpeted staircase, on which the light fell 
through broad, stained-glass windows. Then we 
turned down a long and rather narrow passage, at 
the end of which the maid flung open a door and 
showed me a pleasant looking sitting-room, into which 
the rays of the westering sun were just beginning to 
fall. " This is the school-room, miss," she said, " and 
your bed-room is here, next door to it, and the young 
ladies' rooms just beyond. I was to say that Mrs. 
Desmond was sorry she had to go out, but would be 
in by-and-by ; and where the young ladies is got to, 
I'm sure I couldn't say. You'll take some tea, per- 
haps, after your journey ? " 

The voice was good-humored, but a trifle too famil- 
iar. She was a pretty girl — not so young as at first 
I thought her — with crisp, curly black hair, dark eyes, 
and a high color, but cheeks and hands that were thin- 
ner than they ought to have been. I saw her taking 
quick note of all the details of my dress and appear- 
ance as I stood in the little sitting-room. I said that 
I would have some tea ; and then I went into my own 
room to remove my hat and cloak. 

The bed-room was simply but comfortably furnished. 
The only thing that called for special remark was a 
china bowl filled with the most beautiful roses — dam- 
ask, yellow and white — which I found upon the dress- 
ing-table. Their fragrance filled the room. I was 
glad to see them : it was a kindly attention on some 
one's part to place flowers in my room. Possibly ttuj 
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pupils had done it — I felt ready to love them at once 
if they had ! A little kindness goes a long way with 
lonely folk. 

When I came back to the school-room I found a 
tall girl of fourteen standing on the hearth-rug. I 
should have known her by her likeness to Mrs. Des- 
mond. She had the same fair hair, the same complex- 
ion, the same cold blue eyes. She was very elaborately 
dressed, and she carried a tennis-racquet under her 
arm. 

" I am Claudia Desmond," she said, giving me her 
hand for a moment, with about as much animation as 
a stone statue. " Mamma will be in soon. I dare- 
say you won't mind my going out : my brother is go- 
ing to drive me to a tennis-party. Fina's with mamma. 
Harry is knocking about the stables somewhere. I 
wouldn't see more of him than I could help, if I were 
you." 

" Thank you," I said, gravely, though I felt some- 
what inclined to laugh. " Then I will unpack my 
things. Don't trouble about me. I shall do very 
well." 

" You may have letters to write or something," said 
Claudia, who seemed to feel that an excuse was re- 
quired for her absence. " The post goes out at seven. 
Here's your tea. Good-afternoon." 

And then she walked stolidly out of the room. 

I was slowly drinking a cup of tea when a sound of 
voices floated to my ear, but whence it came at first 
I could not understand. The two windows in the 
room were open, but no one was standing on the path 
below. I heard more than I wanted to hear before I 
was conscious of having listened. 

Claudia's voice came first, loud and unmodulated. 

"Well, I don't see any beauty in her. It's just 
what mamma said : she couldn't see any, either." 

" Neither of you knows what beauty is," said a 
man's contemptuous voice — where had I heard that 
voice before^? 
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" Don't we ? Well, she's just the ordinary common- 
place governess, as far as I can see ; prim, and white, 
and stuck-up. I've had them like that before, but I 
never had a worse specimen than Miss Erie.". 

It was a pleasant hearing ! I covered my ears with 
my hands, and refused to listen any longer. When I 
uncovered them the voices had stopped, and the 
sound of footsteps was echoing on the gravel outside 
the house — Claudia and her brother were on their way 
to the tennis party. 

I finished my tea and rang for the maid to take 
away the tray. When she had done so, I stood for a 
few moments meditating : I was not certain whether 
I would go back to my unpacking, or sit down by the 
open window and rest. As I hesitated, a rather timid 
tap came to the door. I said — '* Come in." 

A very tall, burly, decidedly handsome young fellow 
stood in the doorway, with an embarrassed and shame- 
faced look. I started back. I think that I turned 
pale. I know that my heart gave a great throb of 
anger,' and indignation, and distress. For this young 
man was " Godfrey," the insolent-stranger whose let- 
ter had caused me to be dismissed from Miss Becket's 
school. What was he doing here ? 



CHAPTER IX. 

GODFREY. 

> He must have seen my feelings in my face, for he 
blundered into speech at once. 

"You needn't mind — you needn't be frightened, 
Miss Erie," he said. " 1 only want to speak to you 
— just a moment." 

"It is hardly necessary, I think," I said, putting on 
my coldest look and manner. " I have not the honor 
of your acquaintance." 
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The emphasis that I laid upon that word brought 
a deeper tint of color to the young man's ruddy- 
brown complexion. He looked desperately foolish 
and constrained. 

" It isn't an [honor, I know," he began to stammer 
out, " but I'm afraid — if you stay here — you'll have to 
see me sometimes, and " 

" Then I will not stay here." 

" Not stay here ? But you must — at least you are 
going to teach my sisters." 

" Your sisters ? " I repeated. " And do you think I 
would ever have come here if I had known ? At any 
rate, while I am here, this is my sitting-room, and I 
must ask you to leave it to me. I will speak to Mrs. 
Desmond when she comes in." 

And then I turned my back upon the intruder and 
looked out of the window. A mist seemed to come 
between me and the fair, green world without. Was 
I soon to be thrust forth from the haven which I 
thought that I had found ? 

ik But look here, Miss Erie," said the young man, 
persuasively, " you might listen to me a minute, you 
know, without any harm. My mother knows all about 
it, and she'll tell you that I — I'm awfully sorry, and 
didn't mean any thing but a joke — I made her go to 
the old ladies at Sydenham and explain it, and they 
would have had you back if they could, but my 
mother wanted somebody to teach the girls — and 



so 



" And you thought that I could be easily persuaded 
to look over what had happened — that I should put up 
with an insult if it procured me the means of earning a 
living ? " I broke out. " You are mistaken : I would 
sooner starve ; I would sooner work my fingers to the 
bone as a needlewoman at two pence a day than put 
up with such a slight. I don't forgive it, I can not 
forget it, and therefore I will not live under the same 
roof with you for a moment longer than I can 
help." 
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"But you don't mean that you'll go away, Miss 
Erie, now that you are here — just for that?" 

I was facing him now, and could see his look of 
bewilderment. I answered " Yes," and moved toward 
the door. 

" But, by Jove, you shan't ! " said my enemy. 
"You're mad, Miss Erie. Why, it's not worth mak- 
ing such a fuss about. Well, I beg your pardon, I 
know I was an awful brute, and a fool, too ; but 
nobody thinks any thing of what I say or do — a great 
awkward lout like me. Look here, I'll go away 
to-morrow and not come back while you are in the 
house ; won't you stay then ? " 

" I could not banish you from your own home ; 
that would make no difference." 

"But what can I do? I never was in such a rage 
in my life as when I heard what those old harridans 
had done. Of course I never dreamt that they would 
be told, or " 

My wrathful impatience would not let him finish. 
" And you think that I am angry because they found 
it out ! It does not seem to occur to you that your 
conduct was just as much -an insult to me if nobody 
but myself had known it, as if all the world had heard 
and seen." 

"Yes, I know," he said, penitently. "I'm awfully 
sorry, Miss Erie. The fact is that I didn't quite 
know what I was doing when I wrote that letter ; upon 
my word I didn't. I couldn't remember next day — 
until Neil told me." 

The excuse seemed to me worse than the fault it 
was meant to cover. I shrank back and looked at 
him aghast. 

" Do you mean that you were " 

" Drunk," he said, in a matter-of-fact tone. " Yes, 
of course I was. I'd lost a lot of money at Ascot and 
I was half mad ; I don't know what I did or said — I 
only know that I woke up with a splitting headache 
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next morning, and heard from Neil that I had insisted 
on sending that letter " 

I turned away my head. I could not think # of that 
interview with Miss Becket in her study without grow- 
ing hot all over ; and I suppose Mr. Godfrey Des- 
mond observed my blush. 

" I say ! " he exclaimed, in his boyishly awkward 
manner ; then he made a pause, and starad at me. 
" Did those old ladies make an awful row ? Did they 
put you into a fearful rage ? Weren't you rather glad 
to get out of their clutches ?" 

My hands were resting on one another ; I squeezed 
them together so closely as to give myself the stimulus 
of physical pain before I could get out my answer. 

" If you had been a woman," I said, " poor and 
friendless, without a home, and dependent on your 
own exertions, and you had suddenly been turned out 
of your situation in disgrace for no fault of your own, 
what would you have said ? What would you have 

done? Would you have been glad?" 1 stopped 

short ; the tears were coming into my eyes, and I 
would have died sooner than let them fall. 

Mr. Desmond stood looking at me ruefully ; he had 
not the grace to turn away. He bit his fair mus- 
tache savagely ; he grew very red in the face ; but for 
a minute or two he did not speak. When he did open 
his lips, it was in a humbler tone than I had yet heard 
him use. 

" I should say that the fellow that did it was a cad 
and deserved a thrashing. Upon my word, Miss 
Erie, I wouldn't have done it if I had been in my 
sober senses. I know I was impertinent before, but I 
never thought I could have been such a brute. The 
only thing that would mend matters for me would be 
to know that I'd done something to set things straight 
— and indeed I thought I had done my best when I 
got my mother to go to the Beckets and to you. I 
couldn't think of any thing else, but I suppose I've 
made a mull of the matter, as Neil said I should. 
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Neil's generally right," he continued, viciously, " and 
he said that I was making an ass of myself all 
through." 

There was a short silence. I would have gone out 
of the room if he had not barred the way : I would 
have spoken if I could have trusted my voice. But 
for the present there was nothing feasible but to stand 
still and wait. 

" Is there any thing more that I can do ? " said the 
young man. " If there is, I wish you would tell me. 
Shall I ^vrite to Miss Becket ? or shall I write a for- 
mal apology to yourself ? No ? Well, what on earth 
is to be done ?" 

" You can go away, and never speak to me again. 
I shall leave Rotherwood to-morrow." 

" I don't see how that would mend matters," said 
the young fellow, stolidly. " I think you had better 
make up your mind to stay. I'll not speak to you 
more than I can help. Of course you'll have to see 
me sometimes ; but if you could get over that — upon 
my word I never knew that women were so unforgiv- 
ing ! Well, you'd better carry the whole thing 
through — I don't care ; it'll be tit for tat, and I shall 
have no right to complain." 

His voice had grown sullen, and his florid com- 
plexion showed patches of white among its ruddier 
tints. I looked an involuntary inquiry: I could not 
tell in the least what he might mean. 

" You may appeal to Sir Kenrick, if you like," he 
said. " I suppose that you know that we are all here 
on sufferance — hanging on to him on the chance of my 
heirship. Confound it ! He hates me already ; he 
would be only too glad of the chance of kicking me 
out of the house. Your story would do for me, most 
likely: tell it by all means. Or — what would be worse 
— go and tell the Brudenells. Molly Brudenell-— 
if she believed you — would never speak to me again." 

I looked at him steadily. "Mr. Desmond," I said, 
" why did you go out of your way to bring, m.e,V\ex^. ^ 
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all, if you knew that I could harm you by telling you 
my story ? " 

He has fine blue eyes. I did not think, however, 
that they were capable of such a flash as they gave 
forth just tjien when he turned them upon me and 
replied. 

" I may be a cad," he said, " but I'm not such a 
cad as to shirk a plain duty because I might chance to 
get hurt myself by it." 

"Was it your duty to bring me here ? " I said, with 
some sarcasm, though, as a matter of fact, his words 
had softened me a little. 

" Well, I thought so. I knew I had played you a 
nasty trick, and I wanted to make up for it. But I 
didn't go the right way to work, I suppose; and it's 
no good. Neil said that all along. He wanted me 
to — no, I won't tell you that. Any way, Miss Erie, 
you've got the whip-hand of me now, and you can 
upset the coach as soon as you please." 

" If I leave the house to-morrow I shall do you no 
harm," I said. 

"Well, perhaps not," he answered, looking down. 
" As I say, if it does harm me I shall get over it. It's 
only Sir Kenrick, you know — it would put him into a 
fearful rage, but that does not matter much — and — 
and " 

" And ' the Brudenells,' " I said. 

" Did I mention them ? " he asked, hypocritically. 
Then he grew red again and began to stammer. 
" They're friends of mine, and if they — if they — 
thought " 

" That you could behave in that way to a friendless 
governess, you could not be trusted with the happiness 
of any other woman ? " I said. 

" You're x awfully clever, Miss Erie. Yes, that's 
about it. N<jt that I should be trusted with poor little 
Molly's happjaiess, anyhow, I'm afraid." 

"Would anW one tell them if I did not?" I 
asked. " 

v 

i 

I 
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" Neil might," he said, laconically. " He doesn't 
want me to marry Molly — she isn't rich enough.'' 

I was silent for a few moments, and took the oppor- 
tunity of looking more closely at Mr. Godfrey Des- 
mond than I had as yet thought it worth while to do. 
He was a broad-shouldered, muscular-looking young 
fellow, rather thick-set and red-faced, but not without 
a sort of leonine beauty of feature and coloring. The 
tawny hair and mustache, the bright blue eyes and 
massive features, would have failed to please me, how- 
ever, if I had not also seen an expression on his face 
that I rather liked — an honest simplicity and 
straightforwardness which would have made even 
downright ugliness attractive. After all, the boy had 
meant no harm, and was heartily sorry for his incon- 
siderate freak. Should 1 not do well to condone the 
offense and stay ? 

" Well, Miss Erie," he said at last, with a sigh, as 
he moved away from the wall against which he had 
been leaning with his hands in his pockets, " I won't 
bother you any longer. You must do just as you 
please. I wish you would shake hands with me; but 
I suppose you won't do that ? " 

"Yes, I will," I said, having got through a 
volume of argument with myself during the last few 
minutes, and taken my resolution. " I will shake 
hands with you, if you like ; and I will do what you 
ask me, too." 

" What, will you stay ? " he asked, his whole face 
lighting up as he gave me a good grip of his strong 
right hand. " You'll be a perfect angel if you will, 
and you shan't want for a friend while I'm at hand, 
whatever happens." 

" I will see Mrs. Desmond before I actually promise 
to stay," I said, " but if she wishes me to do so and I 
see no other objection, I will at any rate stay the three 
months that we agreed upon. But if I do, will you 
promise me one thing ? " 

" Anything you like." 
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" Only that you will never play a trick on any one 
again of the kind that you played on me." 

" I won't," he said, heartily. " No, I won't. Drunk 
or sober I'll remember that. I keep my word when 
once I've given it." 

" Then I wish you would give your word not to 
drink more than is good for you," I said, moved by a 
strong impulse of pity for the young fellow, who 
seemed to be nearing the verge of a terrible gulf of 
ruin. But he only laughed. 

" Easier said than done. Oh, I don't often trans- 
gress in that way. It's very good of you to forgive 
me, and I~I — hope " — here he blushed scarlet again 
and looked confused — " I hope there was nothing you 
minded — I don't know what I said — in that letter, 
I mean " 



" I did not read it." 

" But you know — you heard- 



»» 



" Miss Becket read it, and told me part of the con- 
tents. I think it would be better not to allude to it, 
Mr. Desmond." 

He was just beginning some awkward rejoinder 
when, to my relief, the door opened, and his mother 
entered with a little girl of seven clinging to her 
ample skirts. I thought that Mrs. Desmond glanced 
at her son, and then at me, rather suspiciously; but 
she greeted me courteously, and asked if I had had tea 
and was comfortable in my new quarters. 

" Neil is looking for you, Godfrey," she added. 

" All right," said Godfrey, turning t6 the door. 
Then he turned back. " I've been explaining, mother," 
he said, frankly, "and apologizing. I thought I'd 
better do it at once. Miss Erie wanted to go back to 
London as soon as she saw me, but I hope that she 
won't do that." And with a hasty nod, which I believe 
he meant for a bow, he departed, slamming the door 
behind him. 

" Godfrey makes so much of a little," said Mrs. 
Desmond, coolly. " He would not rest until I found 
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you out, Miss Erie. Of course I don't think you're 
to blame : the fault lies with those prudish old school- 
mistresses, who could not make allowance for the freaks 
of a high-spirited young man. Godfrey meant no 
harm ; and I trust that the matter will not be unneces- 
sarily brought forward." 

" It is not a subject that one cares to speak of, 
certainly," I answered, with bitter indignation in my 
heart, "but, if I had known the whole truth, Mrs. 
Desmond, I think I should have preferred to take 
another situation that was offered to me in Yorkshire." 

" Indeed ? It did occur to me, or rather to my son," 
said Mrs. Desmond, with cold civility, " that some 
such ultra-sensitiveness might indispose you to accept 
our proposal, and therefore I agreed to say nothing 
about the matter until afterward. Now that you are 
here, however, Miss Erie, I hope that you will settle 
down quietly. You will not be annoyed by my son, 
who has a serious attachment in a very different 
quarter, and will not interfere in any way with your 
duties. You have seen Claudia, I think ? This is 
Fina, my youngest child." 

I spoke to the little Fina : she was a delicate-look- 
ing, pretty little creature, fair, like all the Desmonds, 
with floss-silk hair and large, blue eyes. I was glad 
to turn to her and away from her mother, who did not 
seem able to open her lips without wounding me. 
Mrs. Desmond soon left the room, and I was left 
to improve my acquaintance with Fina and her 
brother, Harry, who soon came running in from the 
garden. 

I made no other acquaintances that night — unless I 
can say that a portrait formed an acquaintance. It 
hangs in the corridor outside the school-room, and is, 
I should think, a very fine oil painting. I had not 
noticed it by daylight, but at night, when the lamps 
were lighted, the painted face stood out from the 
dark shadows around it with almost startling vivid- 
ness. 
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"Who is that?" I said suddenly to Claudia, who* 
was saying " Good- night " to me outside the school- 
room door. 

" That portrait ? " said she, lifting her candlestick so 
as to throw the light of the flame upon the pictured 
face : " it is Sir Kenrick's nephew, Roy Joscelyn, when 
he was twenty-one." 

" Is he dead ? " I asked. 

" Oh, no : he is abroad. He is very handsome, is he 
not ? " — Claudia's tones became softer, as if she took 
an interest in the subject. The picture represented a 
young man with a very striking face ; it was dark, 
finely-featured, but chiefly remarkable for a fire and 
fervor of expression both sweet and strong. The ear- 
nest eyes were perhaps a little melancholy, but it was 
the melancholy of the dreamer and the poet, and not 
of one who had already tasted sorrow. The appar- 
ently unemotional Claudia gave utterance to my own 
thoughts when she said, in a sentimental tone : 

" I always think it is the face of a man doomed to 
misfortune:" 

" Is any one doomed to misfortune ? " I asked, 
coldly. 

" Well, Roy seemed to be so," she answered, with a 
touch of sullenness. " He married against grandpapa's 
wish — we always call Sir Kenrick grandpapa, although 
he is not really our relation at all, you know — and then 
his wife did something dreadful — ran away, I believe, 
two days after " 

" Is that quite a suitable story for you to repeat to 
me, Claudia ? " I asked. 

She stared and laughed. " Oh, I didn't know you 
were so particular," she said, with rather a sneering 
intonation. " At any rate, she's dead now, and Roy 
is in America. I wonder that he does not come back 
to England. Good-night, Miss Erie. I hope that 
your room is all right — Harry is so tiresome " 

" How tiresome ? " I asked. 

" Oh, he makes booby-traps and apple-pie beds for 
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people that he doesn't like — governesses "and tutors 
and so on. I don't think he has done any thing to- 
night — he was afraid, perhaps." And then Miss Claudia 
vanished to her own room. 

I lay awake for many weary hours, and wTien I 
slept it was only to dream of the man whose face, as 
Claudia had said, showed him to be " doomed to mis- 
fortune." 



CHAPTER X. 

NEIL. 

Mr. Neil Desmond, whom I met for'the first time next 
morning, seemed to me to have a singularly unpleas- 
ant face. It was more refined than his brother's: thinner 
and paler, and perhaps handsomer, but it was cold 
and, to my thinking, cruel. His eyes were blue, like 
all the rest of the eyes in this family ; but they set me 
thinking how oddly different blue eyes can be from one 
another. Godfrey's were bold and merry ; Fina's 
innocent and sweet ; but Neil's — like Claudia's — were 
hard, unsympathetic, piercing. He honored me with a 
good deal of silent attention at breakfast this morn- 
ing : in fact, he seemed to be watching me in a furtive 
manner which I did not altogether like. Godfrey was 
more natural and simple : he overpowered me with 
services which I did not want, and set Claudia laugh- 
ing several times by his clumsy civilities. 

Decidedly I shall never stay at Rotherwood ! I long 
for these three months to be over ; then I will take 
some simpler, even if more laborious, piece of work. 
Why did I not accept Mrs. Jones's offer ? The six 
children and a country parish might have proved ele- 
ments of a pleasanter life than the one I am likely to 
lead just now. It is never well to enter a family under 
equivocal circumstances ; arid if I had for a moment 
suspected that Mrs. Desmond was the mother <ai \.V\s. 
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young man whom I saw at Sydenham, I never would 
have set foot in Rotherwood ! 

We began lessons at ten o'clock, and I found the 
routine of school-room work comfortable and tran- 
quilizlng after my recent experiences. All my three 
pupils were backward. Claudia was supercilious ; 
Harry, idle and unruly ; Fina, plaintive. But on the 
whole the lessons passed off satisfactorily, and when 
evening came I felt that my first day had been easier 
than I had expected. 

At eight o'clock I was sitting alone in the school- 
room. My pupils had gone down to dessert. I had a 
book on my lap, but I was not reading — I was watch- 
ing the shadows fall upon the lawn, and listening to 
the sleepy chirrup of the birds outside the open 
window, where all the scents and sounds of a summer 
evening stole gently in — when a tap came to the door, 
and the black-haired maid, whose name was Fanny, 
appeared. 

" If you please, miss, Sir Kenrick says he would 
like to see you, and will you please step this way ? " 

" Sir Kenrick ? " I repeated. I was a little astonished 
at the request. " But — is this the most convenient 
time for me to go to him ? " 

" Yes, miss, quite so. He often has visitors at this 
hour. And, anyhow," said Fanny, with a smirk and 
a little toss of her shapely head, " we all has to do 
what Sir Kenrick wants, if it was in the middle of the 
night, for he's the master after all, you see, miss, and 
master he will be to the end of the chapter." 

I did not think it worth while to answer this voluble 
young person, but I followed her down the passage 
and up a wide stair until she paused at a great green- 
baize door and tapped it with her fingers. 

" Those are Sir Kenrick's rooms," she said, " and 

here's his own man. Millar, I've brought Miss Erie as 

your master wanted to see." 

Millar, a tall, grizzled, military-looking man, gave 

me a soldierly salute, and saying, " TYv\sv*a^ m^arcC 
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conducted me to the further end of another long 
passage. Here he ushered me into a large, dimly- 
lighted room, where at first I could not tell where to 
go or what to do. 

A voice came out of the dimness to reassure me. 

" Give the lady a chair, Millar, here, close by me. I 
hope that I have not inconvenienced you, Miss Erie, 
in asking you to come to me at this hour ? " 

As I made some suitable reply my eyes were 
becoming accustomed to the dim light, and I saw 
that Sir Kenrick Joscelyn was seated in a large invalid 
chair beside the fireplace, in which a small fire was 
burning, although the day was warm. I looked at Sir 
Kenrick with some interest. He was the master of the 
house in which I lived, and the tone in which I had 
heard him spoken of was not altogether reassuring. 
But if he were indeed the despot that I assumed him 
to be, he had a benevolent aspect. He was a remark- 
ably handsome old man, with snow-white hair, bushy 
white eyebrows, aquiline features, and eyes — where 
have I seen such eyes ? I know now, but they puzzled 
me all the time that I spent in talking to him : eyes 
like those of his nephew, Roy Joscelyn, in the picture 
near my room — dark, earnest, brilliant eyes, with a 
fire which neither age nor sickness could destroy. 
His voice is both courteous and imperious : the voice 
of a man who has long been accustomed to obedience 
from those around him. 

" You must excuse an old man's whims, Miss Erie," 
he said. " When I tell you that I have been a cripple 
for the last ten years, I think you will allow that I have 
a claim to be humored. I like to see my visitors in the 
evening and, as I could not come to find you out, I 
had to send and beg you to come to me." 

" I was pleased to come," I said, on the spur of the 
moment. 

" Really ? It is kind of you to say so." He paused 
for a moment, studying my face. " ^\s&^\e. > \V\\.\s» 
not an impertinent question, may I a&Yi vrt\e\>ft£X ^oxx^x^ 
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related to a certain Stephen Erie, who married Lad$ 
Alicia Laurence ? '" 

" My father and mother," I said, quickly. 

" Indeed ! Indeed ! I knew your father very well 
at one time — and your mother, too. But how comes 
it " Then he stopped short. 

" My mother died many years ago," I said. " And 
my father lost his money and died when I was eight- 
een. Since then I have been a governess/' 

" It is a hard life for you, surely ? " 

" Oh, no." 

" You like it ? " 

" Not particularly. But as I have to [do it, would 
there be any use in fretting over the inevitable ? " 

" I see. You are a brave girl. You must come 
often to see me — that is if you care to visit an old man. 
Perhaps for your mother's sake " 

His voice trembled a little : he put out his hand to 
me and held mine for a minute or two. And while 
he was still holding it there was a great rustle 
of draperies, and Mrs. Desmond swept into the 
room. 

Sir Kenrick did not surrender my hand very 
readily. He gave it a little shake, and smiled as he 
let it go. There was a look of amusement — almost of 
malicious amusement — in his face, which I could not 
understand until I glanced at Mrs. Desmond. And 
then I saw. 

I suppose the poor woman really imagined that I was 
" putting myself forward," " forgetting my position," 
or something of the kind. Certainly her face was 
white and rigid with positive rage : the anger, the 
alarm, the surprise expressed in it were pitiable to see. 
It seemed as if she could not even speak. 

" Good evening, Selina," said Sir Kenrick, quite 
pleasantly. " I am gratified to find in Miss Erie the 
daughter of an old friend of mine. I hope she will 
often come to see me." 

" Fina and Claudia are in the school-room, Miss 
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Erie," said Mrs. Desmond, coldly. It was her way of 
indicating a dismissal. 

I said good-night to Sir Kenrick, and felt grateful 
to him for the kindly way in which he looked at me 
and clasped my hand. But Mrs. Desmond evidently 
did not like it. She stood by and watched us, then 
followed me out of the room, and looked after me as 
I went down the long corridor. There was malice in 
her eye : the subtle, vengeful malice of a cold nature ; 
but how I have offended her, God onty knows ! I 
can not tell. 

. . . I had written thus far when I heard her 
sweeping silken skirts outside the school-room door. 
She paused, moved on again, turned back and entered. 

" I am afraid that you will not be ready for your 
work to-morrow, Miss Erie, if you sit up till one 
o'clock writing. May I ask if you are busy with a 
novel ? It is a favorite amusement of governesses, I 
believe." 

Oh, the spitefulness, the littleness, of a narrow- 
minded woman ! I was better off in Miss Becket's 
school-room than I shall be under Mrs. Desmond's 
rule. 

H" ^P T* vf I* T» 

I have been here a week. And every evening a 
message comes from Sir Kenrick that I am to go to 
him. But never alone now. As soon as I reach his 
room, Claudia creeps after me, or Mrs. Desmond her- 
self comes panting up the stairs, or I find Neil already 
installed in Sir Kenrick's room. What are they afraid 
of ? What does it mean ? Why do they all regard me 
with such suspicious, jealous eyes ? 

It seems to me that Sir Kenrick is not as happy as 
he ought to be. Outwardly, of course, he is served 
and tended with the utmost deference ; but I see that 
he is secretly disobeyed : his orders are not attended 
to unless he can enforce them, and his wishes are 
systematically though potitely opposed. The house 
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belongs to him, but he is a cipher in the household ; 
and there is a dissatisfied expression on his face, some- 
times, which makes me fancy that he suspects the 
truth. 



To-day they went to a picnic. They drove away 
in two large open carriages, the vacant places in which 
were to be filled from other houses. Harry is not 
remarkable for his discretion ; and these were the 
remarks he made before he went. 

" Don't you wish you were going, Miss Erie ? You'll 
be all by yourself all day. Shall you mind ? " 

" Not at all, Harry." 

" Godfrey wanted to take you, but mamma wouldn't 
hear of it : she told him not to be so silly." 

" That will do. I don't wish to hear what other 
people said." 

" But Godfrey said it was a shame to keep you 
cooped up here ; and Neil said he. had better stay at 
home to comfort you," said the irrepressible Harry. 

I went on reading. 

" I don't think you do care much," said Claudia, 
who was pulling on her gloves and glancing at me 
curiously. " Do you ever care for any thing much, 
Miss Erie?" 

" Not much," I said. 

" Nor for people. You don't care much for people, 
do you ? " 

" No." 

" And nobody cares for you much, either ? " 

" No." 

How cruel children can be sometimes ! I suppose 
Claudia did not guess the stab of pain which her care- 
less, contemptuous questions gave to me. I spoke 
serenely : I smiled a little as I turned a page of my 
book, and I did not fail to nod a good-humored fare- 
well to the children as they ran out of the room. I 
heard the noise of their departure, the sound of wheels 
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as the last carriage rolled* down the avenue, and I 
read on steadily for at least ten minutes, without 
knowing a single word that I was reading. And all 
the time Claudia's questions and my own answers 
rang in my ears with painful, heart-rending iteration. 

" It is like the miller o' Dee," I said at last, throw- 
ing down my book with a laugh. " i I care for nobody, 
no, not I, and nobody cares for me/ Ah, that is the 
worst of it, the very worst ! " 

The barren past, the loveless future, unrolled them- 
selves before me like a scroll. Sitting with my elbows 
on the table, my head bent, and my fingers pressed 
on my closed eyelids, I saw myself growing older and 
colder and drearier day by day : with no natural ties 
to keep my heart soft and womanly, with nothing 
before me but a bleak old age, ungraced by any beauty 
of devotion, any brightening of love. Was it my fault 
that I was so friendless, so forlorn ? I could not help 
it if my cheek was pale, my tongue taciturn. Surely 
amongst all the homes that I should enter in the com- 
ing years, surely there must be some heart to respond 
to mine, if only by some little answering throb of 
tenderness. I do not ask very much, I said to myself : 
only some little crumb such as falls unheeded from 
the board of those to whom life is one long festival : 
only a drop of wateF to cool my tongue — for I am 
tormented with this thirst for love and happiness. I 
am not a machine after all, meant to grind French 
grammar and arithmetic, and able to dispense with 
the requirements of a human being : I am a woman, 
and I want help, and sympathy, and love ! I know 
that I might as well crave for the wealth of Golconda, 
the gold and jewels of all the Indies ; and yet — and 
yet — my whole soul craves for what it will never get, 
with the passionate longing of a starving man for 
bread ! 

And then, overpowered by this rush of foolish 
feeling, I put my head down on the table and cried 
like a baby. The picture of my future seemed such 
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an unlovely one that I realized my loneliness more 
than I had ever done before. Perhaps some childish 
discontent at seeing the merry family party drive off 
together on a pleasure expedition, leaving me alone 
without a word of kindness or regret, had something 
to do with this burst of tears. At any rate, I was soon 
ashamed of my weakness, and I lifted up my head at 
last — to discover, with a pang of shame and distress, 
that my tears had not been without a witness, and 
that this witness was the last person in the world whom 
I should have wished to have as spectator — Neil 
Desmond. 

He was standing beside the door, with one hand 
upon the door-knob, as if uncertain whether to go or 
stay. He looked pale, irresolute, troubled — so much 
my first hurried glance told me — and I hoped, as I 
started up and turned away, that he would make 
some slight apology for disturbing me, and take his 
departure. — 

But he did not go. He closed the door and came 
slowly forward, while I, with my back to him, brushed 
away the remaining tears, and feigned to be absorbed 
in contemplation of a book-case. 

" Miss Erie," he began softly, " am I intruding ? I 
beg your pardon most sincerely if it is so, but I have 
a message from my mother ,T 

" Yes. Can I do any thing for her ? " I said, still 
scarcely daring to show my face, but turning a little 
toward him. 

" She is sorry that through some oversight you did 
not join us to-day. She begs me to say that it was 
quite a mistake, and that she hopes you will allow me 
to drive you to the woods in the pony-carriage, which 
is now at the door." 

" Oh, no, thank you," I answered. " I would rather 
not ; indeed I have a great deal to do here, and I am 
glad of the spare time." 

"A groat deal to do?" he said, smiling a little. 
(His face is p/easanter when be simXes, "W. Yvs. &\& 

\ 
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not seem able to rid himself of a troubled, anxious 
look.) 

" Yes, a great deal. I would rather not come." 

" Excuse me," he said, looking steadily into my face, 
" is that quite true ? If you had been asked from the 
very first to come, you would have complied : you are 
a little hurt, perhaps, because you were not invited, and 
therefore you will not come — is that it ? " 

How curiously unlike his brother he is ! The words 
were nothing in themselves, but the tone in which they 
were said showed an amount of tact that poor Mr. 
Godfrey Desmond could not have compassed to save 
his life ! He spoke sympathetically, with a subtle sort 
of comprehension of my feeling that I was not accus- 
tomed to meet with, and which I was not quite sure 
that I liked. 

" A picnic is not such a piece of wild dissipation 
that I need regret my absence from it," I said, with a 
cool little smile. " Do you think I am such a child as 
to fret because I can not go to a party ? " 

" What has vexed you, if not that ? " 

" Is there any need to ask ? You may be sure that 
a woman always has little griefs and vexations of her 
own, and that — being a woman —she is certain to cry 
over them." 

" But you do not often cry, Miss Erie." 

" How do you know that ? " I said. " If I do, it 
would be no such great matter. Tears mean very 
little." 

" They mean a great deal with you," said Neil 
Desmond, looking at me keenly with his bright, cold 
eyes. u You do not easily give way. You have been 
in this house a fortnight, Miss Erie, and I have seen 
you bear my sister's insolence, my mother's studied 
neglect, my little brother's rudeness, with a calm 
serenity which has amazed me. But you feel these 
things deeply, nevertheless. Miss Erie, you were 
never meant to be a governess ; you w\lV tvq\. ^ wns. 
very long ; you are far too sens\t\\sioT^o>ax ^^SvsscwV 
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I laughed aloud. " I too sensitive ? You do not 
know me. I can bear any thing." 

" Don't let yourself be tried too far, Miss Erie. 
There are some things that even you will not be able 
to bear," he said, in a significant tone. "Do you 
think I came home to-day simply to fetch you to the 
picnic ? Not I : I knew well enough that you would 
not come if you were asked ; and as a matter of fact, 
I may as well confess that you "were not." 

" That I was not asked ? That Mrs. Desmond did 
not send for me ? " 

" Exactly. Wild horses would not have forced her 
into sending for you to-day. I am obliged to confess 
the fact, lest you should thank my mother afterward 
for her kind invitation, or something of that kind. 
Pray do not look so indignant, Miss Erie. I made 
an excuse for leaving the picnic because I wanted 
ten minutes' talk with you, and I explained my pres- 
ence here by a harmless misrepresentation of facts, 
because I did not want to startle you ; but there is 
no reason now why I should not speak as frankly as — 
as Godfrey himself. I want to warn you If you 
wish to stay here, Miss Erie, you must conciliate my 
mother ; and you will never conciliate her by making 
friends with Sir Kenrick Joscelyn." 

The sneer with which he always spoke of his mother 
was painful to see. 

" I do not want particularly to stay here," I said, 
" and I should never think of conciliating her by 
refusing the friendship of my father's friend." 

" Don't you want to say here ? " he asked. " And 
why not ? Are you not comfortable ? If the people 
were civil to you, would you not like the place ? " 

His voice altered so strangely that I looked at him 

in amaze. Its tones had grown rough and uneven, and 

his face had'turned quite pale : his eyes glittered with 

an unnatural light. "Would you not like the place," 

he said, in a still lower tone, " if you lived in it with 

. — with — with the man you \o\ed V 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AN OLD STORY. 

For a moment I shrank back. Then I recovered 
myself, and spoke with all the dignity that I could 
command. 

" Mr. Desmond, you can not know what folly you 
are talking. I have some work to do in my own room ; 
let me pass, please." 

" You will listen more patiently to me another day," 
said Neil Desmond, quietly. His face was still very 
pale, but a sort of shadow had come over the bright- 
ness of his eye, and a subtle smile curled his lips. It 
looked somehow as if he had, for a moment, with- 
drawn a mask, shown me his real face, and covered it 
again. " I feel that I spoke too soon ; but perhaps it 
is just as well that you should know that one person 
in this house is your friend — more than your friend if 
you will let him be. No, Miss Erie, I will not be 
silenced or reproved ; though I say nothing else at 
present, it is only because I do not want to repel you, 
to frighten you. At your leisure you can think over 
what I have said." 

" I shall forget it," I said, " as soon as I am able." 

" No," he answered coolly. "You will not forget 
it. You will not be able. I know you better than 
that." 

" You know me very little. You misread me 
strangely." 

u Are you so unlike other women as not to care to 
be loved ? I will say no more ; you will understand 
me better by and by. And let me repeat my caution, 
Miss Erie. Don't make too close a friend of Sir 
Kenrick if you value your happiness at Rotherwood." 

He was gone before I could reply. I suppose he 
went back to the rest of his party. As for me, I was 
so much troubled and perplexed by the way in which 
hehadspoken, that I could do tvot\utv^\\\^\^\\^VQ\ssK.. 
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and went out to cool my burning brow and rest my 
wearied eyes in the green shade of the garden. 

The more I thought over the matter, the less I liked 
it. I was half inclined to believe that Neil Desmond 
was making me the victim of a jest, such as Godfrey 
had, to my sorrow, once practiced upon me ; but 
there was a passionate look in his face, a ring of 
intense earnestness in his voice, which can never be 
mistaken. And if it were true — if indeed he were 
foolish enough to wish me to be his wife — how 
wretched my life would be ! For I could never even 
like him. I had, from the first, taken one of those 
violent antipathies to him which can not be controlled ; 
and to imagine myself holding any close relationship 
to him made me shiver. Surely, I began to think, it 
would be better for me to leave Rotherwood at once. 
But I had promised to stay three months, and I must 
keep my word. I have never broken a promise yet, 
and, God helping me, I never will. 

From meditations like these I was roused bv the 
sound of footsteps on the gravel of the garden path. 
I was sitting on a little wooden bench, and I saw the 
erect, military figure of Sir Kenrick's old soldier-ser- 
vant approaching. He halted when exactly opposite 
to me, touched his cap, and then remained stiffly silent 
as if expecting me to speak. 

"Do you want any thing, Millar?" I asked at 
length. 

He touched his cap again. " I ask your pardon, 
ma'am, for interrupting of you," he said, " but if I 
might make so bold as to speak a few words to 
you " 

" Certainly," I said. " What is it, Millar ? " 

" You'll pardon me if I say more than I should say, 
ma'am," he went on with evident embarrassment, 
" but maybe you'll understand as it's all for my mas- 
ter's good, and he's been a good master to me for 
many a long year " 

" Yes, " I said, trying to put him. at Yvvs £as&, " I am 
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sure he has. And he has had a faithful friend and 
servant in yourself, too." 

The old man's hand went up to his forehead again 
in quick salute. He was a grim-looking old fellow, 
gaunt, gray, severe ; with bristly gray whiskers and 
beetling eyebrows, which gave him rather a formidable 
look ; but his eyes were kindly, and his behavior to 
his master, as I had before had occasion to note, 
expressed the deepest devotion. I almost fancied 
that the water stood in his eyes when I spoke of his 
faithfulness. 

"I've tried to be that, ma'am," he said. "But it's 
not every one that has the eyes to see it, or the heart 
to acknowledge it like you ; though, if any one should 
do it, your mother's daughter should be the one — beg- 
ging your pardon for the liberty." 

" Did you know my mother, Millar ? " I exclaimed. 

" Indeed I did, ma'am, and a sweet lady she was, 
to«. You're not, so to speak, exactly like her." 

" I know that," I said, smiling. (For my mother 
was a beautiful woman, which I am not.) 

" And yet there's the same look in your eyes, the 
same smile and the same way of speaking, which made 
me think when first I saw you, ma'am," cried Millar, 
earnestly, " that here was the brave lady that would 
save him — that would save my master and Rother- 
wood ! " 

"What do you mean, Millar?" I asked, quietly. 
But I was more moved than I liked to show. The 
old man's agitation was evidently real : his hands 
were shaking as he held them out to me while he 
spoke : his eyes were suffused with tears. " Sit down 
here and tell me what you want ; and tell me, too, 
how you came to know my mother." 

Millar shook his head. 

" It's not for me to sit down beside you, ma'am : I'll 
stand, thanking you kindly, and I'll tell you, as well as 
I am able, all that you want to know. I kx\<t^ ^^x. 
mother, my Lady Alice Lauittv.c^ ) ^\v^\x^^^^^^^ R ' 
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a young girl ; only seventeen. My master went to 
stay with her father, the marquis, ma'am, and for 
many a year he went there, regular as clock-work 
every autumn, and met them often in London beside. 
You see, ma'am, Sir Kenrick is younger than he looks, 
and younger in heart than in age, and he was but 
thirty-five when she was seventeen, and he set his 
heart on her as he had never done before." 

" Do you mean that Sir Kenrick wanted to marry 
my mother ? " I said, wonderingly, as old Millar 
paused. 

" Wanted to marry her ? He would have given his 
very soul if she would have looked at him. But she 
wouldn't. There was another, you know, ma'am : 
your own papa, as was engaged in commerce — but a 
line, handsome man for all that," said Millar, apolo- 
getically, as though he feared that I might be hurt 
by this reference to my father's occupation. " And 
for a long time, as perhaps you know, ma'am, your 
respected grandpapa, his lordship, would not hear of 
my lady marrying Mr. Erie ; but when he died, and 
my lady was near three-and-twenty, she took her own 
way, as was natural. And then it was that Sir Ken- 
rick settled here at Rotherwood and sent for his 
nephew, Mr. Roy, then being about seven or eight 
years old, and he let it be known by every body that 
Mr. Roy was his heir, and would be master of Rother- 
wood in course of time." 

" Yes, Millar ; and what then ? " 

" Why, then, ma'am, we heard of my lady's death, 
when you were but a little baby : and I thought Sir 
Kenrick never would have held up his head again. 
But he got over it somehow, as we all do get over 
trouble in our own way, and then he set his heart on 
Mr. Roy, just as he had done before on Lady Alice. 
Nothing too good for him : nothing that he might 
not have, or do, or be. And then came the worst of 
it, for Mr. Roy proved himself not worthy of his love 
and care ; that was the worst oi a\\ " 
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" What did he do ? " I asked, interested in spite of 
myself. 

" It was not that he married against my master's 
will : that might have been no harm," said the old 
man, shaking his head mournfully ; " but that he 
married a worthless, wicked woman, in spite of warn- 
ing and remonstrance. Sir Kenrick was ill and could 
not go to him — else, I think, the boy might have been 
saved. But his folly brought its own punishment. 
The girl he married ran away from him two days 
after the wedding. She had never loved him ; and 
when she found, I suppose, that he was not rich — 
for Sir Kenrick in his anger had refused to help 
them — she left him altogether." 

" How terrible ! " I exclaimed. " And what did he 
do?" 

" That was perhaps the worst part of it. He cast 
off all his friends : he would not come back to Rother- 
wood : he went abroad — to Australia, or America, or 
some of those foreign parts. And Mrs. Desmond 
crept into the house — she was living in Rotherston 
then — and as Sir Kenrick grew older she made good 
her footing, and when her second husband died he 
asked her to live at Rotherwood with her children, 
and now she'll never go — until Mr. Roy comes home." 

Something in the old man's tone recalled to my 
mind .the fact that I was engaged to teach Mrs. Des- 
mond's daughters, and that it did not become me to 
listen to stories about them from a servant. I had 
forgotten this in the interest of Millar's story, and 
also in the sympathy aroused in me by his knowledge 
of my mother. I blushed a little for my indiscretion, 
I believe, and then tried to bring the interview to an 
end. 

" I think it is time for me to go in, Millar ; and J 
surely Sir Kenrick will be wanting you. I am much ^j 
obliged to you for what you have told me, but I tljjf *~ <l ^ m 
I must not listen to any more." 

The old mm looked at me sYvx^n&Vj. u V 
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stand, ma'am. You think I've said too much fc>r one 
in my position to one in yours. But if. you'll excuse 
me, ma'am, I haven't yet said what I came for. And 
it's because your father and your mother were friends 
to Sir Kenrick before ever the Desmonds were seen 
or thought of, that I make so bold as to come to you." 
I deliberated for a minute or two. "You must 
remember, Millar," I said at last, very gently, " that 
Mrs. Desmond is my employer — my mistress." 

" She may call herself so if she likes," said Millar, 
sternly, " but all the world knows that it's Sir Kenrick 
as furnishes her with every thing she wants, she being 
left with a bare three hundred a year to bring up her 
children on. It's Sir Kenrick, ma'am, that has the 
honor to be your — employer, if employer you must 
have—" 

I could not help smiling at his discontented tone. 

" I am at Sir Kenrick's orders whether he is my 

employer or not," I said, " because he was my mother's 

friend — and my father's, too : and if he wants me to 

do any thing for him I am always ready to do it." 

With these words I thought I had teTminated the 
conversation, and rose to go : but the old man 
stretched out his hands imploringly. 

" Then you must listen," he said, " because it is Sir 
Kenrick himself who told me to come to you. ' She 
might help you,' he said. And that was why I 
followed you here this morning, wherwevery one 
was out, and you were in a place where no- 
body could see you from the house. I have been 
watching my opportunity, ma'am, for the last three 
days, but never should I have got it if Mrs. Desmond 
or Mr. Neil had been at home." 

" Why not ? " I asked, startled out of my reserve. 

" Because they are jealous of Sir Kenrick's liking 

for you, ma'am, and afraid that you may win his heart 

away from them. What they want is to get Rother- 

wood safe for Mr. Godfrey, and they are afraid of 

every body else, " 
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" That can surely not be likely. I am too insignifi- 
cant to attract their notice." 

" Haven't you seen, then, how they follow you 
about, and watch you so that you shouldn't get a 
word alone with Sir Kenrick ? They know what Sir 
Kenrick wants ; and they are fearful of any one who 
might help him to upset their plan." 

" What does Sir Kenrick want, then ? " I asked. 

" He wants Mr. Roy back again." 

lk Yes ; then why does he not write to him to 
come ?" 

" You forget, ma'am ; my master can't use his 
hand." 

" But others could write for him ? " 

" Yes, ma'am. If Sir Kenrick knew where to write 
to." 

The words were simple, but there was something in 
the glance which accompanied them and the tone in 
which they were spoken that suggested a good deal. 
I looked up. 

" Does any one know ? "• I said. 

" Yes, ma'am. Mrs. Desmond knows." 

" Impossible ! " I cried. And then, after a mo- 
ment's thought. " But he could ask her ! He could 
oblige her to tell ! " 

Millar kept silence for a moment before he an- 
swered : " He has asked her, ma'am, but she says that 
she does not know." 

" Then of course she does not know," I said, feel- 
ing my face grow hot. It was not that I had any 
special reason for wishing to defend a woman whom I 
particularly disliked : it was simply that my instinct 
of justice was aroused, and my sense of dignity as 
well. How could I allow Sir Kenrick's servant to 
speak against Sir Kenrick's daughter-in-law without 
a protest ? 

"You think I'm prejudiced, ma'am," said Millar, 
with respectful obstinacy. " But I know what I'm 
saying. I've stood by and heard Sir Kenrick oji^Asks. 
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her, and cross-examine her, so to speak, all to know 
whether she hadn't any idea where Mr. Roy was to 
be found, so as he might dictate a letter to him ; but 
no : Mrs. Desmond — Mrs. Oscar Jo'scelyn as she was 
once, you know, ma'am — stuck to it that she didn't 
know. And then Sir Kenrick would sigh fit to break 
your heart, and mutter to himself that he never 
thought the boy would have forgotten him so soon. 
For one that loves his master as I do, Miss Erie, it's 
a sad thing to hear." 

" It is sad, Millar, if you are sure of what you say." 

" I'm sure, ma'am, and I'll tell you why. It wasn't 
more than a week before you came that I noticed as 
how Mrs. Desmond was all in a flutter, terrified-like, 
and anxious ; and one day, passing through the hall, 
she seized on Mr. Neil — not seeing that I was there, I 
being busy unpacking a case which had come from 
London — and says to him — * There's another letter 
from him : he's in America now : he'll be coming 
home if we don't write : what are we to do ? ' And 
then Mr. Neil looked at her and at me, and she turned 
as white as chalk. I pretended not to hear, and they 
went away into the library together. And that's why 
I think, ma'am, that they know where Mr. Roy is all 
the time." 

I was silent. Millar might be completely mistaken ; 
and yet — I could believe almost any thing of Mrs. 
Desmond and Neil. The two had inspired me with a 
great mistrust : there seemed, for the moment, 
nothing more likely than that they were plotting 
together to oust Roy Joscelyn in favor of honest 
Godfrey, who, alone and unassisted, was quite incap- 
able of plots. And then my common-sense came to 
the rescue. 

" Why should they want to keep him away ? Sir 
Kenrick can leave all that he is possessed of to his 
nephew if he chooses, whether he is in America or in 
England" 

" That's as Sir Kenrick pleases " sa\& \hfc o\& xcra&, 
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Cautiously. " But in the meantime it's hard that he 
should be away in a foreign land, writing letters, may- 
be, and getting no answer." 

" Oh, it's impossible ! " I cried. And then I was 
silent: Millar shook his gray head, and looked medi- 
tatively at the ground. 

" Why have you told me this ? What can I do ? " I 
asked. 

" It's just this, my lady — ma'am, begging your par- 
don, but it seems to me, sometimes, as if I were talk- 
ing to my Lady Alice still," said Millar, who had evi- 
dently a gift for flattery; " that Sir Kenrick was talk- 
ing about Mr. Roy this morning, and that I said to 
him: * Why not ask Miss Erie to write a letter for 
you, and send it to one of those old addresses of Mr. 
Roy's that he gave you years ago when he used to 
write ? There's no saying where he may be now, 
and though you know he's left that part, yet some of 
his friends might be able to forward the letter to him.' 
• But I've done that before, through Mrs. Desmond,' 
says he. * Yes, sir,' I said, ' but suppose you were to 
do it once more through somebody else ? ' So he 
looked at me straight with an eye like a hawk's, but 
I looked back at him and never budged; and then at 
last he says to me, * Well, perhaps it's a good idea. 
You go and ask Miss Erie to come here if she isn't 
busy. And so I came, ma'am, and have taken the 
liberty of telling you the circumstances first." 

" And you have kept Sir Kenrick waiting all this 
time ? " 

" He wasn't ready for you, ma'am. He isn't fit to 
see any one until after his luncheon. At two o'clock, 
if you would be so kind." 

" But, Millar," I said, struck by a new idea, " I 
know that Sir Kenrick can not use his hands for 
writing, but why does he not dictate a letter to you ? 
Why don't you write for him ? " 

Something like a blush came over the old man's 
face. He hung his head and temaJvcveA ^sto. Vss. •*. 
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moment. Then he replied, in a voice of remorseful 
confession — 

" It's a shame to have to say it at this time of day, 
Miss Erie; but murder will out, as the saying is, and I 
don't know that I've been a worse servant to my 
master for it, after all. I can't read or write, ma'am; 
that's why I haven't sent a letter to Mr. Roy long 
before now." 

" But I thought that all our soldiers were taught to 
read and write ? " 

" Not in my young days, ma'am. And I was 
invalided two years after I enlisted. That was why 
Sir Kenrick took me up and made me his servant as 
soon as I was able to do a little work. But 
they never made a scholar of me, from first to last." 

" Then — how will you get the old address ? Has 
Sir Kenrick got it ? " 

Millar's face assumed a mysterious expression. He 
screwed up his lips and shook his head. 

" Who has it, then ? How will you get it ? It will 
be useless to ask Mrs. Desmond, I suppose," I said, 
my curiosity being stimulated by the man's reserve. 

" I must go, ma'am. My master will be wanting of 
me," he said, touching his cap. " He'd be much 
obliged, ma'am, if you would come to him about two." 

He took a few steps down the garden walk, hesi- 
tated, wheeled round, and returned to me. Here he 
bent down until his face almost touched mine, made 
a screen with his hand to prevent his words from being 
carried away to some imaginary listener's ears, and 
said, in a hoarse but exultant whisper : 

" I can trust you, my lady. I've got Mrs. Oscar 
Joscelyn's keys." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

RIGHT OR WRONG? 

He was gone before I could remonstrate. Indeed, 
his expression of countenance was so triumphant and 
mysterious that it produced a comical effect and made 
me laugh in spite of myself. What he meant I could 
not exactly guess. He was surely not going to rifle 
Mrs. Desmond's desks and drawers. From the so- 
lemnity of his communication he might mean any 
thing ! 

Perhaps the gravity of our interview had been a 
little overstrained. At any rate I felt better for my 
involuntary laugh, and went in to dinner with more of 
an appetite than I should have thought probable that 
morning. When the clock struck two I made myself 
ready to go to Sir Kenrick's room. 

I found him looking placid and benevolent as usual. 
It was strange to me to think of him as a man whose 
serenity might be disturbed by violent, if transitory, 
storms of passion ; and yet such was the character 
that he had always borne. Of late, I had gathered, 
these storms had been more and more rare; but their 
possibility served to keep the household in a certain 
awe of him. 

" Has Millar told you what I want ? " he said, smil- 
ing almost affectionately as I entered. " I want 
you to write a letter for me, Miss Erie, if you can 
spare me a little time." 

" I am always glad to do any thing that you wish, 
Sir Kenrick," I answered. " Shall I write it now ? " 

" Yes ; now. Millar, are the pens and paper ready ? 
Ah, I see. Sit down, my dear. I have scarcely 
thought, as yet, of what I am to say. * My dear 
Roy »• 

/ wrote as he dictated, but alter \\vese. V\\x**. ^ wft& 
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he came to a standstill, and looked long and thought- 
fully into the fire. Millar, who was standing behind 
his master's chair, became evidently somewhat nerv- 
ous at this long pause. He cleared his throat vigor- 
ously once or twice, and managed in this way to at- 
tract Sir Kenrick's attention at last. 

44 Eh ? Did you speak ? " said Sir Kenrick, looking 
up sharply. " No, I don't think that this beginning 
will do : would you have the goodness, my dear, to 
take another sheet of paper and begin again ? Should 
you have any objection to writing in your own 
name ? " 

I hesitated for a moment in some surprise. " No, 
I think not — if you wish me to do so, I will." 

" I will dictate the letter," said he. And this was 
what I wrote : 

" Sir : I write at the request of Sir Kenrick Jos- 
celyn (whose hands are disabled through illness), to 
beg you to pay him a visit. He is old and feeble, and 
wishes, he says, to see you once more before he dies. 

" Yours faithfully, 

"Laurence Erle." 

" There ! " said Sir Kenrick, with a sigh. " What 
strange devices one will use sometimes to save one's 
self a little humiliation, child ! I have written to him 
so often before, and got no answer, that now, you see, 
I will let you speak for me. It will do you no harm ; 
he will think you are a new friend of mine — or even — 
a secretary." He put his feeble, palsied hand on mine 
as he spoke, in a caressing way which reminded me of 
my dear father and brought the tears to my eyes. But 
he did not see them : his mind was occupied by a new 
difficulty. 

" How is this to be sent, Millar ? " he asked. " You 
said that you had the address of the place where he 
Jived for nine months — in Canada. Where is it ? " 
Millar looked embarrassed. u ^o, su,\to^\ 
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got it. But I know where it is, if you would be so 
good, sir, as to ask the young lady to get it : I can 
show her the place." 

" Will you be so good, my dear ? " said Sir Kenrick, 
with his kindly smile. 

I began now to have a glimmering comprehension 
of Millar's plan, and prepared to protest. 

u May I ask where it is ? " I said. 

" It is in Mrs. Desmond's writing-desk in her bou- 
dore, ma'am," said Millar, in a tone of perfect inno- 
cence, as he brought his hand up to his forehead in 
the accustomed salute. 

" But — will Mrs. Desmond — may I go to her desk, 
do you think ? " I stammered, awkwardly, no doubt ; 
for Sir Kenrick glanced at me with slight and rather 
haughty surprise. 

" My dear, you need not scruple, I am sure. Her 
address-book is no doubt at the very top — of course, 
if you can not find it, you need not disturb her papers. 
Will you be so good as to do my errand, my dear ? 
Millar will show you the place." 

I went out of the room, escorted by Millar. He 
stalked on solemnly in front until we reached the little 
dressing-room in which Mrs. Desmond very often sat 
to write her letters ; but before he opened the door I 
stopped him. 

" What does this mean ? " I said. Do you really 
know where this address is ? " 

He gave me no answer in words. He merely pulled 
a small bunch of keys out of his pocket, dangled them 
before my eyes with a grin, which, upon his gray face, 
had a most demoniacal effect, and then turned his 
back to me and opened the door. Further question- 
ing on my part was cut short by the appearance of 
Fanny, the school-room maid, who seemed to be sur- 
veying herself in Mrs. Desmond's toilet-glass. 

" My goodness ! " said Fanny, with a little scream. 
" What on earth are you doing here, Mr. Millar,, and 
Miss Erie with you, too ? " 
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" A little piece of business for Sir Kenrick," said 
Millar, gruffly. 

" Business for Sir Kenrick in my mistress's room ! " 
ejaculated Fanny, with a pert glance at me. " Well, 
I never ! " 

It was time to stop these exclamations, and therefore 
I stepped forward. 

" Your master " — I put a special emphasis on the 
word — " your master wants Mrs. Desmond's address 
book, Fanny : can you tell me where it is ? " 

" Why, of course, it's there in front of you, miss," 
said Fanny, pointing to a little morocco-covered book 
and a writing-table. " Is there any thing else you 
want ? " 

" No," I said ; and taking up the book, I began to 
run over the names, in the hope of seeing the one I 
sought. 

Meanwhile Millar stood looking from me to Fanny, 
and from Fanny to me — a picture of perplexity. He 
had not counted upon finding Fanny in her mistress's 
room. 

Fanny, however, seemed very unsuspicious. She 
tripped about the room with a duster in her hand, 
giving a touch here and a flick there, humming a 
tune, as if she wished to show that our presence did 
not disconcert her in the least. By-and-by she evi- 
dently grew tired of waiting ; she went out of the 
room and pattered down the passage, singing loudly 
as she went. As soon as she was out of hearing, and 
before I could say a word, Millar closed and locked 
the door. 

" It's for five minutes only, ma'am, and she won't 
be back before that," he said, in answer to my exclam- 
ation of dismay. •' You won't find what you are 
looking for in that book, but you may find it here." 
And, taking the keys from his pocket, he coolly 
unlocked Mrs. Desmond's smart writing-desk. 

"I ought to know something about this," he said, 
"because, being handy with my frngexs,! m% catf^ 
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in once to mend it, and I saw how to open the secret 
drawer. There, now ! " He touched a spring with 
his fingers, and a small drawer at once flew open. 

" Millar, I can not sanction this : it is not what 
Sir Kenrick thought of," I could n,ot help saying. 
But Millar only shook his gray head and laughed to 
himself. 

" I don't say that it is, my lady ; but it comes to 
the same thing in the end. And, though I can't read 
writing, I always knew the look of Mr. Roy's letters. 
There lies one of them ; I'd swear to it anywhere." 

He pointed with his long rough finger to an envel- 
ope that lay uppermost in the opened drawer. I 
glanced at it involuntarily. Was Millar right ? It was 
addressed to Sir Kenrick Joscelyn, and it bore a for- 
eign stamp, the Monte Videan stamp, as I happened 
to know, because one of the girls at Miss Becket's 
school had been in the habit of receiving letters from 
a brother in Monte Video. 

" It was on the fourth of June, this year, that I saw 
Mrs. Desmond colloguing with Mr. Neil over a let- 
ter," said Millar, almost in a whisper; "and if you 
ain't convinced, ma'am, why, just you look at the date 
— and see if it isn't the same." 

" I can't touch Mrs. Desmond's papers," I said. 

" But that's not Mrs. Desmond's ; it's my master's," 
he replied, almost fiercely. " It's a letter from Mr. 
Roy to Sir Kenrick — I'd stake my life on that." 

" Let me take it to Sir Kenrick, then." 

He looked at me for a moment. " Yes, my lady — 
ma'am, I mean. Yes, perhaps it would be best. Sir 
Kenrick would give Mrs. Oscar a day to pack up in, 
and let her have the cottage in the park, maybe. It 
would settle the whole matter very easy." 

I drew back. " Do you mean that Sir Kenrick 
would send the Desmonds away ? Oh, I can't do that ! 
I can't do that ! " 

" No, ma'am, I didn't suppose you could. Bat 
we're spending a long time Yvete, vxvA m^ \a»&\sx ^^ 
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wonder where we are. Won't you look at the address, 
ma'am, and let me shut up the drawer ? " 

It was a very awkward position to be in. I had no 
business to be looking into Mrs. Desmond's writing- , 
desk at all, and my mind revolted at the aspect* which 
the affair would wear to the ordinary observer. But 
what could I do ? To leave the matter in its present 
stage seemed to be rank cowardice ; to take the 
letter to Sir Kenrick was either to display unwarrant- 
able suspicion of Mrs. Desmond, or to involve her in 
terrible disgrace. I had allowed myself to drift into 
a great dilemma, and the only way out of it was to 
throw conventional usages to the wind, and act boldly 
and strongly if I acted at all. 

The letter might not be from Roy Joscelyn ; and 
even if it were, there might be some good reason for 
not delivering it to Sir Kenrick. But at any rate I 
would look. Yes, on the face of it, I know it was a 
dishonorable act ; but then I thought of the poor 
old man up-stairs, patiently waiting for news of the 
dearly-loved nephew who never came, and I hesitated 
no longer. I took the letter out of the envelope. 

A glance sufficed me. It had arrived on the fourth 
of June, and it was from Roy Joscelyn. It was very 
short ; in fact its contents were apparent at a single 
glance — it consisted merely in an expression of wonder 
that he had not heard from his uncle for so long — 
" so many months : he might almost say, so many 
years " — and he begged him to write to the address 
given above. It was quite evident that Mrs. Desmond 
had suppressed the letter. 

I hastily penciled the address in my pocket-book 
and replaced the letter in the drawer. Millar nodded 
triumphantly. " Wasn't I right ? " he said, as he 
closed the drawer and locked the desk. I could not 
reply. My heart was beating loud and fast with the 
consciousness of this discovery, and of the means that 
7 had taken to compass it. Was it I, Laurence Erie, 
who had pried into another person's dtsV: axvd YooV^d 
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at a letter not addressed to me ? It sounded terrible. 
And yetwsurely this was a case, if ever there was one, 
where the motive made all the difference between 
right and wrong. 

I went back silently to Sir Kenrick's room. Fanny 
met us on the way, her little black eyes bright with 
curiosity. " Hope you've found what you want, 
miss," she said, with her impertinent familiarity 
of manner. I answered " Thank you," gravely, and 
went on my way. 

" You have been quite a long time," said Sir Ken- 
rick, as we entered his room. " You could not find it 
at once, I suppose. Well, my dear, will you kindly 
address the letter ? And then Millar will post it in 
Rotherston this afternoon. I can spare him for an 
hour or two." 

I escaped as soon as possible from his penetrating 
eye. I was afraid lest he should see that I was ill at 
ease. Once safe in my own room I added a post- 
script to what I had already written. " If this appeal 
does not touch you," I wrote in haste and with a 
trembling hand, "let me add that I am sure you 
would feel it your duty to return at once, did you 
know all the circumstances of Sir Kenrick's present 
life." And then I dispatched the letter, and gave 
myself up to meditation — not ofa very soothing or 
exhilarating kind. 

The pleasure-seekers did not return until nine 
o'clock, and I saw no one that night, except the chil- 
dren, who were tired and over-excited, and therefore 
very unruly. I was not sorry to escape a meeting 
that night with Mrs. Desmond. Had I done right or 
wrong ? How hard it is sometimes to say ! 

Mrs. Desmond did not come down to breakfast, and 
Claudia therefore took her place, after offering it to 
me in an unwilling and perfunctory manner which 
showed that she would* be deeply offended if I took it. 
Perhaps I ought to have vindicated my dignity, but 
discretion being the bettet ^ax\, <at n^V^Y \x\s*&^ 
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took my ordinary seat. Neither of the young men 
came down until breakfast was over. Godfrey was 
the first to enter, and it was plain from the first 
moment of his appearance that he was in a bad tem- 
per. His face wore a scowl which was not pleasant to 
see, and the words which he addressed to Harry, 
bidding him " get out of the way " when the boy 
obtruded himself on his elder brother's notice, were 
more forcible than polite. Then he sat and sulked — 
I can use no other expression — over his breakfast, 
with a marked loss of appetite and a decided deaden- 
ing of the healthy color of his broad, young face. 

Presently Neil came in, with his soft, gliding step, 
and his customary smile. The picnic did not seem to 
have affected his temper. He greeted us all with his 
usual politeness before he sat down. 

" We had such a pleasant day, Miss Erie," he said, 
looking blandly across the table at me. " We all 
wished that you were with us." 

" Oh, what a story ! " muttered Harry, and Claudia 
made a slight grimace. 

" Hold your tongue and behave yourself ! " growled 
Godfrey to the boy. 

As for me, I pretended neither to see nor hear. A 
governess must practice small pretenses all day long 
if she wants a peaceful life. 

" Don't kick me," said Harry to his eldest brother, 
in an injured tone. " You know you didn't — you and 
Molly Brudenell were quarreling like any thing about 
her." 

" Harry, be quiet ! " — " For goodness sake hold your 
row ! " — " Shut up ! " — were the various exclamations 
which brought the sentence to an end. Then, as 
Harry showed symptoms of recalcitrancy, Godfrey 
suddenly rose from his seat, seized the boy by the 
collar, and dragged him out into the hall, whence we 
shortly afterward heard sounds of lamentation 
proceeding. Neither culprit nor executioner returned. 
There was an uncomfortable sitetice. "£te\\ ^\qv\& 
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went on with his breakfast as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I felt a rush of sickening distaste to the whole 
thing — to the place, the people, the work that I had to 
do. I wished that I had never seen Rotherwood, or 
that in some way I could escape from it. The very 
air of the house seemed to stifle me. 

" Miss Erie, are you going to faint ? " said Claudia. 

Her sharp, unsympathetic voice called me back 
from the dark realm into which I had been drifting. 
But for her question perhaps I might have fainted. 
After it, I was able to command myself thoroughly. 

" No, thank you, Claudia ; I am very well. Fina, 
it is time for us to go." 

I saw Neil's eyes bent upon me with intensest 
scrutiny ; they had a mocking, questioning look. I 
could hardly believe that it was he who had spoken so 
gravely, so passionately, to me the day before. 

Claudia did not follow her little sister for some 
minutes. When she came, I was struck by a change 
in her manner. She looked at me from time to time 
in an odd, diverted, wondering way which I could not 
understand. Orice, when I directed her attention to 
her lessons, she even burst into a little laugh — checked, 
however, as soon as she was conscious of my glance 
of stern inquiry and reproof. Harry was sulky and 
tearful, but more amenable to authority than usual. 
The morning's work dragged heavily, and but for 
Fina's caressing little ways — she was a sweet and gen- 
tle child — I should have found it well-nigh unen- 
durable. 

The afternoon lessons were more easily accomplished, 
but I was glad when I could with a free conscience 
let Fina run away into the garden at four o'clock, and 
dismiss Claudia to the drawing-room, whither she 
always betook herself for afternoon tea. Harry had 
had an obstinate fit and would not learn his lessons : 
I was obliged to keep him behind to repeat them. 
We were both weary of the task : my head ached, and 
I was longing for fresh 2l\x. Raxrj sto^\Kfcy«.^c&& 
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with his hands behind his back, fed, sulky, miserable. 
It was on this scene of woe that the door opened to 
admit an unexpected visitor — an exceedingly pretty 
girl of eighteen, in a dark-green riding habit. Claudia 
came after her, holding the door open. 

" Miss Brudenell wants to see you, Miss Erie," she 
said, carelessly. And then she stood beside the door, 
with her fingers on the handle, as if she were waiting 
for Miss Brudenell to come away with her again. 

" May I come in ? Am I not disturbing you ? " said 
the girl, holding out her hand with so frank and kindly 
an expression that my heart warmed to her at once. 
She was certainly" very pretty, with a fresh yet refined 
beauty which had all the charm of youth and inno- 
cence without the slightest touch of rusticity. Her 
candid eyes were light-brown in color, long-lashed 
and limpid : her hair was nutty-brown, with gleams of 
golden light in its rippling, silken masses. She had 
taken off her gloves ; and when she laid her hand in 
mine, the touch, soft and warm, yet firm, seemed 
friendlier than any I had felt of late. But then I am 
absurdly impressionable, fanciful, indeed, sometimes, 
in spite of the coldness of temperament of which I 
am accused ; and I feel strange touches of emotion, 
strong currents of electric influence, by which persons of 
tougher fiber are, I believe, entirely unmoved. It is a 
misfortune of my nature : if God had made me blind, or 
deaf, or lame, I should not be blamed for His work ; 
why then should I be blamed for this ? But I despise 
myself for it all the same. 

" Is Harry saying his lessons ? Oh, do excuse him, 
just for once, please," my visitor said, in soft, coaxing 
tones ; " because I want to stay for a little time, and 
I can not talk to you if he is here. You don't mind, 
for once, do you ? " she added, pleadingly. 

" I think Harry will be much obliged to you," I 
answered, as I gave the boy his book. " Will you sit 
down, Miss .Brudenell ? " 
"Thank you." She took the tolofttit^W, 
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then glanced at ClaiTdia, and played with her riding- 
whip and gauntleted gloves in a rather embarrassed 
way. Claudia, still standing at the door, smiled dis- 
agreeably. " How long do you mean to stay in this 
stuffy little room, Molly ? " she said. 

" Oh, for a few minutes, if Miss Erie will let me. 
Don't stay, Claudia, dear : I know you want to play 
in the next set," said Miss Brudenell, sweetly. " I 
will come presently. Good-by." 

She nodded with a smile towards the unwilling 
Claudia, who kicked the door once or twice, and 
swung it backward and forward, after the fashion of 
awkward girls of her age, before she actually departed. 
And then Miss Brudenell turned to me with a sudden 
change of manner. 

" Miss Erie," she said, eagerly, and yet with a sort 
of timidity which I thought very pretty and engaging, 
" I did not mean to ask you any questions when I 
came here first ; but now that I have seen you, will 
you forgive me if I do say just one thing ? I know it's 
an extraordinary thing to ask, but I have really a very 
good reason for wishing to know. If you understood 
all — all — that I could tell you, you would not be sur- 
prised." She paused, and grew crimson as she hur- 
riedly resumed — " Did — did— Mr. Godfrey Desmond 
ever ask you to marry him ? " 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MOLLY BRUDENELL 



The question was so unexpected, and so startling, 
that I took a step backward, and did not answer for 
a minute or two. And during the pause Miss Bruden- 
ell looked me full in the face with her lovely eyes, as 
if she could not possibly take Wvotv a^-a^ . I^h^^okx^ 
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when I began to speak that she sighed and cast them 
down. 

At first ray temper overmastered me. " I do not 
see," I said, " that you have any right to ask the 
question." Then something in her face softened me, 
and I tried to speak more gently. But what could I 
say ? " If any one has told you that," I continued, 
" they must have purposely misrepresented the facts. 
Mr. Desmond cares nothing for me, nor I for him, and 
neither of us would marry the other on any account." 

" You have not said that he did not ask you," said 
she, again lifting her eyes to my face. 

" If you will tell me what you have heard, Miss 
Brudenell, and who said it, I shall be better able to 
answer your questions." 

" It was Neil who said it," she replied hurriedly, 
" and I thought he knew — but I was not sure — because 

I don't think that Neil likes me exactly " Then 

she broke off and began again. " You must think 
it very strange of me to come to you in this way, but, 
do you know, Miss Erie, I have heard so much about 
you from little Clara Vicary, that I knew you must be 
good and kind and would help me, so I made up my 
mind to ask you for the whole truth." 

" Was Clara a friend of yours ?" I said. The fair 
young face had grown rosy with blushes as the girl 
made her eager explanation, and I could not help lik- 
ing it a little. " Then I will help you if I can. I was 
fond of Clara." 

" You were very good to her. She has written long 
letters about you to me. You *vili tell me what Neil 
meant, will you not, Miss Erie ?" 

" There is not much to tell. Mr. Godfrey Desmond 
wrote me a foolish letter ; that is all. I never read it, 
and he was very sorry for having written it, and apolo- 
gized. It was nothing so very dreadful." 

" But what made him write it ? " said Molly, with 
wide-open, perplexed eyes. 
"J think it was meant as a sort oi \>r<xv:Uca\ y*W % 
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" But it was a horrible thing to do ! Ungenerous, 
ungentlemanly, everything that was bad ! " exclaimed 
the girl, with a sudden flush of angry color. " If he 
had meant it I should not mind ; but to write to you 
in jest — to ask you — oh, Miss Erie, can you ever for- 
give him ? " 

" I think I have forgiven him," I said, slowly. " It 
was a boyish trick, of which I am sure that he is 
ashamed." 

" He ought to be ashamed. I can not imagine how 
he dared " 

She was interrupted by the opening of the door. 
We both turned round and found ourselves face to 
face with Neil Desmond, who entered with the cold 
smile which seemed stereotyped upon his smooth, fair 
face, and addressed himself to Molly Brudeneil with- 
out a word to me. 

" Tea is waiting for you," he said. " Shall I take 
you back to the drawing-room." 

" No, thank you." Miss Brudeneil spoke almost 
haughtily. 

" My mother told me to fetch you," said Neil, 
coolly. " I'll wait until you are ready." 

" Wait outside, then, please," said Miss Molly, with 
her round, white chin in the air. Her manner had 
suddenly become defiant, almost insolent ; and from 
the flash in Neil's blue eyes I could see that he did 
not like it. In another moment he smiled again, as 
one might smile at a froward child. But he did not 
go. He leaned against the door and glanced indul- 
gently from her flushed face to mine. 

" So you have been investigating the truth of my 
story," he said. " And has Miss Erie set your mind 
at rest?" 

" My mind was not disturbed," said the girl, 
proudly ; " but as Godfrey has always been a great 
friend of mine I thought that I would ask Miss Erie 
about your story, and I find — as I thought — that it is 
not true at a//." 
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" What ? " said Neil, elevating his eyebrows. " Has 
Miss Erie told you that Godfrey never asked her 
for the honor of her hand ? " 

The sneer that accompanied his words exasperated 
us both. I should have spoken, but Molly Brudeneil 
was quicker than I. She seized my hand and held it 
tightly, as she made her quick, impassioned little 
speech. 

" She has told me how it happened. I know that 
Godfrey did not mean it. I don't understand how he 
came to do it — and I am very sorry ; but he will 
answer to me for that, and I shall see how it was ; 
because I love Godfrey, and I have promised to be 
his wife." 

It was the prettiest, the maidenliest confession that 
ever fell from a girl's lips. Her eyes sparkled, her 
cheeks glowed, her whole form seemed to dilate with 
the consciousness of the love that crowned her woman- 
hood. Even Neil seemed crushed for a moment by 
the dignity that had come into her bearing. And 
another listener was perhaps as much astonished as 
delighted by her courage, for the door was roughly 
pushed open — dislodging Neil from his lounging 
position with somewhat unnecessary violence — and 
Godfrey rushed into the room. 

" Bless you, my darling, for what you have said ! " 
he cried, and then, without any regard for the feelings 
of the spectators, he took the girl into his arms, and 
kissed her as I am quite sure poor Molly Brudeneil 
had never been kissed before. Godfrey's handsome 
face was flushed with excitement : I had never seen 
him look more manly, more moved from his usual 
rather sullen composure, than at that moment, with 
his arms round Molly's slim figure and his lips pressed 
to her blushing face. I turned away, but in turning 
away I cast an involuntary glance at Neil. His face 
had grown pale ; there was a twitch of the lips and a 
quiver of the eyebrows that seemed to tell of some 
repressed emotion. Almost beiotelVvad raxs^x.^ 
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expression it was gone. He uttered a contemptuous 
little laugh, and said a few words in low but very 
distinct tones. 

" Oh, of course, Godfrey was not to blame. He 
was too drunk to knowjwhat he was doing, that was all." 

I could see how the sentence struck upon Molly's 
ear. For the moment, however, she only pressed 
closer to her lover, whispering — 

" Oh, Godfrey, tell him not to talk in that way : tell 
him it isn't true ! " 

" Hold your tongue, Neil ! " cried Godfrey, raising 
his reddened face from over Molly's pretty, ruffled 
head, arid glaring vengefully at his brother. 

" Don't, for pity's sake, say what will make them 
miserable," said I, in an undertone. I loathed Neil 
Desmond at that moment, and yet I felt that there 
was some need to conciliate him, and I forced myself 
to speak entreatirigly. " Why should you say any- 
thing at all ? Come away and leave them in peace." 

He looked at me with his mocking smile. 

" But it is the truth, Miss Erie," he said, " and 
surely, in justice to Miss Brudenell, one ought to tell 
the truth. Every one knows that Godfrey drinks like 
a fish." ■ ' 

I. was silenced. Indignant as I was, I could not 
absolutely deny the truth of Neil's words. If Godfrey 
Desmond drank habitually it would certainly not be 
well for Molly Brudenell to engage herself to him. I 
glanced at the pair : their attitude was little changed, 
but the expression of their faces was curiously differ- 
ent. Molly had turned pale, her eyes were slightly w 
dilated and darkened, as if by fear. Godfrey's face * 
was fiercely red : his eyebrows were drawn together 
in a scowl, which made him look any thing but pre- 
possessing: the word that he muttered between his 
closed teeth was an ugly one to hear. I think that 
Molly felt a great qualm of terror. Her voice had 
lost its sweetness — it had a sttaitv^d wA \o^^t\s&^ 
sound as she said : 
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" Godfrey, is that true ? " 

Godfrey lopked down at her. The muscles of his 
face relaxed, his color died away into livid blotches as 
he answered, with a strangely passionate ring in his 
deep tones. 

" It never shall be true again, Molly, if you'll help 
me. 

" Oh, I will help you, I will help you," cried the girl, 
clinging to him with new tenderness. " I will do all I 
can. I would give my life if it would do you any 
good." 

The last words were scarcely audible. But Godfrey 
heard and understood. He bent his head orice more 
and kissed her on the forehead — reverently, as it 
seemed to me ; then, without another glance at his 
brother or myself, he led the girl quietly from the 
room. I am sure that there was a new resolve in his 
heart — a determination to be, at all hazards, worthy of 
Molly's love. 

' Neil, standing beside. the table, with his hands in 
his pockets, again burst out laughing. " The fools ! " ' 
he ejaculated, scornfully. 

This was too much. I turned round on him in irre- 

• pressible anger. 

" The school-room is my domain, I believe," I said 
sharply. " I do not want to hear your comment on 
what has passed. You have done as much mischief 
as you could, and I should be obliged to you if you 
would go out of my room." 

" It becomes you to fly into a passion, Miss Erie," 
said Neil, provokingly. " I did not know that you 

* were capable of it. One is glad to find you human 
sometimes." 

I said no more. I took up my book and prepared 
to quit the room. If he wanted to stay, he might have 
the school-room to himself. 

But he was too quick for me. By a sudden move- 
ment he planted himself with his back to the door, so 
that I could not possibly get out. T\vet\ Ve. c\cy=££A 
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his arms and waited, with a disagreeable smile upon 
his face. 

44 Not without my consent," he said coldly. " I 
want a little talk with you, Miss Erie, and I must have 
it. Excuse me if I am peremptory." 

44 1 do not excuse you. I wish to go, and you will 
please let me pass." 

44 1 shall 4 please* do nothing of the kind. I shall 
keep you here as long as I choose, as a punishment 
for the snub you gave me a few minutes ago." 

44 1 shall not speak to you," I said — rather too defi- 
antly for true dignity, I am afraid, and thereupon I 
drew a chair to the window, opened my book, and held 
it up before my face. But the letters danced before 
my eyes : I could not read a word. 

44 Come, Miss Erie," he said at last, after a prolonged 
pause, 44 you are a sensible woman, and need not bear 
malice for a trifle. Let me speak to you for five min- 
utes, and then I will go." 

44 1 can not prevent you speaking," I said, as I laid 
down my book and drew out my watch, 44 and as you 
are Mrs. Desmond's son I suppose that it is my duty 
to listen to you. Five minutes, I think you said ? I 
will listen to you for fiVQ. minutes." I placed my watch 
on a little table before me and looked at it steadfastly. 

44 The permission is as gracious as it is unexpected," 
said Neil, with an ironical little bow, 44 and I am only 
too happy to avail myself of it. I suppose you con- 
sider that I have behaved very badly to my brother and 
Miss Brudenell to-day ? " 

44 You said that you wanted to speak, Mr. Desmond, 
I promised to listen — not to reply." 

Neil laughed. 44 For a woman who looks as demure 
as you do, Miss Erie, you Jiave an uncommonly quick 
tongue. But I won't talk about your characteristics 
just now. I have a good deal to compress into five 
minutes. I want to give some little explanation of 
my conduct to-day. I should like to stand weAl v\ ^o>\bx 
eyes — if possible." 
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He came forward and stood beside the window, 
looking down at me. His fixed gaze annoyed me, but 
I do not think that he suspected my annoyance. I 
I have the gift of passivity when I choose : I can 
resign myself to look rigid, cold, immovable, while a 
tempest may be raging in my heart. As I sat erect 
in the wicker chair which I had selected, my hands 
locked together on my knees, my eyes resting on the 
gold face of my little Geneva watch, I flatter myself 
that I looked singularly destitute of any sort of feel- 
ing at all. 

" You are, as I said before, a sensible woman," Neil 
went on, in the smooth voice which I detested, " a 
woman of judgment and discretion, not likely to be 
led away by romantic dreams which never can be 
realized. You have even outlived the period of disillu- 
sion which is perhaps as deceptive as the period of 
youthful illusion itself. I don't mean to say that you 
have outlived your youth ; but you have had a history 
which has brought your mind to an early maturity. I, 
too, young in years as I am, have had something of 
the same experience." 

" Was it worth while," I said scornfully, " to detain 
me here to listen to all this ? " 

" I am coming to the point. To some women, Miss 
Erie, I should not dare divulge my purposes. I have 
complete confidence in your good sense, and I will 
tell you why I do not want a marriage between Miss 
Brudenell and Godfrey to come about." 

" Do not make me your confidante. I have not so 
far forgotten my youthful illusions as to be out of 
sympathy with Miss Brudenell." 

" Why should you be ? I wish to enlist your sym- 
pathy — your pity — upon her side. Seriously, do you 
know what sort of a man Godfrey is ? It is a thank- 
less task to blacken one's brother's character ; but in 
justice to Miss Brudenell it ought to be known 
that Godfrey is as thorough a scamp as ever 
breathed. " 
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" If he has faults you are the last person who ought 
to speak of them." 

" And stand by and see Molly Brudenell bind her- 
self to a life-long shame and sorrow ? I am perfectly 
convinced, Miss Erie, that if Godfrey goes on as he 
has been going on lately, he will drink himself to 
death in a few years ; and in the meantime, what sort 
of existence do you picture to yourself for his poor 
wife ? " 

I reached out my hand for my watch. " The five 
minutes are over, Mr. Desmond," I said. " I am not 
an arbiter of anybody's fate. Mr. Godfrey Desmond 
and Miss Brudenell will arrange their lives as best 
suits themselves. I have nothing to do with it." 

" And you care nothing ? " he said, still watching 
me. 

I thought of Molly's tender, radiant eyes, of the 
new resolution that had ennobled Godfrey's face, and 
I faltered in my answer. " I may care," I said at last, 
" but I can do nothing." 

" Are you so sure of that ? " he asked. " You can do 
a great deal if you choose. If you will collaborate 
with me we could work together. You have more 
influence in the house than you are aware of." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I will tell you a secret," he said in a lower voice. 
"My mother is jealous of Sir Kenrick's evident 
fondness for you. Surely you have noticed how she 
watches you and follows you about? She is 
afraid " 

" Afraid of what ? " I asked, as he paused, with his 
eyes fixed meaningly upon my face. 

"Afraid," he went on, slowly, "lest Sir Kenrick 
should leave his fortune, or part of his fortune, to 
you, rather than to her children." 

" But what an absurd fear ! " 

" Is it so absurd ? Sir Kenrick does not usually 
show warm affection for any owe,, ^\fe ta&\nsK& >as^ 
distrusts us all ; for you Yve sWns> a. ^rcatax \^^ 
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than we have seen him show for years. I think it is 
no wonder that my mother is afraid." 

" Let her send me away then ; I am ready to 
go. 

" No. I should not allow her to do that. You may 
be surprised at my speaking in that way ; but, as a 
matter of fact, my mother is greatly guided by my 
advice in everyday affairs. We are both anxious to 
guard poor old Sir Kenrick, whose mind is not so 
strong as it used to be, against the designs of one, 
Roy Joscelyn, a needy adventurer, who is Sir Ken- 
rick's nephew." 

" While you — what are you? Not relations at all, in 
reality." 

" Connections by marriage," said Neil, with a slight 
smile. " My mother's first husband was Sir Kenrick's 
son. We are the children of her second husband — 
unfortunately for us. But we have made — my mother 
says — the happiness of his life. We hope, at any rate, 
that he will one day make the happiness of ours." 

"You mean you hope that he will leave you his 
money." 

"You need not put it in so barefaced a manner, 
Miss Erie. Certainly we think that my mother 
should be recompensed for all her care and trouble ; 
and, as Godfrey has been brought up in idleness to 
please him, we think that Sir Kenrick owes something 
to Godfrey. Then there are the little girls and 
Harry " 

" And yourself," I added, suddenly. 

A curious smile flitted over Neil Desmond's face. 
He played a little with his fair mustache, and turned 
his head meditatively to one side before he answered. 

" I want nothing for myself," he said slowly, after a 

little pause, " I want only to see my family prosperous 

and happy. Their good fortune is also mine ; and I 

shall be well content to be the steward of my brother 

Godfrey's estate.'* 

"It seems to me that Sir Kenrick vs tcvoi^ YskfeVj to 
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leave his estate to his own nephew than to any one 
else," I said. 

A flash of light sped from Neil's blue eyes. " He 
has said so to you ? " he exclaimed. 

" Oh, no, no," I answered, in confusion. " I was 
speaking only of what was likely — of what seems most 
probable." 

" Indeed ? You have had some conversation with 
him on the subject." 

" He has mentioned his nephew to me, but he said 
nothing about money matters." 

"Nothing?" 

" Absolutely nothing." 

" I will believe you, Miss Erie. I do not think that 
you would say what is not true. But, remember — 
you will have no peace, no comfort in this house, if 
you let Sir Kenrick make a favorite of you, 
unless — 



>» 



" Well ? Unless 



" Unless," he said, looking me full in the face, and 
speaking with great deliberation, " unless you make 
up your mind to work with me, and for my ends. 
And it is not for my advantage that Godfrey should 
marry Molly Brudenell." 

It was perhaps fortunate that before I could utter 
the angry rejoinder which rose involuntarily to my 
lips, the door opened and Fina and Harry rushed in, 
bringing our conversation effectually to a close. But 
he had time to whisper a few words in my ear. " I 
want you to use your influence with Sir Kenrick 
against this marriage. Do you not see what I desire ? 
I mean to be master of Rotherwood, and you are to 
be my wife." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"joscelyn's foll y." 

August 28. — In six days I shall have been three 
months at Rotherwood. My time of probation — the 
time I promised that I would stay — is nearly over ; 
and now what shall I do ? I am sure that Mrs. Des- 
mond wishes me to stay. And if it were not for Neil 
Desmond I think I would. 

I have been happier of late; perhaps I should rather 
say, calmer, more contented : happiness is too strong 
a word. There are some people — especially women — 
who do not know what happiness means. Their lives 
are like the soft, peaceful, gray days of autumn, with- 
out autumn's crimson fire and golden glow. Is it 
any thing to complain of ? I ought to be thankful that 
the day is calm and quiet; that for the present, at any 
rate, the tempest does not blow, nor the rains beat 
upon my uncovered head. Only — sometimes — one 
asks one's self, " Is this all ? " — and then life hardly 
seems worth living. 

But I ought to be content. I have gained some 
victories since I came. Mrs. Desmond may not like 
me, but she trusts me. Godfrey is my true friend, 
and his betrothed, Molly Brudenell, seeks me out to 
say kind and loving things to me. Clara Vicary has 
come to stay with her; and the two insist on making 
me their friend. I wish sometimes that they would 
neglect me a little more. Their goodness troubles me. 
I have nothing to give them in return — not even love: 
my heart is not so large as theirs. I am a cold, sad, 
disappointed woman; and they are children, full of 

. hope and faith. 

My pupils are fairly satisfactory. Claudia is van- 
quished : she dare not treat me rudely now. With 
F'ma I never had any trouble; and in September 

Harry goes to school. Sir "J^tytycV \s V.vwS x but, tiq 
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longer distinguishes me with any special preference. 
But for a grotesque wink of peculiar meaning that I 
occasionally receive from old Millar, I should be in- 
clined to believe that my unauthorized search for Roy 
Joscelyn's address, and my confidential interviews 
with master and servant, had been a dream. Nothing 
has come of the letter I sent : probably Mr. Roy 
Joscelyn never received it or, if he received it, he 
thought it unworthy a reply. 

It is Neil Desmond who troubles me. The more I 
see of him the more I wonder at the infatuation which 
made him say to me what he did say in the earlier 
days of our acquaintance. He does not usually act 
on impulse ; and yet he seemed to be guided entirely 
by impulse on that occasion. He has referred to it 
only once or twice, and then in ambiguous and 
guarded terms; but he watches me and follows me in 
a way that I do not like. The other person in the 
house whom I would gladly never see again is the 
housemaid, Fanny. She has taken a great dislike to 
me, and never loses an opportunity of showing it. 
One night I had to order her out of my room. 

" If my mistress knew all that I know, she would be 
more careful who she trusts her children with," she 
began by saying. I was reading in a low chair by the 
window : she had brought up a dress of mine which 
had been brushed down-stairs, and after laying it on 
the bed, she turned round with her arms a-kimbo and 
looked at me. I went on reading, and took no notice. 

" It's all very well to have a young lady in the house 
that looks as if butter wouldn't melt in her mouth," 
proceeded the woman, with a curious vindictiveness 
in her tone, " but she wouldn't be so much thought of 
if people knew all I know. Ladies don't like strange 
governesses to go ferreting about among their 
papers " 

" Are you speaking to me, Fanny ? " I asked, look- 
ing up for the first time. 

Her thin face flushed a \\tt\e; X)cv4 m^vw*N^ ^^. 
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eyes seemed to narrow themselves below her straight 
brows. 

" Yes, I am speaking to you, ma'am, and of you, 
too ; and if it wasn't for Mr. Neil I'd have spoken 
before and in other quarters. He's kept me quiet so 
far, but—" 

" If you do not at once leave my room," I said, firmly 
but quietly, " I shall complain of your impertinence 
to your mistress." 

" And I shall complain to yours ! " she cried, in a 
shrill, high voice, as she flung out of the room. What 
does the woman mean ? I have not spoken to her 
since. 

The children's holidays begin to-day. Mrs. Des- 
mond has begged me to stay, although no lessons are 
to be done, and, as I have nowhere to go, no friends 
to visit, I have accepted her invitation. She and 
Claudia are going to the sea-side ; Godfrey — whose 
engagement to Molly Brudenell is an accepted fact — 
is to accompany Neil to a country house where Molly 
will be staying : Harry and Fina only are to be left in 
my care. The house will be clear of them all to- 
morrow. 

August 29th. — They have gone ! How pleasant it 
is to have nobody here but the two children ! How 
calm and still the house is ! Even my enemy, Fanny, 
is away. There seems something almost ominous in 
the silence and peacefulness around me. It is like 
the brooding hush before a storm. Yet what storm 
can arise to trouble me just now ? 

September 15th. — Ah ! why did I ask that question ? 
It was a tempting of providence — or fate ! 

Two days passed in that strange tranquillity, which 
reigned not only in the great old house of Rotherwood, 
but in my own " unquiet heart and brain." Then a 
friend of Mrs. Desmond's bore away Fina and Harry 
for a few days' visit, and I was left alone. My only 
duty was to read aloud for half an hour every morn- 
ing to old Sir KenriQk; this duty done, \.\ve\taoVt da.^ 
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was my own. The servants did not neglect me, but 
they troubled themselves little about my in-comings 
and out-goings. My meals were served in my school- 
room: if I left them untouched no comment was ever 
made. After my mid-day dinner I usually took a 
book and went out of doors. If it rained, I kept my- 
self from weariness by walking up and down the long 
corridors of the house, varying my walks sometimes 
by a ramble through the really fine suites of rooms on 
the ground floor — -library, dining-room, drawing-room, 
study, billiard-room, and smoking-room, all of which 
communicated with each other, and formed quite a 
long promenade. There was rather a ghostly look 
about these rooms : the furniture, swathed in white, 
and reflected in the tall mirrors, had a mysterious air ; 
and I must acknowledge that I confined my wander- 
ings to broad daylight hours, and kept strictly to my 
snug ^bhool-room when evening shadows began to fall. 

Fina and Harry had been five days absent. I put on 
my hat after dinner that day as usual, and went out, 
foolishly ignoring the fact that a great bank of livid, 
threatening storm-cloud was slowly rising above the 
horizon. The day was sultry, and a sort of film seemed 
to be spreading itself over the hot, blue sky. I looked 
at it as I left the house, and said idly to myself — 
" There is going to be a storm." But I did not think 
that it would break before night. 

I went for my favorite walk. I left the garden and 
struck across a meadow by a narrow, little-trodden 
path which led to a hill crowned by a plantation of 
fir trees. On the further side of this hill I had found 
a pleasant nook, sheltered from the wind and from the 
sun, where I could read and dream without fear of 
disturbance from passers-by. Before me stretched a 
wide, sunny plain, dotted here and there with cottage 
roofs and heaven-pointing spires, the moving clouds 
sent their shadows over and over again across the 
rolling meadows, and the only sounds that reached 
on^ y s $av were the lowing of ca\X\e A^ teS»X ^W$*s, s>\ 
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a distant bell, .or a burst of song from some soaring 
lark as he lost himself in the vault of living blue above 
my head. Behind me rose the hill, on the summit of 
which stood a small, round, gray tower. I had never 
entered this building ; its door was always locked, but 
I knew that it was popularly known as u Joscelyn's 
Folly." It had been built by some member of the 
family at Rotherwood, I supposed : by whom I did 
not know. 

I had brought a volume of Browning's poems with 
me and, once seated in my favorite spot, I began to 
read. I did not notice the gathering clouds : I was 
half-absorbed in my book, half- lost in my own 
thoughts ; it was only when a great drop of rain fell 
on the open page, and a low rumbling of thunder 
reached my ear, that I sprang up and realized that the 
storm had burst upon me unawares. As yet, however, 
the drops fell slowly, and the thunder was not loud. 
I had time, I thought, to make my way through the 
plantation and across the field to a cottage where I 
knew that I could be sheltered if the rain fell heavily. 
So I hastily retraced my steps, and had gained the 
middle of the wood when, rather to my dismay, a vivid 
flash of lightning and a tremendous peal of thunder 
showed me that I had miscalculated the distance of 
the storm. I stopped short instinctively, as one 
is apt to do under such circumstances, wondering 
whether to go forward or to turn back ; and then I 
saw that another wayfarer was, like myself, hurrying 
through the little wood. I had only just time to see 
that it was a man — tall and, I fancied, young — when 
my eyes were blinded by a flash of light, my ears 
deafened by a roar, a crash, a hurtling fall of some- 
thing — I knew not what — that bore me to the ground. 
For the moment I thought that I had been struck by 
lightning — that I was dying — dead even — and then I 
knew nothing more. 

When I came to myself I opened my eyes upon a 
ffcepe entirely new to me. X was \yuv£ otv a. wick, 
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with a wolf-skin drawn over my feet : a small window, 
high above my head in the rough stone wall, was wide 
open, and the breeze was blowing in upon my face. 
Through the dimness of sight and haziness of con- 
sciousness that beset me I was vaguely aware that 
some one was holding a glass to my lips. 

" Here, drink this," said a voice. " It will do you 
good. You will be all right directly." 

It was a man's voice — a stranger's. I swallowed 
what he gave me : it was hot, and decidedly un- 
pleasant to my palate, but it revived me and cleared 
my sight and hearing. 

"Where am I?" I asked, raising my head and 
looking round. It was a small octagonal room, built 
of stone, unpaved, unboarded, and furnished sparingly 
with the couch on which I lay, a rough table, a chair, 
and a corner cupboard. Two or three deal boxes 
were piled up against the wall, and a couple of rugs 
had been thrown carelessly over the stone floor. I 
heard the rain beating upon the roof, and the branches 
of the trees swaying in the wind ; and as I listened, 
there came another crash and peal of thunder just 
above our heads, which jarred painfully on my 
weakened nerves. The movement that I made in 
spite of myself, was at once noticed by the stranger. 

" You are quite safe here," he said. " There is a 
lightning-rod outside." And then, for the first time, 
I looked at him and saw what manner of man he was. 
I did not need to look twice. I knew every feature 
in his face : I knew the glance of the grave, dark, 
melancholy eyes. I had seen his portrait in the cor- 
ridor at Rotherwood. 

" What place is this ? " I said, again wondering 
very much whither I had been brought. 

" The little, round tower on the hill. Have you 
never entered it before ? " 

" Joscelyn's Folly ? " I asked. 

He looked amused. " Is that what they call 

it?" 
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" Is that not its name ? The village people always 
call it so." 

" A very good name," said the gentleman, smiling. 
" The builder quite deserved it. He committed a 
great many follies in his day. Do you feel better 
now ? " 

" I feel quite well." 
. " You have no pain anywhere ? " 

" No — except — " I put my hand up to my temple. 
" I have bruised my forehead, have I not ? Ah, yes, I 
feel it now. It is bleeding a little." 

" You have bruised it more severely than you know. 
If you are sure that you feel better — that you will not 
turn faint again — I will fetch some water so that you 
may bathe it. Do you really feel able to be left alone 
for a few minutes ? " 

"Oh, quite, thank you. But I do not want any 
water. It is still raining. There is no necessity for 
you to go and get wet " 

" Oh, thank you, that does not signify," said the 
stranger, with a pleasant little laugh. " I will be back 
in five minutes or so : lie still and rest." 

He went out, closing the door behind him, and I 
still lay as he had bidden me, and tried to collect my 
scattered thoughts. My eye was caught by a small 
mirror which hung high upon the wall : I resolved to 
ascertain the amount of damage that had been done 
to my face, and therefore managed, with some difficulty, 
to take the glass down. I was rather horrified by 
what I saw. A great, blue bruise on the temple, a 
cut from which the blood had trickled and left an 
ugly stain above the left eyebrow, a scratch upon the 
cheek, were not calculated to improve one's personal 
appearance ; but I cared less for my appearance than 
for the prospective difficulty of explaining to the 
Rotherwood people how I had come in such a plight. 
For I felt convinced that the marks of my accident 
would not pass away before Mrs. Desmond's return. 
And she would be sure to disapprove ol m>j \*axutev 
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ing so far from home. I put back the mirror with a 
sigh, and returned to the couch, where I was glad to 
rest again, for I felt dizzy and sick. My new acquaint- 
ance exclaimed at my pale looks when he reappeared. 

" Here is the water," he said. " But I think you 
want some more brandy : you look very white and ill. 
I am glad that I was passing at that moment and saw 
the accident." 

" I hardly know what happened," I said, faintly. " 

"The lightning struck a fir trjee, isolated from 
other trees, and the effect was curious. Great splin- 
ters of wood flew in all directions. An enormous 
piece of bark fell at my very feet — and I was many 
yards away. A splinter struck you on the forehead : 
it is a wonder that you were not killed." 

" It would not matter much if I had been," I said, 
turning my face wearily away. 

He was silent for a moment. His voice was very 
gentle when he spoke. " You think so just now 
because you are tired and faint. You will not think 
so by-and-by, when the sun is shining and you are con- 
scious of the young, vigorous life that beats in your 
veins " 

I do not know what made me interrupt him : what 
made me speak with such unwonted frankness ; but 
speak I did, with a passion which brought the color 
to my cheek, the blinding tears to my hot eyes. 

" I am young in years, but I have no pleasure in my 
life. I have no hope for the future, not many memo- 
ries of the past. My years are like a blank, dull waste : 
I often wish to get to the journey's end." 

" You will not always think so," he said, slowly. 
Then in a tone which I think he believed to be inaudi- 
ble, he muttered to himself — " Poor little girl ! " 

The words, the pitying accent, recalled me to 
myself. I felt miserably foolish, contemptibly weak. 
I forced back the tears that had sprung to my eyes, 
and tried to rise. My hair had loosed itself from its 
bonds and was falling wUdVy afoowX. twj ^ss^Akw.. 
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put up my hands to rearrange it, but they trembled 
so much that I was forced to desist. My companion 
watched me with an expression which I afterward 
thought curious — a look of sympathy, of friendliness, 
of comprehension, and of something else which even 
now I can not name. Soft, melancholy dark eyes 
like his, sometimes express so much more than their 
owner means ! 

" You had better rest," he said, presently. " The 
storm is not over yet, and we shall be prisoners for 
another half-hour or so. Will your friends be anxious 
about you ? " 

" Oh, no," I said, sinking back upon the sofa and 
feeling glad that I had not to move yet awhile, " I 
have no friends to be anxious about me." 

" You ? " he said. " No friends ? " 

What there was strange in his look or tone I know 
not ; but there was something which sent a thrill 
through me, and set my pulses bounding with almost 
painful violence. Some touch of admiring incredulity, 
that could not be unpleasing to a woman's heart, was 
implied. Or did my vanity only tell me so much ? 

" No friends," I answered, smiling a little. " No 
relations. I am alone in the world and work for my 
living." 

" Do you like it ? " 

" I like to be independent." 

" And you live in this neighborhood ? " 

" I am a governess." 

" Oh ! — Poor soul ! " he said, more to himself than 
to me, as he stood looking down upon me with pity 
clearly expressed in his shining dark eyes. But the 
pity aroused my ire. 

" I am not a ' poor soul/ in any way," I said, rather 
" contradictiously," as children say. " I am fond of 
teaching : I have my work to do, and it is only when 
I have none that I am to be pitied. I am happy and 
rich and contented now, compared with what I was 
before I came to Rotherwood ." 
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" Rotherwood ! Are you at Rotherwood ? " 

" I teach Mrs. Desmond's children at Rotherwood." 

" Indeed ! — I think I have omitted to introduce 

myself : may I do so now ? I was on my way to 

Rotherwood when this storm come on. I am Sir 

Kenrick's nephew, and my name is Roy Joscelyn." 



CHAPTER XV. 



FRIENDSHIP. 



By this time the sun was shining with a sort of fit- 
ful glimmer through the high window in the wall : a 
bird had broken forth into song, and the thunder was 
heard only from time to time as a faint murmur in the 
distance. I looked at Mr. Joscelyn, and, discerning 
in his face the expectation of some surprise on my 
part, I could not forbear a smile. He noticed it at 
once. 

" You are smiling," he said, quickly. " What is it ? 
What have I done to make you laugh at me ? " 

" Nothing. I should be very sorry if you thought 
that I would laugh at you," I responded, with some 
eagerness. " I was only smiling because — because I 
have known you all the time : I knew your face from 
the portrait at Rotherwood." 

" It is still there, is it ? " he asked, looking pleased. 
" I was afraid my uncle would have banished it." 

" Oh, no. He often speaks of you. He wants you 
very much." 

" Does he ? " Then, after a pause, as if for reflec- 
tion : " Can you tell me any thing about the writer of 
a letter which was sent to me the other day ? Lau- 
rence Erie — it is a man's name, I suppose •„ does* Vve. 
Jive at Rotherwood ? " 
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" Yes." 

" And fills some post there : secretary, tutor, or 
something of that kind ? " 

" Something of that kind — yes." . 

He turned and surveyed me, as if struck by my 
tone, which had nevertheless been as impassive as I 
could make it. 

" Tell me about this Laurence Erie," he said. " I 
am curious. Does he teach the children or write let- 
ters for my uncle ? " Do you know him well ? " 

" Not well," I answered, shaking my head. 

"But you know something of him? What is he 
like ? " 

" Like all other dependents, I suppose ; quiet, un- 
interesting, wrapped up in — in his own pursuits, not 
much interested in the affairs of other people " 

" Ah, there you mistake," said Mr. Joscelyn, in a 
tone of quiet keenness. " Laurence Erie takes a deep 
interest in other people's business." 

I felt my face flush hotly. Did he mean to imply 
that Laurence Erie had meddled with things that were 
no business of hers ? If so I was punished for my 
momentary wish to mystify him, and I thought, with a 
thrill of disgust, that my conduct was on a par with 
that of the Desmonds themselves. Surely I was not 
going to fall into their habit of playing practical jokes 
on strangers ! I determined to avow my name 
at once, but when I looked up I found Mr. Joscelyn's 
eyes fixed upon me with such a questioning, yet half- 
amused, expression in their dark depths, that for the 
instant my tongue was tied. 

As he still waited, however, I found voice at last to 
say, though with some difficulty : 

" I ought not to have misled you. I am Laurence 
Erie." 

The amusement went out of his eyes at once. He 
bowed gravely, and looked as if he was waiting to 
hear more. 

I wrote to you at Sir KermcVs tw\vi£*\." I went 



<t 
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on. " My name is an uncommon one, and for the 
moment I did not like to say " 

" Don't trouble yourself, Miss Erie, I beg," said 
Mr. Joscelyn, kindly. " I ought to have asked the 
question, because — I must confess — that I guessed 
your name from the moment when I first brought you 
here. Your handkerchief is marked with your name 
in full." And then he presented me with my hand- 
kerchief — a rather useless, filmy thing, a relic of my 
old days at Croft, on which, as he had said, my name 
was worked at full length. 

I took it from him with a word of thanks, but my 
lighter mood was gone. I felt that I had not behaved 
with the dignity that my office demanded, and I re- 
solved to be more staid and quiet than ever for the 
future. 

" It is not raining now," I said. " I think I had 
better go while it is fine. I am very much obliged to 
you, Mr. Joscelyn, for your kindness." 

" Go ? " he said, as if in astonishment. " But why 
need you go ? You are quite comfortable here, are you 
not ? You had better rest a little longer, until you 
feel a little better." 

" I feel quite well, thank you. And I must get back 
to Rotherwood in good time." 

u Will your pupils be expecting you ? " 

" No, They are away from home." 

" Mrs. Desmond, then ? " 

" She is away, too. Every one but Sir Kenrick is 
away." 

" Oh. Then %t — with a penetrating glance — " you 
see a good deal of Sir Kenrick ? You read and write 
for him ? " 

" I read to him for half an hour every morning now 
that the children are away. When they come back I 
shall not have so much time." 

" But how is it that you are here at all ? This is 
holiday-time, surely. Why do you uot ^o ■acws^ ^s. *^ 
change ? " 
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" I have nowhere to go. I should have to take 
lodgings, and, as I am poor, I was glad to spend my 
holidays here, at Mrs. Desmond's invitation." 

His eyes were certainly pitiful as he looked at me. 
I suppose that my words had a forlorn, miserable 
sound to a young, strong, wealthy man ; but I did not 
feel forlorn or miserable. I spoke unfalteringly ; I 
met his reflective, wondering gaze, I flatter myself, 
with decision and candor. 

" Do you like your life at Rotherwood ? " he asked, 
bluntly, after a moment's pause. 

" No." 

" Then why do you stay ? " 

" I have to earn my own living." 

" But you could do it in a place that you liked, 
surely ? " 

I made no answer. 

" Miss Erie," he went on, after another pause, 
during which he seemed to be regarding me with some 
curiosity, " you say nothing, but your face tells tales. 
You don't agree with me, and you think that you had 
better not say why — either because you don't think it 
polite to contradict me, or because you do think that 
I shall not believe your statements, or for some — 
excuse my saying it — equally futile reason of that kind. 
Now I should very much like to know what you would 
have said if none of these futile reasons had existed." 

I could not help smiling. Then I answered frankly : 

" I will tell you what I mean, Mr. Joscelyn. I have 
known what it is to be months without work, to be with- 
out fire and food. I learned then to value any sort 
of steady work and to be very loath to give it 
up, whether pleasant or unpleasant. It does not 
matter much if I like my work or not, so long as it 
keeps me from starvation, and gives me a roof over 
my head." 

" You speak cynically. Am I to conclude that you 
hate your work ? " 
" No ; I like teaching children. ^w\. I <=>Vvo\M like 
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to teach and have done with it ; to see nothing and 
know nothing of the children's home-iife and social 
relations. In the school-room I am happy ; in the 
drawing-room, furnishing an agreeable background 
for a pleasant party of conventional people, I hate 
myself and I hate my kind." 

"You are not the ideal governess, Miss Erie." 

" No, I am not the ideal governess." 

" You are a woman of high spirit, strong will, and 
deep nature, who bitterly resents the position which 
fate has brought her and the companions forced upon 
her " 

" Oh ! no, no," I said, shrinking into myself at this 
description. " You do not know me. I have no 
wishes, no hopes — sometimes, I think, no feelings " 

" No feelings ? " he repeated. And then he laughed 
a little — not at all offensively, but with a certain amount 
of amusement which silenced me. I could only wait 
to hear what he had to say. 

" You must excuse my laughing, Miss Erie, but 
nobody who talked to you five minutes would accuse 
you of want of feeling. Still, I have no right to 
express an opinion on the subject, as your face assures 
me, and I humbly apologize." 

" I ought not to have spoken against my work or 
part of my work — to you." 

" Why ? Are you afraid that I shall report you to 
Mrs. Desmond?" And his dark eyes sparkled so 
mischievously, that, almost against my own inclination, 
I was forced to give them an answering smile. 

Then I stood up. " I must go," I said, with a 
rather vain attempt to resume the dignity that I had 
lost. " I shall be missed, and nobody will know where 
I am." 

" I will walk with you,'* said Mr. Joscelyn, calmly. 
He pocketed his flask, put away one or two things 
that he had used, and waited for me while I 
rearranged my d isordered hair and dom\ed ^rc^ \\^ 
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When we left the little, round tower, he locked the 
door and put the key in his pocket. " I may want to 
come there again," he said, " and I shall keep the key 
to myself. Old Marshall gave it me, Miss Erie, so 
you need not consider this proceeding an unwarrant- 
able liberty. As the place was built to please myself, 
I have a right, I think, to use it as I choose." 

" To please you, Mr. Joscelyn ?" 

" To please me, Miss Erie. I was glad to learn 
from you the name which the country people have 
bestowed on it — ' Joscelyn's Folly ! ' If that had been 
my only folly, life would have been easier than I have 
found it." His brow darkened as he spoke ; his 
mouth took on a musing curve. " A boy's folly, Miss 
Erie," he continued, after a short pause, " may give 
him food for repentance all the days of his life." 

I thought of Claudia's story about Mr. Joscelyn's 
early marriage, and prudently held my peace. But I 
felt sorry for him ; he did not look like a man who 
had had a happy life. 

We reached Rotherwood after a very pleasant walk. 
Mr. Joscelyn made his way at once to Sir Kenrick's 
room ; I went to my own to bathe my forehead and, 
as far as possible, to remove other traces of the 
accident. The bruise was a severe one, but by 
rearranging my hair, I partly covered the mark, and 
hoped that it would remain unnoticed. Then I went 
into the school-room and drank a cup of tea. I could 
not eat — perhaps I was .feverish after my fall and the 
excitement of the afternoon, for my head ached and 
my pulses throbbed in a very unwonted manner — but 
I sat quietly in my arm-chair, with an open book 
before me, and — more than ever, though I can not tell 
why— wished myself away from Rotherwood. 

About eight o'clock a tap came to my door, and 

Millar entered. His face was radiant with delight. 

" He's come back, my lady," he cried. " He's come 

back, and we shall see the last of the Desmonds now. 

And it is you as did it " 
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He stopped short, as if the words were frozen upon 
his lips. For in the doorway stood Fanny, with a 
look of malignant spite upon her face, which it would 
be impossible to describe. She was gazing fixedly at 
me, and she must have heard Millar's every word. 
She had been away for a holiday, and had returned 
only the day before. 

" Do you want any thing, Fanny ? " I asked. 

She turned round and flounced away as if in a great 
hurry, muttering as she went. " You must not speak 
in that way, please, Millar," I said to the old servant, 
whose face still wore an expression of alarm and dis- 
comfiture. " What would Fanny think if she heard 
you ? " 

" I'm sure I beg your par.don, ma'am," said Millar, 
who was more confused and startled than even I 
thought quite necessary, " I'll be more careful another 
time, and I wish my tongue had b % een bitten out 
before I ever said a word in her hearing — little ven- 
omous toad ! What I came for, ma'am, was to ask 
you to go to Sir Kenrick for a minute ; he wants to. 
see you before he goes to bed." 

I obeyed the summons. I found Sir Kenrick sitting 
more erectly than usual in his great arm-chair ; his 
face flushed with emotion ; his eyes sparkling in the 
fire-light. Mr. Joscelyn was standing beside him, with 
one hand resting on the old man's wrinkled palm. 
There was a new look about him, too ; an air express- 
ive of softened feeling, almost of tenderness, which I 
liked to see. (I must not omit to mention — in confi- 
dence to my diary— that Mr. Roy Joscelyn is a very 
handsome man. He is above the middle height, 
spare in figure, dark-haired and dark-eyed, with the 
refined, thoughtful features and sympathetic expres- 
sion that so few men possess. He wears a mustache, 
and short pointed beard.) 

Sir Kenrick held out his hand kindly as I ap- 
proached. 

" Come, my dear," he said, u I mwsX xhaxte. -^ w**. 
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more for doing an old man's bidding, and bringing 
my nephew home again. He tells me that he met 
you as the storm was beginning, and sheltered you in 
the little stone tower on the hill. I am glad that he 
could be of some use to you." 

" He has been useless so many years," said the 
young man, with a smile, "that he is glad to find him- 
self serviceable at last." 

" Ah," said Sir Kenrick, with a fond upward glance 
at him, " you might have been of great use to me dur- 
ing those past years, Roy, if you had chosen." 

" I know that all too well," said Roy, with a half- 
stifled sigh. " I have already told you how much I 
regret my silence — and my absence." 

It seemed as if they had both forgotten me for the 
time being, but a slight, unconscious movement of my 
hands recalled me to Sir Kenrick's mind. 

" Come," he said, " we must not keep Miss Erie 
while we discuss the past. Good-night, my dear ; 
God bless you. Take an old man's thanks for your 
kindly help and counsel." 

He clasped my hand kindly and let me go. Mr. 
Joscelyn was at the door as I passed out, and fol- 
lowed me into the long, dim corridor. 

" Are you not going to say good-night to me, too ? " 
he said, holding out his hand. 

" Good-night, Mr. Joscelyn," I responded, obedi- 
ently giving him the tips of my fingers. 

" And may I not thank you ? " he asked, retaining 
my hand in spite of an effort that I made to drag it 
away. 

"You have nothing to thank me for." 

"Nothing? Every thing, I think." Then he re- 
leased my hand, and spoke more soberly. " Miss 
Erie, I am very grateful to you for the effort you 
made to bring me back to Rotherwood. I see well 
enough that matters are not going rightly, and I shall 
do my best to put them straight. I consider myself 
your debtor, and, in return, witt you do m^\.\v^l^Q\ 
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of considering me your friend ? — not a mere casual 
new acquaintance, but a friend who desires to serve you 

if he can, and to " He stopped abruptly, and 

looked down as if to rearrange the end of his sen- 
tence. "At any rate, you know what I mean," he 
went on hurriedly. "You say that you have few 
friends, if any ; let me be your friend. Do you con- 
sent ? " 

" You are very kind." 

" But will you agree to the compact ? Will you try 
to think of me as really your friend ? " 

" I will try." 

" What a cold answer ! Give me your hand on jt." 

I hesitated for a moment ; then placed my hand 
again in his. He wrung it warmly — so warmly, so 
closely, that I almost cried out with pain. 

" Did I hurt you ? " he said, seeing the involuntary 
change in my face. " Forgive me ; I am rough — 
hasty, I have forgotten my manners in the backwoods, 
I suppose, and given you a comrade's grip. You 
smile at that, Miss Erie ; you look as if you liked 
that way of putting the matter — am I right ? " 

" Nearly right," I said. 

"Nearly? Not quite. You have a sphinx-like 
way of answering in riddles. I think you could speak 
plainly if you chose." 

"Good-night, Mr. Joscelyn." 

" Good-night. But it is early yet ; not nine o'clock. 
What are you going to do ? " 

" I am going to my room ; I am tired with to-day's 
walk. I want to rest." 

" Yes, you look as if you wanted rest. Well, good- 
night. We are friends, are we not ? " 

"I hope so. Not enemies, at any rate." And 
then I slipped away. 

v ^C h* v v ^* 

I saw him again next day, and the next day, and 
the next. He madewne walk out with him ; he \ou\e.d 
me in my wanderings through \tae. srcv\>\.^ \wtt»&\\NR. 
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lent me books to read ; he read aloud to me while I 
sewed. And why, I know not — even now I scarcely 
know — but the sky seemed to grow brighter, and the 
earth greener, and the roses sweeter when I was with 
him. He showed me things that I had never seen 
before. I was too much occupied with the constant 
surprises which he brought into my life to write down 
the events of every day. Indeed, I think that I shall 
never be able to do so any more. Even to you, my 
dear little brown book, there are secrets that I can 
never tell. Your use is ended ; I have some one else 
now to call my friend. Why should I keep a record 
of my thoughts, and fancies, when I can tell them all 
— every one of them — to — Roy ? 

End of Laurence Erie's Diary. 



PART III.— ROY JOSCELYN'S STORY. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" WELCOME." 

I suppose that I, Roy Joscelyn, have not a talent 
for finance. My speculations in South America were 
for the most part unsuccessful. I came back to 
England only eight or nine hundred pounds richer 
than I set out, after nearly ten years' hard work and 
absence from my native land. And as soon as I 
entered the precincts of Rotherwood, I met with 
Laurence Erie. 

The interest which this woman excited in my 
mind from the very first was strange even to myself. 
As soon as I set my eyes upon her, as soon as I lifted 
her from the ground and carried her, white, senseless, 
bleeding, into the little building which the villagers 
have nicknamed " Joscelyn's Folly," I felt a peculiar 
attraction toward her. It seemed to me that I must 
have known her many years before. She was so still, 
so cold, so white, that for some seconds I thought that 
she was dead, and was conscious of a curious, unrea- 
soning pang of grief. But after a time the faint color 
stole back into her cheeks, the long lashes were raised, 
and the great gray eyes lifted to mine with a look of 
transparent candor, of exquisite truth and purity, such 
as I have never seen in any other woman's eyes. 
They sent a thrill through me which I resented rather 
than understood. I could not believe — to parody ax\. 
old saving- — that any woman vias YvaXl ^& ^£<A ^&V»afc.- 
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rence Erie looked. I was no boy to be snared by a 
graceful form, a pretty face. I would try her, prove 
her, examine her in every way before I put any faith 
in her fair face and proud, pathetic eyes. I would 
not be fooled a second time. 

My poor Laurence ! I need not have been so cau- 
tious. There never was a braver, truer, sweeter 
woman on God's earth. And the more I saw of her, 
as the days went by, the more I felt certain that I had 
at last met the kindred soul, the mind and heart that 
satisfied my own, for which I had yearned so long. 
But I checked myself; I held off, I acted the part of 
an interested friend and nothing more. I wanted to 
protract my . qjvn happiness, or rather, the delicious 
unhappiness of the moment. I could not be sure that 
she cared for me. But I loved her from the very 
first. 

She was very cold to me. Possibly the coldness 
formed one of her charms. She was in every way the 
opposite of the women whom I had known most inti- 
mately — the reverse of a creature like Rosamond 
Carew, with her ripe, rich beauty and sensual charm. 
Laurence — I am sorry to write her name in the same 
paragraph — was also a beautiful woman, although her 
beauty was not of a kind, perhaps, to please the popu- 
lar taste. She was tall, slender, eminently graceful ; 
her face was perfect in feature and very pale, save 
when pleasure or excitement colored the cheeks with 
a pink as exquisite as that of a sea-shell or a blush rose; 
her small head was thickly covered with satin-smooth 
brown hair, which had a slight ripple in its folds, and 
a gleam of gold in the massive plaits; her eyes were 
gray, with such large pupils that at times one almost 
thought them black. Her air and expression were 
characterized by a gravity, a stateliness, a virginal 
serenity, which reminded me of medieval paintings of 
the saints, or the perfume and poetry of tall, white 
lily-blooms. But it is somewhat foolish of me to 
attempt todescribe her, as I f\ndtV\almdcAvv^so\^\X.V\^ 
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slide into vague generalities or sentimental rhapsody ; 
and I think that I had better confine myself to some 
account of my doings at Rotherwood. 

Old Sir Kenrick's joy at my return touched me very 
much. If I had known his state of feebleness I would 
certainly have come back sooner. Our letters to each 
other must have miscarried in a singular manner. He 
had not received one half of those that I wrote to 
him ; and I had scarcely ever received one from him 
at all. I mentioned this fact one day to Miss Erie. 
She looked at me in a singular manner, as if she 
wanted to speak and yet could not make up her 
mind to do so, then dropped her eyes and turned 
away. % 

" What do you know about it ?" I said, hazarding a 
guess, but smiling as I put the question. " Who took 
his letters to the post ? You, Miss Erie ? — and 
dropped them on the way ? " 

" Don't jest about it, Mr. Joscelyn," she said. " If 
the letters had been, lost or — or detained, it would be 
a very serious matter." 

" I was only joking. If you mean that the letters 
were suppressed, it would be a very serious business 
indeed." 

" I did not say so." 

" I know that you did not say so — don't look so 
frightened — but if you think so, had you not better 
let me know ? " 

It was easy to see that my careless surmise had 
been correct. Her color went and came : her clear, 
gray eyes became troubled in expression, and sank 
beneath my gaze until the long lashes almost touched 
her softly-rounded cheek. 

" What became of the letters ? " I said. 

"I should like to tell you what I know," she 
answered, looking up at me again, with the sweet, 
serene frankness which generally characterized her 
glance, " but I do not know whether I ou^Kt to 3><^ak. 
so long as I am living at Ro\\\wnoo&" 
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" You mean that you are going to accuse one of the 
Desmonds ? " 

" You are too quick, Mr. Joscelyn." 

She was evidently disconcerted. 

" Forgive me. But if you think that there has been 
any concealment — any foul play, in short — you cer- 
tainly ought to tell me." 

" Ought I ? " A shadow of trouble fell over her 
fair face. "Then I must write to Mrs. Desmond, and 
tell her that I will leave Rotherwood." 

"Why?" 

" Oh, you must see. I might tell what she would 
not like to have told, and I should feel like a traitor 
if I staid." 

" Would you be sorry to go, Miss Erie ? " I asked. 

" I don't know," she said, softly. Then she smiled, 
but her smile was rather bitter. " I think that I 
should probably be glad," she said, in a quite different 
tone. " Rotherwood does not suit me : I like a town 
better." 

And before I could ask her what she meant, she 
had left me, and I got no further explanation on that 
day. 

I had then been at Rotherwood for more than a 
week, and on the following morning Mrs. Desmond's 
three youngest children came home. 

Every thing was changed at once. I recognized 
the fact with vexation. Instead of walking with Miss 
Erie, talking with her, reading with her, and learning 
her sweet nature all by heart, I had to submit to seeing 
her surrounded by the children, never able to quit 
them for a moment, or to give me a word out of their 
hearing. She shut herself up in the school-room with 
them, walked out with them assiduously, devoted her- 
self entirely to their pleasure. The only advantage 
of their return lay, to me, in the fact that she was 
obliged to descend to the dining-room for breakfast 
and luncheon. I had never been able to induce her 
to give up the solitary meals m the ^oo\-iqot\,\s> 
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which she had been doomed while the elder Desmonds 
were away. I had suggested repeatedly that she 
should join me at breakfast or afternoon tea, at least ; 
and I said it was absurd that she should dine alone 
when we might have the advantage of each other's 
society. But she would not be persuaded. I thought 
her a little prudish in the matter, to tell the truth. I 
did not then know how much she had already suffered 
from the gossiping tongues of mischief-mongers, or 
how resolved she was to give no occasion to any one 
in the house to say that she was trying to make herself 
attractive. She put forth reasons that I thought very 
inconclusive, but which seemed to satisfy herself. 

" I like to dine in the midst of the day. You dine 
at half-past seven o'clock," she said to me. 

" You don't like it better ? " 

" Yes," she said, seriously. " I do, indeed — now." 

" Then I must dine in the middle of the day, too." 

" It would make no difference." 

" Do you mean to say, Miss Erie, that you would 
go on dining in the school-room at one o'clock, if I 
were dining in the dining-room at one o'clock, too?" 

" Certainly." 

"But it is absurd — inconceivably absurd." 

" Mrs. Desmond made her own agreements for my 
comfort, Mr. Joscelyn, and I must be bound by them. 
You forget that I am Mrs. Desmond's maid- 
servant." 

When she said words of this kind, a certain look 
which in time I learned to know very well came over 
her sweet, still face. There was a slight hardening 
of all its lines, a faint setting of the mouth, a steadi- 
ness of the eyes, which betokened the exertion of some 
self-control. With her face set thus, and a steely gleam 
in her clear, gray eyes, Laurence Erie looked like a 
woman who was strong enough to defy the world 
without a qualm of fear. And yet I was sure that 
there were fathomless wells of tenderness under that 
frozen film of long endurance axui^>o\Ns.. IVt Sj5&* 
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culty was to break through the ice in which her na- 
ture was incased. 

I had purposely refrained from making my pres- 
ence at Rotherwood known to the Desmonds for some 
days. I wanted to renew my acquaintance with my 
uncle free from interference on their part. I had no 
desire to see more of them than I could help. They 
had been very generously treated by Sir Kenrick, and, 
to my thinking, they had abused his kindness. From 
what I heard it was plain that Mrs. Desmond consid- 
ered herself the mistress of the house. Godfrey had 
evidently been treated as the heir-apparent, and had 
lived after the fashion of a rich young squire with a 
fortune and a country house in prospect. He had just 
engaged himself to Miss Brudenell, the daughter of 
an old major on half-pay, with a very small private 
income. He had no profession — no means of subsist- 
ence, in fact, save what Sir Kenrick allowed him. 
This, I considered, was no affair of mine. I did not 
care whether Godfrey inherited Sir Kenrick's property 
or not ; but I did think that when he and his family 
owed so much to my uncle, they should at any rate 
treat him with deference, and respect his wishes. I 
did not like their going away and leaving him with 
none but servants to attend upon him. Miss Erie was 
there, of course, but it was not Miss Erie's business to 
wait upon Sir Kenrick, although with her accustomed 
unselfishness she was always ready to do for him what 
she could. I did not like the way in which I saw that 
his wishes about the management of the property were 
systematically set upon one side. The old man was 
deceived on every hand. Nobody spoke the truth to 
him except old Millar, who was too stupid to see half 
that went on beneath his eyes. High rents were 
extorted from the cottagers by Sir Kenrick's agents ; 
repairs were not made in their dwellings ; drains and 
sanitary arrangements had fallen into a very bad state 
in the village through the steward's neglect. And of 
all these abuses Sir Kenrick was thoxou^YvY} \^&<3ra&t % 
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As it happened, Mrs. Desmond came home, without 
knowing that I had arrived. I shall never forget her 
face of horror as she met me in the hall. 

" You ! " she cried, falling back a step or two, and 
turning deadly pale. " You y Roy Joscelyn ! What 
are you doing here ? " 

" I have come to see my uncle," I said. " Are you 
so much surprised at that fact, Mrs. Desmond ? " 

" I — I beg your pardon," she stammered, holding 
out a trembling hand — why did the woman look so 
frightened I — " 1 had no idea that you were coming 
back to England. I thought that you were quite 
settled in America." 

" I am more inclined to live in England than in 
America," I said. " I am rather tired of * roughing 

it.' " 

A strange gleam shot forth from her pale blue eyes. 

" Then you mean to stay here — at Rotherwood ? " 

" My uncle has asked me to remain for a time," I 
answered, with some formality, and a steady look into 
her face. " You will remember that Rotherwood 
always used to be my home." 

" And we're very glad to see you here," said another 
voice, with a hearty ring in its accents which did one 
good to hear. " Welcome home, Roy ; I'm awfully 
pleased to see you back again." And a great bronzed 
fellow with good-humored blue eyes came forward 
and wrung my hand. " I've just come. You remem- 
ber me, don't you ? — Godfrey, you know. And here's 
Molly — my Molly ; she's promised to be my wife some 
day. Don't blush, Molly ; come along and say how 
d'ye do to cousin Roy." 

Molly was a very pretty girl, who came forward 
laughing and blushing to lay her hand in mine, and to 
look confidingly in my face. 

" I know you very well from Godfrey," she said. 
" You were a great hero of his, Mr. Joscelyn. I am 
so glad to make your acquaintance." 

" What are you calling him M.T. ^o^c^w tot? ^^ 
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Godfrey, putting his arm round her waist in the most 
unabashed way imaginable. " Say * Roy ' at once ; he 
is my cousin, and therefore yours." 

" Not yet," she answered in a saucy murmur. 

Then she withdrew herself from his arm and stood 
at a little distance from him, watching him all the 
time, however, with a faint, mischievous smile on her 
pretty lips, while Godfrey balanced himself crosswise 
on a chair> and began questioning me with frank friend- 
liness about my journey and my life in America. Mrs. 
Desmond observed the scene with an odd tightening 
of her lips : it seeroed to me that she despised us 
both — Godfrey for his good-humor, me for my want 
of reserve. After a time she moved slowly toward 
the door, and it was then that Molly sprang after her, 
with an exclamation of alarm. 

" Mrs. Desmond, are you ill ? Oh, do let me help 
you ! " 

She turned a haggard face toward the girl. " I 
am not ill," she said harshly. " Let me alone." 

"You look bad, mother," said Godfrey, rising from 
his chair. " What is wrong ? Is it the heat ? " 

" Yes," she said, almost angrily, " of course it is the 
heat. I am tired with my journey, too. There is 
nothing to make a fuss about." 

" And you were startled by seeing Roy, too, I dare 
say," said Godfrey, with simplicity. 

" I was not startled at all. Don't be so ridiculous ! " 
she exclaimed sharply. " Why should I be startled at 
such a simple thing? Of course I knew that Roy would 
come back sooner or later." And then she swept out 
of the room with an air of offended dignity, which did 
not accord well with the ghastly hue of her complexion. 

" Run away after her, Molly, there's a good girl," 
said Godfrey. " She's quite done up with the heat, 
there's no doubt about it." And as Molly disappeared, 
he looked at me and nodded sagaciously. " I say, 
don't take it to heart, old man, but it's you that upset 
her and not the heat." 
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" I was not aware that my coming would be an 
annoyance to her," I said, rather stiffly. 

" Of course not. I didn't mean that. But women 
get odd fancies into their heads sometimes. I'm not 
a favorite with Sir Kenrick, and she knows it. She 
has always wanted me to make up to him, and, you 
know, I couldn't do it — it wasn't in me," said Godfrey, 
with a sort of blush upon his honest cheek, " I couldn't 
flatter, and cringe, and sneak : I don't know how. 
And my mother is always getting into a dreadful state 
of mind about it, and saying that Sir Kenrick will 
turn us out of doors. For my part, I should be 
uncommon glad if he did." 

I smiled. I could not help it. The young man 
amused me. Whereupon Godfrey flushed more deeply 
than ever and straightened himself up as he spoke. 

" You don't believe me, I see," he said bluntly, " but, 
all the same, it's true. I'm out and out tired of this 
business. I wish we had never seen Rotherwood. 
There's no use in hiding the fact ; my mother would 
give her soul to see me master of this place after Sir 
Kenrick — well, you know what I mean : it seems to 
me rather brutal to talk about what will happen after 
a man's death, but bless you ! my mother doesn't mind 
it. Now she's seen you here, she's in an awful funk 
lest you should get the old man's ear and persuade 
him to — to " 

" Mrs. Desmond seems to have a high ideal of my 
honor," I said, cutting ruthlessly across his meander- 
ing speech. " I'm afraid I can't go back to South 
America just to please her." 

" Oh, as for that," said the young man, " she thinks 
men are all alike, you know — all wanting to make 
money, by fair means or foul. I tell her I don't care 
one brass farthing about Rotherwood, but she has set 
her heart on it — she and Neil." 

" Ah, my friend Neil," I murmured, as I accepted 
the cigar which Godfrey mutely offet^I \x\fc ^X ^>s> 
moment ; "he always loved me, d\&TC\.\\s.V^ 
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" I don't want, to be rough on Neil," said Godfrey, 
with some embarrassment of manner : " he's a good 
fellow — at heart, you know, and very anxious to get 
on in the world, but we don't always agree. We 
never did. Still, he's a great deal cleverer than I am ; 
but I wish he would let me alone." 

A look of gloom came over his bold young face : 
he blew a cloud of smoke into the air, and then sat 
watching its spiral ascent toward the ceiling without 
another word. But I was not yet disposed to let the 
subject drop. 

" I am to understand, then," I said, " that your 
mother and your brother will not welcome me very 
warmly to Rotherwood ? " 

"Exactly so," said Godfrey, with a nod. "And I 
want you to understand that I don't hold with them. 
I'm very glad to see you. You may cut me with the 
old man as soon as you like. I don't care." 

" I have no wish to put myself into such a competi- 
tion. I will leave you the field to yourself as soon as 
possible," I replied. I was angry, and I suppose that 
I showed it, for Godfrey looked up amazed. 

" Don't talk like that," he said, with almost pathetic 
earnestness. " You don't know what a bore the whole 
thing is to me, and how it seems to take the sap out of 
one's life. Molly says I shouldn't stand it at all if I 
was half a man, and I don't think I can bear it much 
longer. If he would give me a few hundred pounds 
and let me go, I'd start for Australia next week with 
Molly. But he won't let me go— or at least my 
mother says he won't. I think I'm the most unlucky 
fellow in the country." 

" Even with such a charming wife in prospect ? " I 
said, smiling at his sulky tone. His face cleared im- 
mediately. 

" Isn't she a darling T She's the best and sweetest 
girl in England. Every body likes her. You'll see 
more of her when you've been here a little time, and 
then Oh," said Godfrey, sud&etiW xy^ycv^ \.o \\\s 
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feet and changing his tone of voice with a quickness 
which I thought rather remarkable, " here's Neil. 
Won't he be pleased to see you ! Watch his face." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IN THE CONSERVATORY. 

I did watch Neil's face, as Godfrey had recom- 
mended me to do, but I gathered little from my ob- 
servations. He did not even look surprised. He had 
probably heard of my arrival before entering the hall. 
He had grown into rather a good-looking young 
fellow ; his features were finely cut, and his limbs, 
though slight, were of a more graceful build than 
Godfrey's sturdy thews and sinews ; but there was the 
old smoothness of voice and expression which I used 
to distrust when he was a boy. Was it natural that 
he should seem so glad to greet me ? I had just given 
him a thrashing for an act of boyish meanness and 
folly when I saw him last ! It was really impossible 
that he should regard me with much affection. Had 
lie looked at me coldly, or even shown a decent grav- 
ity of demeanor, I should have liked him better than 
I did, when he came forward with a smiling face and 
out-stretched hand and eager words of welcome to 
Rotherwood. 

I think that the same notion occurred to Godfrey. 
His brow clouded, and he averted his eyes as Neil 
poured out his silver-tongued salutations. The effect 
of this darker mood upon the elder brother's appear- 
ance was not beautifying : he looked sulky, awkward, 
and uncouth ; yet, rough and unpolished as he was, 
he seemed honest, and I preferred him to Neil. 

"Where's Molly, I wonder?" GcAlre^ <£wh\s&^ 
last, making a move as if he v*ax\X.e&\.o 4e^afc~ 
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" Don't trouble yourself," said Neil, with some 
irony in his suave tones. " She is well employed." 

" How ? " 

"She is with Sir Kenrick." 

Godfrey took his cigar out of his mouth and glared 
at his brother. Neil smiled in reply. At a moment's 
interchange of glances Godfrey's eyes fell ; he uttered 
an oath below his breath as he turned away. The two 
young men interested me from that time forward. 
It was plain that Godfrey was, intellectually at least, 
under Neil's sway ; but that for some reason — per- 
haps some moral reason — his nature revolted from 
Neil's dominion. He had been a different man when 
pretty Miss Brudenell was in the room. I am per- 
haps too much given to romantic theories concerning 
the influence which one soul exerts over another ; 
but the fancy flashed like lightning across my mind 
that here, if ever, was a case of a man with a good 
and a bad angel at his side. And which would win 
the day ? 

" I shall go to her," said Godfrey. 

" I wouldn't, if I were you," returned Neil, quietly. 
But Godfrey was gone. 

Neil shrugged his shoulders. 

" Sir Kenrick is always irritated by Godfrey's 
visits," he said, carelessly. " He likes Miss Bruden- 
ell ; and, as I often tell Godfrey, it would be wiser 
to let Molly go in his place." 

I said nothing : I felt that I did not understand 
the politics of the family well enough to offer any 
remark. And at that moment little Fina Desmond, a 
pretty, fair-haired child, ran into the room and looked 
round, as if searching for something or somebody. 

" Well, Fina, how do you do ? " said her brother. 
" Come and kiss me." 

She went, but with no great alacrity. 

" I wanted Godfrey," she said. 

"Godfrey is not here. What do you want with 
Godfrey? " 
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" I want him and Molly to ask Miss Erie to give us 
a half-holiday. Where is he ? " 

" I'll ask Miss Erie to give you a holiday, instead 
of Godfrey." 

" Oh, no," said Fina, heedlessly ; " that wouldn't 
do. Miss Erie won't do it for your asking." 

She was standing'close to Neil, whose arm was flung 
carelessly round her. Suddenly she shrank back with 
a little cry. 

" Don't, Neil," she said. " You hurt me ! Don't 
look so cross ! " 

I glanced at him. His face had grown lividly pale, 
and a black line of anger showed itself for a moment 
upon his forehead. He had been holding her wrist 
between his fingers, and had — unintentionally, I sup- 
pose — given it a rather tight grip. Fina burst out 
sobbing, and exhibited the red mark left by his hand. 

" I did not mean to hurt you," said Neil, smooth- 
ing his brow and speaking carelessly. " Come, Fina, 
don't cry. We will all ask Miss Erie to give you a 
holiday, and then, no doubt, she will." 

" She won't — for you," said Fina, still sobbing. 
" She doesn't like you. I've seen her go away and 
lock herself in her own room when she thought you 
were coming ! " 

" Why should I care whether she likes me or not ? " 
said Neil with a laugh. He rose and went to the 
window, as if to conceal his face for a moment ; I 
could see that it bore no very pleasant expression. 
Yet why should he care, as he himself had said, 
whether Miss Erie liked him or not ? 

" Come, little Fina, don't cry," I said, opening my 
arms to her. She rushed toward me, and hid her 
face on my shoulder. 

" Will you ask Miss Erie to give us a holiday ? She 
will do it if you ask her, I'm sure," whispered the 
spoiled child. " She always does what you want." 

" Hush, Fina ! " 

" Have you been long heie, ^os&^Yj\\> " wvk^M&> 
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turning round. His face still pale, but it bore the 
look of a man to'whom a new idea had occurred. 

" A few days. Not long ago." 

" A few days. Before the children came home ? " 

" Yes." 

" Oh, I see. I hope you made friends with Miss 
Erie ! " 

There was a subtle sneer in his tone. I answered 
rather sternly, " I have had the pleasure of making 
Miss Erie's acquaintance." 

" Much good may it do you," he muttered. Then, 
as Fina slid down from my knee and ran to the door, 
he came closer to me and said, with cold succinctness, 
" I may as well warn you Miss Erie is the most auda- 
cious flirt in Christendom." 

" You were always fond of warnings," I said, briefly. 
"You warned Sir Kenrick on my behalf once, I 
believe ? " 

" Not without reason," he answered, with a malig- 
nant look. And there I must confess that he had the 
better of me. It was certainly through inattention to 
the warnings which I received that I made the great 
mistake of my early life. But this of course I would 
not acknowledge. *• 

" I require no warnings from you, of all people," I 
said, " and I should prefer your speaking respectfully 
of the lady who teaches your sisters." 

He turned sharply upon me as if to answer, but at 
that moment the door opened to admit Miss Brudenell 
and Claudia, and he, seemingly, thought it better to 
retire without another word. 

I expected him to maintain the air of sneering supe- 
riority with which he had made himself already so 
unpleasant ; but I was mistaken. When I next saw 
him he had again changed his manner. He addressed 
me with studied civility ; he smiled when his eye met 
mine ; he paid me extraordinary attention. I was not 
duped, however ; I was certain that the man hated me 
—#<> certain as I was of my ovm tfvsY\V^ lox lam. But 
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what made him speak so disparagingly of Laurence 
Erie? 

There was a dinner party in my honor at Rother- 
wood a few days after the Desmonds return. Sir Ken- 
rick insisted upon inviting the guests, and also upon 
being wheeled in his chair to the head of the table, 
where he acted his part of courteous host as well as 
his feebleness would permit. Mrs. Desmond was very 
angry at the whole thing — dinner, guests, my own pres- 
ence, Sir Kenrick's interest in the affair — but I think 
she was angriest of all at one request made by my 
uncle when the festivity was proposed : a request, or 
rather a command, that Miss Erie should be present at 
the dinner. 

" Miss Erie ! The governess ! " Mrs. Desmond 
ejaculated when Sir Kenrick spoke. 

" Why not ? She is well-born, well-bred, and as 
well-looking as three-fourths of the people whom one 
meets in society. Her mother was Lady Alicia Lau- 
rence, a friend — a great friend of mine. If General 
Fielding comes he will be glad to see her, for her 
mother's sake." 

" I shall only be too delighted to do any thing that 
will please you, dear Sir Kenrick," said Mrs. Desmond 
sweetly. u But poor Miss Erie — I am afraid that she 
may not have a dress suitable for the occasion. She 
was in great poverty, poor thing, before I took her in." 

(I felt as if I could have strangled that woman.) 

" If she needs any thing of that kind I will get it for 
her," said Sir Kenrick, his voice rising wrathfully as he 
spoke. " Do not put foolish objections in the way, 
Selina. I will ask Miss Erie myself about her dress if 
you will not." 

" My dear Sir Kenrick, I will do any thing you wish." 
And so it came about that Miss Erie was present at 
the dinner party. 

I suppose that she was not so badly off for dresses 
as Mrs. Desmond imagined, for she declined the offer 
of a new gown, as I gatheted, \q\W\ ^^i\^w&^R. 
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haughtiness, and was rather hard to persuade to appear 
»at all. I had never seen her look more beautiful. She 
wore a black dress — I do not know much about 
women's dresses — but she has since told me that it 
was black silk brocade, rich and soft, which had once 
belonged to her mother, trimmed with Mechlin lace — 
also a relic of her earlier days. She wore no ornaments 
upon her neck and arms, but their bare white loveli- 
ness was perhaps only the more conspicuous. The 
knot of sweet-scented white flowers at the left side of 
her neck was not more exquisitely fresh and fair than 
the wearer. I smiled as I saw the flowers : I had sent 
them to her myself that afternoon, and I was nearly 
sure that her color deepened,.and her eyelids fell, when 
I looked at them. Yet when I spoke to her she was 
graver and colder than usual. I could not understand 
her distant manner, and for a moment gave way to a 
feeling of pique which made me devote myself most 
assiduously to the young lady whom I was to take in 
to dinner — a tall handsome girl, whose father, as I had 
previously been told, was one of the richest men in 
England. Miss Erie was taken in by a young fellow 
whose name I forget, but it had been arranged that 
her mother's friend, General Fielding, should be also 
at her side, and with him she was speedily engaged 
in conversation. Interesting conversation too, to 
judge from the light in her eyes, and the delicate 
color of her cheeks. The Guardsman on her right 
hand was quite left out in the cold. The old soldier 
was evidently of far more importance to her than the 
young one. 

" That's what I call a beautiful woman, and a sensible 
woman too," said the general to me when the ladies 
had left us. He spoke very warmly. '• She is the 
image of her mother — the most graceful creature I 
ever saw." 

I liked the general. 

Why did Neil Desmond look so ill at ease ? His 
urbane manner was certainly uniufited \ but his brow 
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was dark and his eye watchful. Miss Erie seemed 
to take up a great deal of his attention ; I could see 
that he tried to listen to every word she said. I 
resolved to keep my eye upon him in turn, for I 
noticed that she neither looked nor spoke to him, and 
seemed determined to avoid him. I fancied that he 
must have annoyed her in some way, and therefore I 
made a point of preventing him from approaching her. . 
Once or twice I interposed just as he was stepping 
to her side, and either diverted her attention from 
him, or forced him to stand back. I had no mean 
or spiteful motive in acting thus ; it was simply that 
I felt sure of her dislike for him, and wished to save 
her from all unpleasantnesss during her residence at 
Rotherwood. 

At the close of the evening I left the room in order 
to see a lady to her carriage, noticing before I went 
that Miss Erie had wandered into the conservatory, 
which opened from one end of the drawing-room. 
Two or three visitors were with her. On my return, 
which was delayed for some few minutes, however, I 
found that the guests were dispersing, and that Miss 
Erie and Neil Desmond were both absent from the 
room. I do not know what fancy possessed me ; it 
may have been a sense of jealousy rather than a desire 
to protect her from the man whom I knew that she 
disliked ; but at any rate, an impulse seized me which 
I can not defend — a resolve to interrupt and, if possi- 
ble, to put an end to their conversation. I, too, slipped 
into the conservatory, meaning to meet them face to 
face ; but when once there I hesitated. I heard voices ; 
was Laurence there or not ? I stopped to listen. A 
group of palm-ferns on a stand stood in my way ; I 
slipped behind it and then I discovered that I had 
made a mistake, and that Neil Desmond's companion 
was not Miss Erie at all. 

The conservatory had been lighted, rather dimly, by 
two or three great colored Chinese lanterns. Qx\bs 
one of these remained attgYvt, axv& \^ ra^ V^\ V^ 
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upon Neil Desmond's face. In the dim light I could 
not at first ascertain to whom he was speaking, but 
presently I recognized the features and figure of a 
woman-servant whom I had occasionally seen at 
Rotherwood. She had a striking face — thin-featured, 
high-colored, dark-eyed — with crisp, curling black 
hair, quick, nervous movements, and a furtive glance, 
which I had noticed as specially unattractive. There 
was something of the wild animal in that woman's 
eyes ; something of the tiger-cat, perhaps, or even of 
the panther nature — fierce, swift, untamed, not to be 
lightly roused or set at defiance. It was the sound 
of Miss Erie's name upon her tongue that made me 
pause to hear. And when, a moment later, I would 
have gone, I found that Neil had unconsciously barred 
the way. I was forced to remain and hear, 

" Your fine Miss Erie ! " the woman was saying, in 
a bitterly sneering tone, but almost below her breath. 
" You think the ground isn't good enough for her to 
tread on, and yet she hates you like poison. She can't 
bear to speak to you nor look at you." 

'• You are very complimentary, Fanny," said Neil, 
coolly. His face was white, his brow contracted, as if 
from pain ; but he was able to measure his words ana 
speak with tolerable self-command. Fanny did not 
seem to be afraid of him. I saw her eyes glitter from 
out the shadow in which she stood. 

"Why should I be any thing else?" she said. 
" Don't I know enough about you to speak the truth ? 
You think you can turn the head of any woman you 
choose to look at, with your fine speeches and your 
smooth, silky words ; and you've succeeded often 

enough — God knows " there was a strangely 

pathetic ring in her utterance of the last few words 
— " often enough, and once too often, perhaps, for 
your good or for mine ; but this time, at least, you're 
baffled, and I'm glad of it. I hate that white-faced 
girl you* re in love with ; but upon my bended knees I 
coiilcl bless her, too, for maybe sk'W \.^cta^o>>\t.Wt 
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it's not every woman in the world that you're to have 
for the asking." 

" You are quite eloquent," said Neil, as her voice 
broke, and a dry sob choked her utterance ; " but 
don't you think you had better defer your remarks 
till a more convenient season ? Any one might come 
in at any moment and ask you what you were doing 
here." 

" You don't want to listen to me," she exclaimed, 
angrily. 

" Exactly ; I don't want to listen to you — here. I 
can not think what you came for." 

" I came to bring you this" she safti, in a tone of 
spiteful triumph ; and with the words she produced 
something which she seemed hitherto to have been 
holding in her left hand behind her back. It was a 
bunch of costly hot-house flowers ; and at the sight 
of it he recoiled as if she had threatened him with a 
dagger. 

" What does this mean ? " he asked sharply. 
" Whose flowers are these ? " 

" Don't you know ? " she said, in a half whisper. 
" These are the flowers you sent Miss Laurence 
Erie." 

Neil struck his foot furiously on the ground. " You 
lie ! She wore my flowers. I saw them in her 
bosom." 

" No. You saw the flowers that Mr. Joscelyn had 
sent." 

Neil uttered a low but terribly emphatic imprecation 
upon me and all my belongings. It had so intensely 
vicious a sound that it seemed even to startle the 
housemaid Fanny. 

~ " Don't swear," she said. " Somebody might hear 
you. There's your bouquet. She'd thrown it away as 
if it would soil her fingers. Mr. Roy sent her the 
gardenias she was wearing. Are you convinced 
now ? " 

" Convinced— what of ? " 
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She took a step nearer to him, and spoke in a still 
lower voice. " Convinced that she hates you — that 
she's making love to Mr. Joscelyn, the man who stands 
in your way and Mr. Godfrey's way, and has lorded it 
over you ever since you were a boy ! Aren't you con- 
vinced yet that she cares less for you than for Mr. 
Roy's little finger ? Don't you see that she played 
with you as long as she found it for her own interest 
to do so, and then flung you over just as she has now 
flung your flowers away ? " 

Neil was silent. His lips were set; there was a look 
of anguish upon his face which might have softened 
my heart toward him but for the rage and miserable 
spite that mingled with the pain. She crept closer, 
and put her hand upon his arm. 

" You fool ! " she whispered. " How can you sub- 
mit to be a woman's toy ? You are nothing in her 
eyes beside Roy Joscelyn. You will be poor, he will 
be rich. He has come here to steal the old man's 
wealth from you, and to rob you of this girl besides. 
All the guests to-night were talking about Godfrey's 
odd position and yours. Can you bear that ? They 
were wondering how soon you would be sent adrift ; 
how long Roy Joscelyn would bear to have you in the 
house. How do you like that ? Will you sit down 
calmly, and let yourself be ousted out of house and 
home, juggled out of your fortune and your wife, 
without a word or a blow to help yourself ?" 

He looked up at her, as if struck by the intense 
significance of her tone. 

" Speak plainly, Fanny," he replied. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

EAVESDROPPING. 

If even I could have slipped away unseen, I would 
not have done so then. There was more than a hint 
of danger to Laurence Erie in the plotting of these 
two ; it was my duty to watch lest she should come 
to harm. More closely than ever, therefore, I con- 
cealed myself behind the ferns, and waited for what 
came next. 

" I'll speak," said Fanny, boldly, " if you've made 
up your mind for once to act as a man should act — 
not soft-heartedly, nor " 

" Do you think," Neil interrupted her, " that it's 
my way to be soft-hearted to people who thwart me?" 

" No, it isn't," she responded. " But you might be 
weak for once when a woman was in the case." 

The angry contempt of her tone seemed to me to 
be assumed for the occasion. It had the desired 
effect, however, upon Neil. 

" Confound you ! " he said, irritably. " Why don't 
you go on with what you were saying ? You may 
trust me not to draw back. Are we safe here ? Shall 
we go outside ? " 

" We are safe enough," Fanny answered. " It's as 
good a place as any other, I think. Miss Erie's gone 
to bed. The visitors have all gone, and Mrs. Des- 
mond is seeing Sir Kenrickto his room. There's Mil- 
lar putting out the lamps in the drawing-room. Go 
and tell him that you will shut up when you are 
ready." 

Neil moved forward to the window and gave the 
order. 

" I'm going to have a smoke here, Millar," he said, 
carelessly. " Where's Mr. Godfrey ? " 

" In the billiard room, sir, playing vdtk ^ta.^ss^^ 
Jhink. " 
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It was a fortunate mistake for me. Neil nodded 
with a satisfied air as Millar retired. 

" I was half afraid that he might be loitering about 
these rooms," he said. " But I think we are safe. Go 
on. 

Fanny gave a quick exploring glance into the shad- 
ows of the conservatory. For a moment my heart 
beat faster : I thought that she had seen me, in which 
case I should be in a peculiarly awkward position. In 
fact I felt a thrill of shame, and if the matter had con- 
cerned me only, I would have come out of my hiding- 
place and declared myself at once. But it concerned 
Laurence's welfare, and for her sake I braved the 
shame of discovery. 

" I haven't much to say," she began at last, " but I 
can get Miss Erie dismissed by Mrs. Desmond as 
soon as I like, and if you'll say the word I'll do it. 
Shall I ? " 

" Dismissed — at three months' notice ? " 

" No, dismissed to-morrow ; turned adrift with her 
wages, and without a character." 

" How will you do that ? " 

" Do you remember a letter of Mr. Roy's being mis- 
placed in your mother's desk ? Mrs. Desmond said it 
had been moved, and wondered who could have done 
it." 

" I remember. She thought that it must be your- 
self." 

" No, it was Miss Erie," said Fanny, composedly. 
" She and Millar came into my mistress's room on the 
day of the picnic, when you were all out, and ferreted 
about in her drawers among her books to find Mr. 
Roy's address. They found that letter ; Miss Erie 
read it and took the address to Sir Kenrick. Then, 
between them, I believe they wrote to Mr. Roy, though 
I can't be sure of that. But I am certain that she got 
the address, for I was listening at the door, and heard 
a good deal ; and I know that she sent a letter to the 
post that afternoon by Millar." ^ 
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" Joscelyn never said that he was summoned home," 
observed Neil, reflectively. 

" Of course he didn't. Of course she would caution 
him against saying any thing. Oh, they've had plenty 
of time to plot and plan together while you were away. 
I watched them many a time, and I heard a good deal 
from the other servants. He's dead in love with her, 
and she with him. I can't make out whether they've 
spoken yet, but you may depend upon it they'll do it 
before very long." 

I was foolish enough to expect Neil to show some 
dislike of her outspokenness. He was a young man of 
apparent refinement, even fastidiousnessof manner, and 
I imagined that he would be repelled by her word and 
tone. But as I soon found, his case was like that of 
many another man or woman of exceptionally coarse 
fiber ; he assumed an appearance of great delicacy of 
feeling, of polish and refinement, in order to conceal 
the real tendencies of his nature. A worse-hearted 
man than Neil Desmond I never knew. But his man- 
ner was usually the perfection of suavity and gentle- 
ness. He answered Fanny's remarks, therefore, with- 
out resentment. 

" You think they are in league together against us, 
then ? " 

" I am sure of it. She wants him to get the prop- 
erty, and to marry her. It would be a real benefit to 
get her out of the house," said Fanny, in an aggrieved 
tone of voice. " She's quite capable of giving Sir 
Kenrick an over-dose some night or other, when mat- 
ters are arranged to her liking." 

Neil gave a slight start. Then he said very quietly — 

" Why should we not simply force these two ami- 
able lovers to declare themselves, and see what effect 
would be produced on Sir Kenrick's mind ? He would 
like Roy to marry an heiress. If Roy flies in his face 
again about his marriage, there'll be the devil to pay." 

" You're right there, Master Neil," I thought to 
myself. But Fanny laughed derisively. 
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" What bats men are ! " she exclaimed with scorn. 
" Sir Kenrick has taken such a fancy to Miss Erie that 
he will be only too glad if Mr. Roy will marry her." 

" Ah ! You think so, do you ? M 

" Yes, I do. If he were ten years younger, he would 
marry her himself. She's the daughter of some old 
flame of his, and the image of her mother. No, that 
would not do. You just leave me to act, and the 
house will be rid of her to-morrow." 

" Perhaps that would be the best way," said Neil, 
looking down, while a faint, cruel smile crept over his 
thin lips. " It may humble her proud spirit a little. 
She will not be disposed to treat her friends so cav- 
alierly, perhaps, when she knows what poverty and 
disgrace are like." 

" Hasn't she known them before ? " whispered 
Fanny. 

And then, for the first time, a touch of genuine feel- 
ing exhibited itself in Neil Desmond's speech. 

" Don't remind me of that," he broke out. " I know 
that she has suffered, and I am going to make her suf- 
fer more — God forgive me ! " He turned away his 
head, and put his hand across his eyes. " I can't do 
it," he said. " Leave her alone. I don't want to see 
her miserable." 

Fanny watched him cynically. 

" Leave her alone — to marry Roy Joscelyn ? " she 
asked. " As you please. She seems to have taught 
you Christian charity, at any rate. As long as ever 
I've known you you've liked to see folks miserable." 

Neil lowered his hand, and turned back to her with 
a smile which absolutely disfigured his handsome face 
— the smile of a man whose bitterest and blackest 
passions have been roused. " My good girl," he said 
gently, " you misunderstand me still. I am not at all 
disposed to forego my little revenge. I only wanted to 
see how much you would believe." 

Fanny shot a keen, disdainful glance at him. " I 
don't believe you now, at any rate," she said ; " but 
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that doesn't matter. You've long cured me of believ- 
ing any thing you say. That ain't the question. The 
question is — am I to speak to Mrs. Desmond to-mor- 
row, or am I not ? " 

"Yes." 

" You mean it ? " 

" Entirely." 

" Then that's settled," said Fanny, smoothing down 
her trim, muslin apron, and preparing to depart. " I'll 
manage the whole affair, and you must bear me out, 
and recommend your mother to get her out of the 
house as soon as she can. That's all, I think ? " 

" That's all," said Neil, looking down gloomily. 

" Then I may as well go." But she lingered still. 
" You've forgotten one thing," she went on, almost 
coquettishly ; " I want my reward." 

Neil stared at her for a moment as if he did not 
know what she meant. Then he thrust his hand into 
his pocket and brought out a gold coin or two. 

" Here," he said, handing them to her with a half- 
malicious, half-weary smile. " Is that enough ? " 

She looked at the coins in his open palm, then at 
his face, then at the coins again. The color rushed 
into her cheeks, and then as suddenly departed, leav- 
ing them deadly pale. She uttered a harsh little laugh 
when, finally, she took the money from his hand. 

" I may as well get all I can," she said. " I used to 
be paid in other coin once upon a time. Well, Mr. 
Neil Desmond, you are only getting served as you 
have served other people in your day, and I hope 
you'll enjoy it. I'll take the flowers with me. Miss 
Erie doesn't want them, and I don't suppose you do. 
They'll look nice in the servants' room down-stairs." 

" Give them to me," said Neil, instantly. I could 
see that she hesitated before obeying him, but the im- 
periousness of his tone, the furious command expressed 
in every line of his face, were not to be gainsaid. 
Grudgingly enough, she gave him back the 
flowers. 
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I own that his next action surprised me. He delib- 
erately tore the flowers from their stems, and crushed 
the delicate petals and fragile fern-fronds between his 
ruthless fingers; then threw them down and trampled 
them under foot. His motive was easy to under- 
stand. If Laurence would not have his flowers, they 
should be given to no one else. But he uttered no 
word. Having utterly destroyed the bouquet, he gave 
the girl a strangely satirical smile, and strode away 
through the open window of the drawing-room. I 
heard him cross the room, and open and shut the door 
on the further side. His share in the interview was 
over. 

Fanny followed his movements with wide, observant 
eyes. She was evidently startled by his demeanor. 
When the sound of his footsteps died away, on the 
shutting of the drawing-room door, the tension of her 
features relaxed. She looked down at the spoiled 
flowers on the stone pavement ; the color crept into 
her cheeks and the tears to her eyes. She stooped, 
silently raised one of the flowers — it was a bruised bit 
of stephanotis — and pressed it to her lips. Then she 
burst out crying, as a child might do, wailing aloud, 
and uttering passionate half-sentences, broken up by 
sobs. " Oh, oh, oh ! " she cried, prolonging each 
syllable with a moan of pain. " Why do you treat 
me so, Neil ? Worse than a dog — and me that loved 
you and would have been true to you all my life ! 
There's nobody loves you like I do, my darling, my 
darling ! " 

She flung herself upon a bench and rocked her body 
backward and forward in the abandonment of despair. 

I wished myself a hundred miles away. To be the 
unseen spectator of a woman's grief for the loss of the 
man she loved was not a pleasant part to play. I 
scarcely knew whether I pitied her or loathed her 
most. 

Neil Desmond deserved no pity, how muchsoever 
he might suffer — of that I was quite certain ; but I 
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should have been heartily sorry for Fanny had she 
shown herself less vindictive in her hatred of 
Laurence Erie. 

I had not long to wait, however, in my hiding-place. 
Her sobs and moans died away in the course of a few 
minutes; and when she was calmer she rose from her 
seat and made her way slowly to the garden door, by 
which she must have previously entered. I did not 
lose a moment in escaping from my very undignified 
position. I got up-stairs to my room without meeting 
any one, except Millar, who waylaid me on the landing 
to say that Sir Kenrick wanted to speak to me before 
he slept. I turned my steps, therefore, to my uncle's 
room. 

I found Sir Kenrick wide awake, and in remarkably 
good spirits. 

" Well, Roy, my dear lad," he began, " every thing 
went off capitally, did it not ? I have been mewed up 
here too long. Selina persuaded me that I was not 
strong enough to move about ; but, you see, I am not 
any the worse for my evening's dissipation." He 
laughed cheerfully as he spoke. 

" I don't see why you shouldn't come down-stairs 
more, sir; I am sure it would do you good." 

" I think it would — I .think it would. Selina seems 
to try to ignore me now and then. I am not as blind 
as she supposes. Eh ? Don't you agree with me, 
Roy ? " 

" I think it would be well if she were reminded 
sometimes that she is not absolute mistress here," I 
said, with some hesitation, for I did not wish to speak 
ill of the Desmonds to my uncle. 

" Just as well," said Sir Kenrick, with some vehe- 
mence of manner. " She never will be mistress here — 
never. Neither will her son be master of Rotherwood. 
You are my heir, Roy, and the old place will be 
yours." 

" Your kindness is very great, Uncle Kenrick," I 
said, " and I value the expression of it exceedingly ; 
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but you must let me say one thing — Rotherwood 
ought to go to Godfrey." 

" To Godfrey ? Godfrey Desmond ? And what claim 
has he upon me ? There is no blood relationship be- 
tween us. You are my sister's son." 

" There is no claim of blood," I answered, " but 
you have given him a claim by placing him in his 
present position. He has no occupation ; he has 
been treated as your heir for years. It would be un- 
fair to cast him off simply because .1 have come to pay 
you a visit. I am sure that you will excuse me if I 
say that the Desmonds are justified in expecting you 
to do something for them." 

" Well, well," said my uncle impatiently, " I have 
no objection at all to do something for them. I'll 
start the boys in some profession, and send the girls 
to school ; but it is ridiculous to suppose that they 
will have Rotherwood. Selina has known that all 
along. I told her from the very first that her boy had 
no chance. Rotherwood was always meant for you." 

" Pardon me, sir " 

" Now, my dear boy, don't contradict me," said Sir 
Kenrick, recovering his good humor all at once. " I 
have pleasanter matters to discuss with you. I hope 
you enjoyed yourself this evening. What did you 
think of Miss Dodson ? " 

" Miss Dodson ? Oh, the lady I took in to dinner. 
Very pretty girl, sir ; slightly inane, but probably less 
foolish than she looks." 

" Do you know that she has ten thousand a year ? " 
— in a slightly reproving voice. 

"So I hear." 

" Roy, it would be the greatest joy of my heart 
to see you married to a woman whom you could love." 

" I'll try to satisfy you, some day, uncle." 

" Miss Dodson would make you a good wife. Think 
it over, Roy. I have some reason to believe that the 
match would please her family. And I do not think 
she looks unkindly upon you, my boy." 
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% "I can't flatter myself that I have roused Miss 
Dodson's interest," I said. " I am too old — too 
weather-beaten, so to speak — to marry a girl of 
eighteen, even with ten thousand a year. I should 
prefer a woman of more experience, more mature 
judgment " 

" Come, come, don't talk like a prig, Roy," said my 
uncle, in a kindly tone. " You don't mean to tell me 
that you don't care whether your wife is handsome or 
ugly, rich or poor ? " 

" I had a sharp lesson once," I said, with some dif- 
ficulty, for I had never before mentioned my unhappy 
marriage to Sir Kenrick* " and I learned then that 
beauty was not the only thing in the world to look 
for." 

Sir Kenrick winced, as if he also felt the pain from 
which I had suffered. He held out his hand and 
pressed mine affectionately with his nerveless, wrinkled 
fingers. 

" My dear boy," he said, " I want you to be happy. 
I think you might be happy with Miss Dodson. She 
is amiable, innocent, docile. You could make Roth- 
erwood what it ought to be. Your income will not 
be a very great one, for part of mine dies with me ; 
you will be obliged to let Rotherwood at my death if 
you do not marry well — you may even be forced to 
sell it ; and, if Rotherwood were sold, I think I 
could scarcely rest in my grave. Don't answer me; 
take time. You must not disappoint me again, Roy." 

" I trust that I shall not do so, Uncle Kenrick," I 
answered. 

And then I debated within myself as to whether I 
should tell him at once of my love for Laurence Erie. 
But my distrust of myself, and, worse than that, of all 
women, including Laurence — born, I suppose, of the 
manner in which that one woman, the curse of my 
early life, had treated me — this distrust of love, and 
hope, and faith came in my way. Until I was certain 
of Laurence's love I would not speak. And how 
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could I be certain ? For I trusted no woman's wordjg 
not even hers. 

" Do me a favor to-morrow morning, Roy," said 
my uncle, after a pause of some minutes' duration. 
" Go up to London for me. I have here some papers 
which I wish to place in the hands of my solicitor in 
London, and I wish you to obtain certain papers from 
him. They are of great importance, and I do not 
want them to come by post. Will you go ? " 

" Certainly. I am always glad to do any thing I can 
for you," I answered, glad that his attention was 
diverted for the present from the subject of my mar- 
riage. Then a new thought struck me. What would 
happen to Laurence if I were away from Rotherwood 
when Mrs. Desmond discovered that it was she who 
had called me home ? I took my resolution on the 
spot. As soon as my uncle had given me his instruc- 
tions for the morrow, I told him what I had heard (at 
least so far as it related to Miss Erie), and asked what 
was to be done. 

" Selina is a fool ! " said Sir Kehrick bitterly. " Of 
course, the poor girl must not be dismissed for what 
was entirely my fault, Roy. I will see Mrs. Desmond 
in the morning and explain the matter to her. It will 
be better for you not to interfere. Leave it in my 
hands ; I am still the master of the house in spite of . 
all the Desmond trickeries. Good-night, my dear lad. 
Take care of the papers. I'll settle the business 
about Miss Erie directly after breakfast to-morrow 
morning." 

" You won't delay it any longer, sir ? " 

" No ; the thing had better be put straight as soon 
as possible. The poor girl was placed in a very awk- 
ward situation, entirely through my own fault. It will 
be all right when I have spoken to Mrs. Desmond. 
And, Roy — it will be just as well if you are out of the 
way at that moment. I can manage Selina better 
without you. So start by the early train." 

We parted thus, with the understanding that he 
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would see Mrs. Desmond before she could possibly 
have spoken to Miss Erie. And by eight o'clock next 
morning I was speeding on my way to London. 

My business took longer to accomplish than I had 
expected. It was six o'clock before I found myself 
once more at Charing Cross station, whence the train 
started for Rotherston. And there, just inside the 
station, face to face with me, stood the last person 
whom I had expected to see — Laurence Erie herself. 

I stopped short and raised my hat. " Miss Erie ! " 
I exclaimed. " How came you%here ? " 

She put up her veil and looked at me. Her face 
had been very pale, but a faint flush of color now 
stole over it, and a slight, sad smile curved her beauti- 
ful lips. 

" I can say good-by now," she said, holding out 
her hand. " I am glad to have seen you once again. 
Mrs. Desmond has sent me away from Rotherwood." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IN HASTE. 

" Impossible ! What has happened ? I beg your 
pardon, Miss Erie, but you take away my breath by 
your statement. Mrs. Desmond has sent you away ! 
— you ? " 

" Yes," she said, smiling with bitter quietness, 
" Mrs. Desmond has sent me away. She has dismissed 
me from her service. I ought to be accustomed to it. 
I have been dismissed before." 

" But — my uncle " I began. 

" How selfish I am," she interrupted me, " to talk 
about my own affairs at such a moment ! Make 
haste home, Mr. Joscelyn : they are anxious for you 
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there. I have bad news to give you ; your uncle is, 
I fear, very seriously ill." 

" 111 ? He was quite as well as usual last night." 

" Yes, but the excitement must have been too great 
for him. At any rate, he was found soon after nine 
o'clock this morning in a fit, and he has remained 
insensible ever since. You must go to him at once, 
Mr. Joscelyn. Good-by." 

I cast a hurried glance at the clock and shook my 
head. " Too late. My train has just gone, and there 
is not another for a couple of hours. You have plenty 
of time to tell me all about it." 

" Oh, I am so sorry that I detained you ! " she 
exclaimed. " Are you quite sure that you have lost 
your train ? " 

" Quite sure. I do not think I should have caught 
it in any case. Let me take you out of this bustle, 
and tell me what you are going to do." 

" I do not want to trouble you with my affairs," she 
said, rather coldly. 

" You could not trouble me," I answered, " except by 
refusing to let me share them by my sympathy." 

I had to bend a little forward in order to say these 
words, for the station was full of a jostling, pushing 
crowd, and private conversation was well-nigh impos- 
sible. She flushed deeply and drew herself away, but 
she did not look offended. In fact, if I had not known 
the extent of her self-control I should have thought 
that she was going to cry. Her lips quivered for one 
moment. Then sThe was calm again. 

"I am going to a temperance hotel in Anne 
Square," she said bravely, looking me straight in the 
face. " The manageress was an old servant of my 
father's." 

" Where is your luggage ? " 

" Here," she said, showing me two shabby little boxes 
at her side. " A porter will take them to a cab." 

"Wait a minute. I have good reasons, Miss Erie, 
for wishing to have a few minutes' talk with you, if you 
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will be so kind as to give me the opportunity, before you 
go to your hotel in Anne Square. Will you take a little 
walk with me ?•" 

She consented. We left the boxes at the cloak- 
room and quitted the station together. She did not 
even ask where I meant to take her. I offered her 
my arm when we reached the crowded street. She 
looked surprised for a moment, and then accepted it. 
I felt her fingers tremble as she placed them within 
my arm. It was her touch, rather than the noise and 
bustle of the street, that kept me silent for the first 
few minutes of our walk. It seemed to set me in a world 
apart from ordinary life. I wondered whether she 
felt so too. I looked at her, but saw no trace of 
emotion in her face. She was a little pale, a little sad 
and weary ; but that was all. 

" Where are we going ? " she asked at last. 

I told her that we were walking toward the Embank- 
ment : there we could talk quietly at our leisure. She 
suggested the Temple Gardens, and thither we bent 
our steps, not speaking much upon our way. 

When, at last, we were seated side by side on one 
of the wooden benches in the gardens, I asked her to 
tell me the history of her dismissal from Rother- 
wood. 

Sir Kenrick's seizure, which took place before he had 
seen Mrs. Desmond, naturally upset all preconcerted 
plans. It was not until the afternoon that Fanny's 
communication had been made. Probably it would 
not have been made at all that day if the conspirators 
had not wished to get the matter over while I was 
away from home and Sir Kenrick incapacitated. 
They were, no doubt, afraid that I or my uncle might 
interfere with their arrangements, and therefore set to 
work to hurry Miss Erie away while they had the 
chance. After luncheon, Fanny had asked to speak 
to Mrs. Desmond, and poured the story into not 
unwilling ears. Miss Erie had been sent for, and 
confronted with her accuser. She could not deny the 
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truth of Fanny's tale, and Mrs. Desmond had accord- 
ingly dismissed her on the spot. 

"Why did you not explain that you acted by Sir 
Kenrick's orders ? " I said to her. 

" They refused to believe me." 

"Why did you not insist on staying till I came 
home ? " 

" I did not know that it would do any good," she 
said, smiling and coloring a little. 

" Do you think that I should have let you be treated 
unjustly ? " 

" I am afraid you could not have forced Mrs. Des- 
mond to let me teach her children against her will." 

" But why did you not threaten her with punishment 
for secreting that letter ? You might have cowed her 
into submission." 

She shook her head. " Do you think it would have 
been worth while ? " she asked, with a curl of the lip. 

" Perhaps not. Mrs. Desmond has played a dan- 
gerous game. As you were the only person who 
could have exposed her, I suppose she thought it well 
to hurry you away before I came home. She could 
not have prevented your writing to me, however. 
Should you have written ? " 

"I think I should have written a few lines," she 
said, softly, " because I did not want you to think ill 
of me, and I knew that Mrs. Desmond would blacken 
me in your eyes, if she could. And then I am not 
sure that I did right : it seems a terrible thing to go 
to another person's desk and read another's letters, 
but I did it — as I thought for a worthy object, and — 
after all — I am not sorry." 

" You are not sorry for one result, at least, I hope 
— that I came home. You brought me back, Miss 
Erie." 

She smiled, but did not reply. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the flowering shrubs before us, but her thoughts 
seemed to be far away. After a few minutes' pause, I 
went on 
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" And do you know what would have happened if I 
had found you gone when I came home ? I should 
have left Rotherwood at once, and come to look for 
you in London." 

" Oh, no, you would not. I did not mean to give 
you my address." 

" Miss Erie ! " 

" You need not look at me so reproachfully," she 
said, with an air of some amusement. " Why should 
I have told you my address ? I should have been 
sorry not to say good-by to you : that is all." 

" It would not have been * all ' to me. . I think I 
should have set a detective on your track ! " 

" Mr. Joscelyn ! " she exclaimed, in her turn. " You 
would have done nothing of the kind ! " 

" Indeed I should — I am quite serious. Do you 
think I could bear to lose sight of you altogether ? " 
She made no answer. Her head drooped, and her 
color rose. 

" Could you have forgotten me so easily ? " I went 
on. " Would you never have wanted to see or hear 
of me again ? I thought that we were to be friends." 

" We are friends, I hope," she said, still looking 
down. 

" It is the dearest wish of my heart that we may be 
something more than friends, some day," I said. " May 
I speak ? may I go on ? " * 

" Oh, no, no," she said, hurriedly, half rising from 
her seat. " You don't know " 

" What do I not know ? " I asked, gently laying one 
hand upon her arm. " Is there any reason why I 
should not say what is in my heart ? " 

Again she was silent. Words seemed to be difficult 
things to her that day. I varied the form of my ques- 
tion. " Is there any need for me to keep silence ? 
Are you not free to listen ? " 

" Oh, yes, I am free to listen," she answered, in a 
very low voice. 

" Then I may tell you that I love you ? " 
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This time she did not answer ; but her breathing 
was hurried, and her face was turned away. And, 
gathering from these signs of agitation that I might 
speak without offense, I then and there asked her — 
but in what words I know not — to be my wife. 

She acknowledged, after some persuasion, that she 
loved me, but I had much difficulty in inducing her to 
consent to a speedy marriage. For it was on this that 
I set my heart. Why should we wait ? I asked her. 
She had no home, she had no friends to consult. I 
was my own master, and could marry as I chose. 

" But — Sir Kenrick > " she said, looking up at me 
with her lovely, trustful eyes — eyes which now shone 
with a new light of love and hope that made them — 
to me, at least — thrice beautiful. And yet the ques- 
tion gave me a little shock. Was it possible that she 
cared for Sir Kenrick's money and the chance of my 
being his heir ? 

"Why should I think of Sir Kenrick ?" I asked. 

" I thought that you were fond of him," she said 
simply, " and that he loved you." 

" Perhaps so. But what difference can my marriage 
make to him ? " 

" He will think that you might have done bet- 
ter." 

" But he will know that I could not," I said, press- 
ing the slender hand that I held within my own. 
" Every one with a grain of sense will envy my good 
fortune. Besides, poor old fellow, he is not in a state 
to express any opinion about my good conduct, I am 
afraid. You say that the doctor warns us against 
exciting him when he recovers consciousness ? " 

" Yes." 

" And when he gets better and finds the deed accom- 
plished, he will make up his mind to it- — : " 

" Oh, but, Mr. Joscelyn " 

" Who is that ? " 

She blushed and smiled. " Well — Roy, then," she 
said, bringing out the name with delicious shyness ; 
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" Roy — if you like me to call you so, but I think that 
I prefer Mr. Joscelyn " 

" Shall you prefer me to call you Mrs. Joscelyn when 
we are married ? " I asked her. " Perhaps you 
would like me to call you Miss Erie now ? " 

" No, not at all. But let me finish what I was 
saying. " You must wait until he is better before " 

" Before I make you my own, sweet one ? " 

"Yes, Roy. You can not marry while he is so ill. 
You could not be spared from Rotherwood." 

" I think I could, Laurence." 

She looked doubtful and amazed. I went on more 
decidedly — t 

" Don't you see, my darling, how little I shall be 
wanted at Rotherwood ? I shall go there, of course, 
and remain, if I can be of use ; but my uncle's illness 
must not prevent me from transacting my business in 
London : and my business will be, you know, to look 
after my wife and make her happy." 

" But, Roy " — there was a note of alarm in her 
sweet voice — ". what are you thinking of ? What do 
you wish me to do ? " 

u I wish you to marry me, my darling, before the 
end of the week." 

" But that is surely impossible ! " 
• " Not a bit of it. You are not afraid to trust your- 
self to me ? " 

" Oh, no." 

" And I, love, will try never to be unworthy of your 
trust. You don't know how easily these things can 
be managed. Did you never hear of a special 
license ? " 

She flushed suddenly, and drew away her hand from 
mine. I wondered what she was thinking of. After 
a moment's silence, however, she placed her fingers 
gently in my hand, and said, very quietly — 

" I have heard that you married before by special 
license." 

" Don't speak to me of that miserable time, my 
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darling," I said, almost with impatience. " I can not 
bear it — even from you." 

" Are there to be things, then," she said, " things in 
our past lives on which we are to be silent to each 
other ? That was never my idea of perfect love." 

" Is there nothing that you would wish to hide from 
me, Laurence ? " I asked. 

I put the question playfully, but there was a demon 
of suspicion and jealousy lurking in my heart. I 
could not put perfect trust even in the woman that I 
loved. It seemed to me, then, that every woman must 
have a secret history — a past which she was unwilling to 
recall. I was eager, yet half-afraid, to hear her answer. 

" There is nothing in my life that you may not 
know," she said, calmly and quietly. And at that 
moment I believed her. 

" Say what you please, my darling," I murmured. 
" Forgive me for interrupting you. You can tell me 
nothing that I do not like to hear. What was it that 
you were saying — that I was married before ? " 

" I don't want to hurt you, Roy," she said, turning 
away her face, perhaps to hide that there were tears 
in her eyes — brute that I was, to bring them there ! — 
" but I think that you should not act so suddenly — so 
precipitately. If your first marriage did not bring 
you all the happiness that you expected, why should 
you enter so rashly upon another ? " 

" My darling, don't you think that I know you and 
trust you ? Some day I will tell you the whole story 
of that miserable marriage, and then you will see how 
great a mistake I made. I have repented it ever since. 
But now I know that I am not making a mistake, and 
that I shall need no repentance." 

" Do not be too sure," she pleaded. " Delay a 
little : have patience until you have seen more of me, 
and can consult Sir Kenrick." 

" I shall consult your heart and mine," I answered 
her. " Don't you think we both know our own minds ? 
Don't you know yours, Laurence ? " 
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For the moment she was silenced, for she could not 
but admit that she was certain of herself, and of her 
love for me, but she was not convinced. 

" You will wait, at any rate, until Sir Kenrick is 
better ?" 

" If I find that he is on his death-bed, or that he 
absolutely requires me at Rotherwood, I will wait. If 
this attack is simply a further stage in his illness, and 
there is no immediate danger, I will not wait a day. 
Ah, Laurence, you will not refuse me ? Think how 
many years I have wasted : how bitter my life has 
been to me through one woman's treachery ? You 
have had a hard lot too, my dear child, have you not ? 
— why, then, should we two delay the unlooked-for 
happiness that fate has sent us ? Will it be any the 
sweeter for being postponed ? It could not be, 
Laurence ; now that I know you love me, I shall 
count the days and hours until I can call you i wife.'" 

She yielded. Before we turned back to the railway 
station she had promised to be my wife as soon as my ar- 
rangements could be satisfactorily concluded. " Only," 
she said to me with some anxiety, " if Sir Kenrick 
were very ill, we must be content to wait." 

I parted from her at the station : she went away to 
her lodgings, and I set out for Rotherwood. 

I found the house in unwonted disorder. The ser- 
vants eyed me curiously ; I think they wondered what 
I should say to the news of Miss Erie's departure and 
Sir Kenrick's illness. Mrs. Desmond was weeping 
copiously. Neil looked oddly worn and harassed, but 
for once his outward suavity had vanished ; he was 
barely civil to any one. I had to restrain a great long- 
ing to take him by the throat and shake his vile 
secrets out of him ; but for the time being I had to 
hold my tongue. While Sir Kenrick was at the point 
of death — and this, I heard, was his condition — I 
could not indulge my private hatred to any of the 
members of his household. My uncle was still insen- 
sible ; a London physician had been summoned, and 
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shook his head over the case. For many hours it 
seemed so probable that no recovery could be looked 
for, that private affairs were set aside. But when 
next morning came, a change took place. The 
patient became conscious, and, although extremely 
feeble, was decidedly better. 4< If he is kept perfectly 
quiet," the doctor said, " he may linger on for months ; 
but any excitement — any sudden shock — might be 
immediately fatal. He must be nursed with the 
greatest care, and humored in every possible way." 
* With this injunction ringing in my ears, how could 
I possibly say any thing to Sir Kenrick about my 
marriage ? 

I had little discussion with the Desmonds respecting 
Laurence's departure. I assured them that she had 
acted by my uncle's orders, and I frightened Mrs. Des- 
mond considerably by telling her that when he was 
able to hear the story of the way in which Miss Erie 
had been treated, I should tell it to him ; but I said 
no more. I felt that I could afford to bide my time. 
I was not going to take the Desmonds into my confi- 
dence. They would be sufficiently startled by the 
announcement of my marriage when it had taken 
place. 

Sir Kenrick's partial recovery made me feel that 
there was no need for me to stay entirely at Rother- 
wtfod. 

In less than a fortnight from the day of his attack 
of illness, I had made Laurence Erie my wife. 

She herself must give the history of the next few 
weeks. 

End of Roy Joscelyris Story. 
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PART IV.— LAURENCE'S NARRATIVE. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE HONEYMOON. 

Need I say any thing about the exquisite happiness 
of the days when first I knew that Roy loved me, and 
that I was to be his wife ? My outward surroundings 
were poor and mean enough, but to me that mattered 
little. I felt as if I were in Paradise — even in the 
cramped little parlor and dingy bedroom which Mary 
found for me near the temperance hotel where I had 
had my first interview with Mrs. Desmond. Roy was 
obliged to stay for some days at Rotherwood with his 
uncle, but he wrote to me every day, and I lived upon 
his letters. When Sir Kenrick was better, Roy him- 
self came to London, and, after some short delay, 
we were married. 

I used, sometimes, to wonder whether some remark- 
able transformation had not taken place : whether I 
were indeed the Laurence of old times — the cold, 
grave, rather satirical woman that I used to be. I 
felt so young, so joyous, so satisfied with life, that I 
could scarcely believe myself the same person. The 
whole world was new and beautiful to me. I had 
wronged it, indeed, in the old days, in calling it a 
cold, a miserable world. My whole life seemed to be 
bound up in Roy ; I had no desire unsatisfied in his 
presence ; his look thrilled me, his touch held me 
motionless, silent, and unutterably content. 

They say that all women do not feel in this way 
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toward the men they love. I do not know. 1 can 
not imagine any love less strong than mine, if it be 
love at all. And, at any rate, if this capacity for lov- 
ing be a fair gift, I thank God that He gave it to me ; 
for without it I should have held no clew to the mys- 
teries of life ; without it I should have been poor and 
miserable indeed. Yet at the very height of my great 
happiness, I was not blind to indications of coming 
trouble. I had a brave heart and did not fear the 
future, but I saw soon after my wedding-day that 
my life was not likely to be always a smooth and easy 
one. 

I had trusted Roy implicitly with respect to the 
arrangements for our marriage. Once or twice only 
1 ventured on some remonstrance at what seemed to 
me undue haste and unwise extravagance, but I did not 
dare to go very far. And I was dazed, bewildered a 
little, at the sudden change in myself and my life, 
and I did not ask him as many questions as I might 
have done. For instance, I took it for granted that 
he had told the Desmonds of our engagement ; and I 
was considerably startled when I found out that he 
had not said a word about it at Rotherwood. But I 
did not find this out until afterward. 

We were married at St. Pancras' Church by special 
license. Mary came with me from the hotel : Roy 
came alone. The sexton gave me away. It was a 
miserable morning, cold and wet. My white gown 
looked strangely unseasonable, and I was obliged to 
cover it with a large cloak as I went up the broad steps 
of the great, gray, grimy church. Roy had insisted 
upon my wearing white : nothing, he said, would 
become me half so well. So I chose a white cashmere, 
and, with Mary's help, I made it myself. It was severe- 
ly plain, falling in long, straight folds to my feet,with 
a little lace at the throat and wrists. Not a fashion- 
able gown by any manner of means; but I was pleased 
with it, because Roy was pleased. He sent me white 
flowers to wear — orange-blossom among them, of 
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course — and Mary fastened the delicate "sprays into 
my dress — lamenting much that I could not put them 
in my hair, as I was wearing a little straw bonnet of 
Quaker-like simplicity. " It's very plain, miss," she 
said to me, regretfully ; " but I don't know that you 
would have looked any better in white satin and Brus- 
sels lace." 

" Do I look nice, Mary ? " I asked. It was a childish 
question, but I could not forbear to ask it. When 
should a woman wish to look u nice," if not upon her 
wedding-day ? 

" Nice, my dear — begging your pardon, ma'am, for 
calling you so— you look as sweet as a lily. And 
you've freshened up so much lately, you know : you 
used sometimes to look anxious and worn-out like, but 
you've got as pretty a pink color now as ever I saw, 
and your eyes shine like the very stars themselves. 
Oh, Miss Laurence, dear, I do trust and hope that 
you will be happy ! " 

And then she burst out crying, but laughed at the 
same time, protesting that she was a stupid old thing 
to cry at what she was pleased at ; but that nobody 
could be good enough for me, and that I had had such 
a hard life that I ought now to have nothing but peace 
and happiness to the end of " my born days." Poor 
Mary ! how little she knew what lay before me yet. 

We drove to St. Pancras, and Roy met us at the 
altar. An unlucky incident occurred in the middle of 
the wedding. Roy had mislaid the ring. He searched 
for it frantically in all his pockets : he grew red and 
white with vexation : it was not to be found. There 
was a horrible little pause: the clergyman waited, with 
his eyes on Roy's face : some person in the church 
tittered audibly. I felt a spasm of intense pain and 
fear, more for Roy's sake than my own. Would the 
marriage have to be postponed for lack of a wedding- 
ring ? 

Mary's face had meanwhile been growing extremely 
red ; she was tugging at a very tight green glove 
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which seemed as if it would not be removed. It gave 
way at last with a tearing sound, and then she shook 
a ring from her little ringer. " Take it, sir," she 
whispered, thrusting it into Roy's hand : " it was my 
mother's ring." And then the clergyman went on with 
the service. " With this ring I thee wed . . with 
my body I thee worship . . with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow. . . Whom God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder." And in my heart 
I added vows of my own — words of love and trust 
that I had never dared to say aloud ; and the burden 
of all was this : " Nothing but death shall come between 
thee and me." 

" Never mind about the ring, my dear : it won't 
bring you ill luck," said Mary, wiping her eyes in the 
vestry. She had cried steadily throughout the service, 
as women of her class are apt to do. " My mother 
died twelve months after her wedding-day, but she 
was a happy wife and a happy mother, too, though I 
was but three weeks old when she was taken. And 
the ring came off her ringer before they nailed her 
down " 

Roy managed to silence her at that point — as indeed 
happily for me, I could not have borne much more. 

We went down the aisle together. The church was 
very dark, for the the sky was obscured and the rain 
was falling steadily. Out of the shadows a well- 
known face seemed suddenly to gleam upon me for 
a moment, and then to disappear. I started, and Roy 
asked me instantly what was the matter. " I thought," 
I answered, " that I saw Neil Desmond in the church." 

Roy's face changed. He looked round sharply : 
he made me tell him the exact place in which I 
thought I had seen the apparition, and then he left 
me for a moment to examine the pew that I had 
pointed out. But no one was there. If it had been 
Neil Desmond, he had managed to disappear with 
marvelous celerity. At any rate he was nowhere to 
be found. 
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" Your imagination has played you a trick, my 
darling," Roy said to me, on his return. " Neil is 
certainly not here — how could he have found us out ? 
It is impossible. He knows nothing about it." 

"I thought that I saw him, and that he looked 
terribly fierce and vindictive," I replied. 

" I dare say he would look so if he were here. But 
I think that you are mistaken. The Rotherwood 
people knew nothing about my doings, and I don't 
mean them to know." 

He wrapped my cloak round me, and led me 
through the pouring rain to the cab that awaited us. 
How dreary the streets must have looked to other 
eyes than mine ! The pavement shone with plashing 
water, the streets were black with mud : the sodden, 
yellowing leaves were fluttering from the dripping 
branches of the trees in the gardens of the deserted 
squares ; the driving rain and mist made it difficult 
for one to see clearly across the street. But I was 
happy and contented : no storm-cloud could depress 
me now. With sunshine in my heart, how could I be 
sad, though London were ever so dark with mist and 
rain? 

We drove to the railway station and went by train 
to a little country sea-side place, where Roy proposed 
that we should stay for a few days. He had already 
taken rooms in a pleasant little cottage on a cliff over- 
looking the sea, and here we spent a fortnight — our 
honeymoon. 

" What are you looking so grave about, Laurence ? " 
said my husband to me one morning as he came down 
to the sands, where I was seated with an umbrella and 
a book. " Wishing you were with your pupils again ? " 

He stretched himself at my feet ; his soft, dark 
eyes looked into mine with a lazy, contented smile. 

"I was thinking," I answered, "that you said the 
other day that the Rotherwood people knew nothing 
of your doings, and that you did not wish them tQ 
know, Do you remember ? " 
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" Did I say that ? " he asked, with a disconcerted 
look. 

" Yes : in the church." 

He turned a little, so that his eyes did not meet 
mine ; then searched in one of his pockets and 
brought out a cigar. 

" Left my matches behind : what a nuisance ! You 
don't happen to have a match-box in your pocket, do 
you, dear ? I am afraid I must go back for them — if 
you will excuse me for five minutes. Can I bring you 
any thing from the house ? " 

" No, thank you." He was up by this time, and 
ready to start. " Roy, dear, just tell me before you 
go : what did you mean exactly ? Don't they know 
now where you are ? Did you leave no address ? " 

" That was it," he said, as he strode off. " I left no 
address." 

For a few minutes I was alone. I watched the 
sparkling water, the sea-gulls at play about the wet, 
black rocks, the ribbed sea-sand, and the cloudless 
autumnal sky, with an odd sense of discomfort. Roy 
had seemed to dislike answering my question : I 
almost suspected him of a desire to change the sub- 
ject. When he came back he brought a London paper 
with him, and offered to read me the news. For some 
time I let him read, but when he paused I recurred to 
the previous subject. 

if Roy, does nobody at Rotherwood know where 
you are ? " 

"Well, no," he said, looking abstractedly at his 
paper. 

" But if Sir Kenrick should be taken ill again, and 
they want you ? " 

A very faint contraction appeared between his 
brows. 

I had seen it two or three times before when I 
spoke of Sir Kenrick. I did not know what it meant. 

" Well ? " he said. " What then ? " 

<* Roy, would you not go to him if he were ill ? " 
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" Possibly." 

He was still scanning his paper. His voice was 
strangely cold. I leaned forward and put my hand 
against his cheek. 

" You are not angry with me for asking, are you, 
Roy ? " 

He threw down his paper at once, caught my hand, 
and pressed it to his lips. 

" Angry with you, my queen of women, my pearl, 
my angel ? As if I could be angry with you ! " Then 
he looked at me and smiled. " You want to ask more 
questions, I know : well, go on. There are two or 
three little matters which I shall have to explain to 
you sooner or later : perhaps this time is as good as 
any other." 

" I do not want to ask any questions," I said, try- 
ing to draw away my hand and also not to show that 
I was a little hurt. " You will tell me all that you 
want me to know." 

" I will tell you every thing in the world," he said, 
holding my hand, and kissing it again, " if only you 
will not look at me with such reproachful eyes, my 
sweet. Forgive me : I did not mean to vex you, or 
hurt you in any way. I am afraid you have not 
understood the fact that I have told nobody — nobody 
about our marriage." 

I gazed at him blankly. " Nobody — yet ? " I asked. 
" I thought that the Desmonds knew by this time." 

" No, darling. I did not want to tell them until I 
had told Sir Kenrick." 

" But — when will you tell Sir Kenrick ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know. I daren't say any thing 
while he is in his present state. Excitement is what 
the doctors fear." 

" But you knew that when — when — we married ? " 

ts Of course I did, darling. What then ? " 

" You should have told me, I think, Roy," I said, 
speaking very gently, although I felt as if I had had 
some tremendous shock which had turned me colcj 
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and sick. " I did not know that you had not written 
to, the Desmonds." 

Roy looked at me. 
- " Laurence, my sweetest, don't take it so much to 
«heart. You are quite pale, and you are trembling ! — 
My darling, why should you mind a few days' silence 
and secrecy ? What harm will be done ? " 

" I so much dislike silence and secrecy," I said, with 
a little sob, which I tried in vain to repress. " Roy, 
we should have waited." 

" Waited ! I could not wait," he answered, impet- 
uously. " I loved you too much to wait. Laurence, 
you love me too? " 

" With all my heart and soul," I murmured, sur- 
rendering my hands to his ardent grasp ; but I could 
not help adding — " So well that I could have waited, 
if it had been better for you that I should wait." 

" Is that meant as a reproach ? " 

" No." 

"You are not sorry you married me, Lau- 
rence ? " 

" How could I be sorry? I have never known hap- 
piness before. But I wish — I wish — the Desmonds 
knew ! Suppose they heard of you being here — with 
me!" 

" Not very likely, darling. And as soon as my 
uncle is able to bear the news, I will tell him, and 
every body else." 

" Will it be a great shock to him, do you think ? " I 
asked, with some incredulity — Sir Kenrick had always 
been so very kind to me. 

" I am afraid it will be rather a disappointment. 
He had chosen my bride already ; a rich heiress, 
Laurence." 

I felt hurt, humiliated ; I scarcely knew why. The 
tears were in my eyes : my husband saw them and 
kissed them away. " No one in the world could ever 
have been to me what you are, my darling," he said. 
%l Have patience ; our marriage shall be told to the 
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world before long. My uncle grows stronger every 
day, they tell me." 

We went back to the house hand-in-hand, rather 
after the fashion of children who have quarreled and 
are ashamed of themselves. We had not quarreled — 
and yet we both felt conscious of some little jar, some 
difference of opinion that had never occurred before. 

When we reached our sitting-room, I found a let- 
ter on the table for me. It was from Mary ; nobody 
ever wrote to me but Mary ; and the envelope in- 
closed another letter in a handwriting that I did not 
know. " The gentleman that gave me this letter," 
wrote Mary, " would not tell me his name nor take 
any refusal. He said that he was sure I knew where 
you were, though I declared I couldn't tell ; and he 
left the letter for me to send on. And I hope it will 
bring good news, dear madam, which it is what you 
deserve." 

I laid down Mary's letter with a smile, and opened 
the inclosure. To my astonishment, and somewhat 
to my dismay, the letter was from Mrs. Desmond. 

My amaze increased as I read it. She apologized 
humbly for my dismissal, and said that Sir Kenrick's 
nephew had made her fully understand the reasons 
for my conduct, which she considered to have been 
" most estimable." Then she proceeded to say that 
Sir Kenrick's illness had taken a new and distressing 
form. His brain seemed to be affected ; and he 
called constantly for me — Laurence Erie — to come to 
his side. The doctor had advised her most strongly 
to send for the person whom the patient evidently 
desired so much to see. Therefore she ventured to 
address me, and to ask me to come to Rotherwood 
for a few days as a guest — just to satisfy poor Sir 
Kenrick's mind. " Could I be so cruel as to refuse ? " 

Roy read the letter with me ; and at this point he 
stamped with impatience. " It is impossible : of 
course it is quite impossible," he said, when I looked 
at him. 
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" I do not see why it is impossible." 

" My dear child, I do not want to be driven by the 
Desmonds into divulging my secrets until I choose." 

" I have not asked you to divulge any secrets," I 
said, " though I do wish, Roy, that you could feel it 
best to let all the world know the truth ; what I meant 
was that I should go back to Rotherwood as Laurence 
Erie." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

" SECRECY AND SILENCE." 

Roy protested vigorously against my plan. " You 
must not go," he said, finally, " until you go as my 
wife." 

" But think of poor Sir Kenrick, Roy. If he wants 
me 

" He can not really want you. It is some delirious 
fancy. Besides, what does it matter to you whether 
he wants you or not ?" 

The tone was almost harsh. The frown upon his 
brow had never been so clearly marked before. I 
looked at him in silence for a moment, and then crept 
up to him and laid my head upon his shoulder. 

" I will do as you wish," I said. " I want nothing 
else." 

" There's my own sweet wife ! " he said, caress- 
ingly, his brow clearing at once. " Sir Kenrick has 
plenty of people to flatter him, to attend to his whims 
and fancies ; you need not follow in their train." 

" I only wanted to be of use." 

" You would not be of much use, darling — unflat- 
tering though it sounds to say so. No, I will tell you 
what I will do. I will go to Rotherwood to-morrow, 
and see for myself whether Sir Kenrick has need of 
you or me. You need not answer Mrs. Desmond's 
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note until my return. She will suppose that you have 
not got it." 

" You will come back in the evening ? " 

" Yes. It looks to me very much," said Roy, in a 
musing tone, " like some scheme of Neil's to get you 
back into the house, not as a governess. If it were 
only because of his presence, I should not like you to 
go. And there are other reasons " 

I did not ask him the other reasons, for he broke 
off abruptly, and looked so stern and grave that I 
thought it better to keep silence. There was some- 
thing in his* mind that I did not understand. I was 
too proud to ask what it might be. 

" I want to go back," he resumed, after a long pause. 
" You remember the day on which you left Rother- 
wood ? I had been in London all day, you know. I 
had a bundle of papers with me for my uncle, which, 
of course, he could not attend to. I locked them 
carefully in a desk in his room, notifying Mr. Shields, 
my uncle's lawyer, that I had done so. There is a 
note from Shields this morning, saying that he wants 
the papers back again ; so I must go over to Rother- 
wood to get them out of the desk and send them 
off." 

*' You will be away all day, then ? " I asked, meek- 
ly. Roy laughed. His face was quite bright again. 

" Shall you miss me ? " 

" Very much." 

" How gravely you say it ! You never beat about 
the bush, Laurence ; you are always earnest and sin- 
cere. I loved you for your frankness from the very 
moment I first heard you speak." 

" Most people say that I am rather reticent," I said, 
smiling at his tone. 

" Yes, you can be reticent when you like. But you 
love truth, is it not so, Laurence? You have no 
hankering after secrecy and reserve ? You know it ; 
and I know that I am putting you to a severe trial in 
asking you to be silent to the Desmonds about our 
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marriage. Am I sacrificing you too much ? Is it too 
hard a thing for you to bear ? " 

" Nothing is too hard to bear — for you, Roy." 

" Is it not ? Have I found the one true and faithful 
woman in the world at last ? Ah, my darling, if I 
believe in nothing else, I will believe in you." 

There was a tone of weary incredulity in his voice 
as he asked his questions ; a tone which I had often 
noted, and did not like. His want of faith in any man 
or woman was the mark which his first wife's desertion 
had left upon him. Even of me he was not quite 
sure. He loved me tenderly, passionately ; but he 
was not certain whether my love was as deeply rooted 
as his own, whether I might not tire of him, and fail 
him in his hour of need. The very tone in which he 
said that he would believe in me, told me how slight 
his faith had been. 

When this conviction of Roy's disbelief in all women 
was forced upon me, I must confess that I was at first 
exceedingly hurt and unhappy. He was so entirely 
all in all to me, that every hint of suspicion seemed 
like an insult to my love. I was indignant that he 
should dare to question its reality, when I had given 
him the greatest proof of my affection that a woman 
has to give. I was his wife — his loyal, devoted wife ; 
how could he bear to insinuate that I should some 
day tire of him and love him less ? 

" You are a mere child in the world's ways," he said 
to me one day. " You have been shut up in a school- 
room so long, my poor darling, that you don't know 
what real life is like. I am not blaming you when I 
say that the day is sure to come when the ardor of 
our love will have given place to something else — to 
pleasant companionship, at best, or to mutual forbear- 
ance. It is natural." 

" Am I tiring you already, then ? " I asked, with my 
eyes full of tears. 

" How could you tire me ? No, my darling, don't 
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be afraid ; I shall always be constant, always loving ; 
my love will never change." 

" But you think that mine will ?" 

" It is the woman's nature," he said, smiling a little 
sadly, as he stroked back my hair and kissed my brow. 
" I shall not blame you." 

Oh, the harm that a false and vicious woman had 
done this man ! My whole soul rose up in shame and 
indignation against the wife who had not only betrayed 
her husband, but the whole of her sex beside ! For 
her sake — the sake of a worthless, abandoned creature, 
who never knew the meaning of pure and honest love 
— for her sake Roy Joscelyn had trampled on the ideals 
of his youth, had made it his business to believe that 
there were in this world neither true women nor faith- 
ful-hearted men, had trained himself to think harshly 
and lightly of his fellow-creatures, and could not be- 
lieve in the continuance of any love — except his own. 
Was not this a hard thing for a man's wife to see and 
hear ? But I speedily came to a determination that I 
would never try to convince him of the truth by words 
alone. My life should speak for me. I would be the 
truest, most loving wife that ever man could know ; 
perhaps some day I might do something which would 
show him once and for all the strength of a woman's 
love, and then he would say to me that he was wrong, 
that for my sake he would henceforth believe in a high 
and noble womanhood ! But I smiled at my wild 
dreams and checked myself, remembering that life 
gives us few opportunities of showing whether we be 
of heroic mold or not, and that patience and perse- 
verance must produce their own results. " Some day 
— twenty years hence, perhaps " — I said to myself, 
" Roy shall acknowledge that I have loved him well." 

He was away for the greater part of the next day, 
and came back, after dark, looking worn and worried. 
I met him at the station, and as we walked back to our 
lodgings he began to speak about the day's events. 

4< I went to Rotherwood," he said. 
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"Yes. And how was Sir Kenrick ? " 

" Poor old man ! very bad," said Roy, gloomily. 

" Did he know you ? " 

" Yes, after a fashion. But as soon as he saw me 
he burst forth into talk about you, Laurence, and your 
goodness to him. He begged me to fetch you back ; 
he seemed to take it for granted that I knew where 
you were." 

" What did you do ? Could you soothe him ? " 

" No, I couldn't." 

" Did you see the doctor ? " 

" Yes. And he said that Sir Kenrick's brain was in 
such a very excitable condition that he must be 
humored in every possible way, or he would not 
answer for the consequences. Asked if I knew your 
address." 

" Oh, Roy ! what did you say ? " 

" I said I knew that you were staying at that 
temperance hotel some little time ago, and that 
Mary Dixon would forward letters to you." 

There was such an air of gloom about him 
that I began to suspect some disagreeable intelligence. 

At last he broke forth abruptly. 

" Laurence, don't despise me, I've done what I 
thought I would never do. I've undertaken to find 
you and fetch you back to Rotherwood." 

He stopped, and leaned over some palings on the 
downs that we were traversing, and looked out toward 
the sea, where a reflected silver track showed the 
course of the moon in the violet sky. I stopped and 
looked too, but I throught less of the lovely scene 
before me than of the dissatisfaction of my husband's 
voice. 

"In my old name ? " I asked, at length, as the 
silence grew intolerable. 

He put out his hand to touch mine. 

" You proposed it yourself at first," he said. 

"Yes." 

" It need be only for a few hours. They d<£ not 
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want you to stay. I would not ask you to go if my 
uncle were not so miserable, and so eager for you to 
come. I think he must have some secret to con- 
fide to you." And Roy laughed, a little ner- 
vously. 

" Dear Roy, you need not entreat me to do what 
you wish. I will go, of course." 

" But you don't like it ? " he said, regarding me 
wistfully. 

" Of course I don't like it : we neither of us like 
saying and doing what is untrue, and yet we shall have 
to do it in this case. Unless, Roy, you would tell 
them " 

" I will not tell them before I tell my uncle," said 
Roy, resolutely. " Don't ask me." 

" Very well." 

" You think me wrong, Laurence. I can tell that 
by your voice." 

I did not think him right, but had not meant to 
say so. I was silent. 

" Say what you think, my dear," he murmured 
gently. " I want to know." 

" I do not see exactly what object you have in con- 
cealing our marriage, Roy," I said at last, " unless 
— unless — you are really afraid of offending Sir Ken- 
rick. It looks as if you were." 

He started up from his leaning position against the 
palings, and for a minute or two did not speak. 

I trembled, but I would not withdraw my words. I 
knew that he was angry — and yet I thought it better 
for both of us that I should speak the truth. 

"I am sorry that you misunderstand me in this 
way," he said at last, in his coldest but most courteous 
tones. " I am certainly afraid of hurting my uncle's 
feelings. I do not wish to give the Desmonds the 
chance of maddening him, or of killing him even, 
by rushing in upon him with the news of my marriage, 
as they would be sure to do. I acknowledge that I 
am afraid of the effect upon his mind in its present 
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unhinged state. But I did not think that my wife 
would imply that I was a fortune-hunter/' 

With that he turned to go, but I, bursting into 
tears, fell upon his neck. 

" Oh, Roy, Roy, my darling, why do you say such 
terrible things ? " I cried. " I trust you with my whole 
heart : it was only that I could not bear a shadow of 
blame to rest upon your head ! Forgive me, Roy." 

He did forgive me : he kissed and caressed me, 
and bade me not distress myself ; but later in the 
evening he said something that showed wounded feel- 
ing still. We had been discussing my visit to Rother- 
wood upon the morrow. 

" I wonder how it is, Laurence, that you are so 
much concerned about my uncle ? If I were disposed 
to retaliate, I should say that you were the fortune- 
hunter and not 1." 

He put his hand under my chin, and looked into 
my eyes with a strangely keen and searching scrutiny. 

I flushed hotly from anger, and not from shame, 
and looked steadily with a clear and open gaze. But 
I did not reply. My pride would not allow me to 
deny a charge which I felt sure — quite sure — that he 
did not mean to bring against me. Alas, that silence 
was the most fatal of all mistakes ! 

He sighed, kissed me, and let me go. I wished 
afterward that I had denied the accusation. But is 
it not one's impulse rather to keep silence than to 
justify one's self when an unjust charge is made ? 

Early next morning I went to London, and thence 
to Rotherwood. 

" Oh, Miss Erie " — how strange it seemed to be 
called Miss Erie again ! — " we are so glad to see 
you ! " Mrs. Desmond exclaimed, upon my first ap- 
pearance. "Poor Sir Kenrick is in such a sad 
state, and he constantly asks for you. You must 
forgive my haste when I saw you last: I was 
nearly distracted with anxiety. It is so good of you 
to come." 
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" Too good," murmured Neil, who was standing 
near, with a sinister look at me. 

" Will you come at once to poor Sir Kenrick ? " 
proceeded Mrs. Desmond, with great suavity. " You 
will find him greatly changed, I fear." And then she 
led the way to the sick man's room. 

Poor Sir Kenrick was indeed very sadly changed. 
He was in bed, propped up by pillows : his hair was 
scantier and snowier than it had been when I saw him 
last: his eyes were wild and wandering, his words 
incoherent. 

" I have brought Miss Erie to see you,- dear Sir 
Kenrick," said Mrs, Desmond. 

He did not seem to understand. He muttered to 
himself, and looked fixedly at the bottom of the bed, 
as if he saw something which we could not see. 

" I have come to see you, Sir Kenrick," I said, 
bending over him and placing my hand on his. Still 
he did not look at me, but began to speak more dis- 
tinctly. 

" Why doesn't she come ? " he said. " I want her 
— I want her : she would treat me better than that 
Desmond lot. Do you hear, Alice ? I want your 
daughter. They tell me Roy's in love with her. 

They told me so long ago, before — before " And 

here his voice died away into inarticulate murmur- 
ings. 

" It is very odd," said Mrs. Desmond, smoothly,* 
" that his mania should have taken that turn." She 
fixed her eyes upon me as she spoke. " I can not 
imagine how such an unlikely idea can have suggested 
itself to him : so very extraordinary ! " 

I could afford to smile. " There is no accounting for 
the fancies of an invalid," I said. And then Sir 
Kenrick spoke again. 

" Go away, woman ! " This was to Mrs. Desmond. 
' # Let Miss Erie come here. So you have come at 
last, my dear ? " His voice assumed atone of perfect 
repose and sanity. " I am glad you have come. I 
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will talk to you by and by. I want to tell you — tell 
you " 

His eyelids fell : his head sank peacefully back 
among the pillows. For a moment I was alarmed ; 
but a glance at Mrs. Desmond's face showed me that 
I need have no fear. She was piqued: that was all. 

" He is asleep," she said, coldly. " You are quite 
a successful nurse, Miss Erie. He has not slept for 
many days. Perhaps you would not mind staying 
with him for a little time ? " 

I did not mind. I sat down at Sir Kenrick's bed- 
side, and waited until he awoke. Somewhat to my 
surprise, he did not address me again. He seemed 
to be calmed and soothed by my presence; and it was 
only when I left him at lunch time that he again 
became violent and ungovernable. When I returned 
he was quiet once again. I had an interview with the 
doctor in the afternoon. He begged me to stay, for 
a few days, at least, declaring that Sir Kenrick's only 
chance of recovery lay in my presence. For some 
reason or other he had set his heart upon my being 
with him — nobody knew why : but it would be sheer 
cruelty to deny him. " I assure you, Miss Erie," said 
the doctor, seriously, " that so far as we can judge, 
his recovery to health of mind and body lies in your 
hands. If his mind is kept calm, his splendid physical 
constitution will carry him through." 

It was impossible for me to refuse. Even Roy, I 
thought, could not object to my remaining. I con- 
sented — on condition that I might drive over to 
Rotherston and dispatch a telegram "to my friends." 
I dared not trust any member in that household with 
a telegram to Roy. 

I sent my message. And next day, as I had 
expected, Roy himself arrived ^t Rotherwood. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

DANGEROUS GROUND. 

I had expected Roy to come ; I thought I was pre- 
pared for his arrival, but, after all, I was taken by 
surprise. Sir Kenrick was sleeping, and I had just 
gone out into the garden for a little fresh air. The 
November day was calm and fine, though not brilliant ; 
there was a dragging warmth in the air which seemed 
to enervate one's limbs. I made my way to the wooden 
bench where Millar once had found me, and here I 
seated myself and closed my eyes. I had had little 
sleep the night before, and felt anxious and weary. 

A step sounded close beside me. " Mr. Joscelyn is 
here, Miss Erie," said Neil, with his false, smooth 
smile. " I hope we are not disturbing you." 

I sprang up and found myself face to face with 
Roy. 

I have seldom passed through a moment of greater 
embarrassment. I knew that my husband was longing 
to take me in his arms, to kiss me, perhaps to scold me 
a little for staying at Rotherwood : I, at any rate, was 
yearning to lay my head upon his breast and tell him 
all that had happened since last we met. You see we 
had not been married very long, and we were not used 
to separation ! . . . But there stood Neil, smiling 
and observant ; all we could do was to touch each 
other's hands, and exchange some trivial remarks. The 
indignity of our position revealed itself to both of us ; 
the folly of it, the deceit involved, and the shame of 
discovery, struck like an arrow to our hearts. For Roy 
felt as I did — I could tell by the contraction of his 
brow and the darkening of his eye — and I know that 
he wished at that moment with his whole soul either 
that we had not come to Rotherwood, or that he had 
brought me as his wife. 

Neil would not go. He walked between us as we 
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went back into the house : he monopolized the con- 
versation. He asked where I had been, and what I had 
been doing, with a gentle pertinacity which was hard 
to repel. I could see that Roy was fast losing his 
patience. The gathering blackness of his face, the 
fiery glance that he shot from time to time at Neil Des- 
mond, filled me with alarm. I was heartily glad when 
the walk came to an end, and I could hasten to Sir 
Kenrick's room. 

Thither Roy followed me. But we were not much 
better off, as a nurse sat constantly in the room, and 
we could say nothing in her presence. Roy sought for 
my hand, and held it tightly as we stood by Sir Ken- 
rick's bedside, however ; and when the nurse's back 
was turned, he breathed a few words into my ear. " I 
can't bear this," he said. " You must come away 
to-night. I shall kill Neil if this goes on." 

" Hush, hush ! I must stay till Sir Kenrick is better," 
I murmured back. 

" Give it up," he urged, passionately, though still 
below his breath. " The game's not worth the candle, 
Laurence. Come away." 

I shook my head. Why should I not carry out 
what I had undertaken ? " If you dislike so much to 
see me here," I said to Roy, a few hours later, in a 
breathless whispered conference upon the stairs, " go 
away for a time. I will join you when my work is 
done." 

" Leave you here, with Neil in the house with you ? 
Never ! " he said vehemently. 

*' Dear Roy, what is Neil to me ? " 

" Nothing to you, I know ; but I don't like the way 
that he looks and speaks. He is, or has been, in love 
with you, Laurence — the cur ! " 

" We shall not need to be here very long," I pleaded. 
" I will see nothing of Neil. I will stay in Sir Ken- 
rick's room. Oh, Roy, let me go ; I hear some one 
coming." And away I slipped, but not before I had 
been seen ; for I heard Neil's voice in politely mocking 
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accents — " The shy bird is Miss Erie, I think. You 
seem on friendly terras with her." 

Two or three days passed on. Sir Kenrick grew 
steadily better. The presence of myself and Roy 
seemed to tranquilize him in a most remarkable way. 
He spoke very little, but slept a great deal, and 
appeared uneasy and restless only when we were both 
away. And now that immediate danger was averted, 
Mrs. Desmond's manner began to change. From being 
conciliatory, she became sullen and suspicious. She sat 
a great deal in Sir Kenrick's room, watching and lis- 
tening to all that went on. Also, she was not very 
civil or considerate in some of her remarks. 

" How different you look now, Miss Erie ? " 
Claudia said to me one day. " You have got a 
much prettier dress on than I ever saw you wear 
before." 

" Miss Erie's circumstances are changed," said Neil, 
softly. He had come up while Claudia was speaking, 
and stood behind my chair. 

" Are they ? How ? " said Claudia, laughing. " Have 
you had a fortune left to you, Miss Erie ? " 

" No, certainly not," I answered, with my eyes on 
the needlework in my hand. 

" Only the prospect of one," murmured Neil, chang- 
ing his position so that he could see my face. 

" Have you the prospect of a fortune, Miss Erie ? " 
asked Claudia, skeptically. 

" No," I replied. And then the girl walked away ; 
but Neil remained, and looked at me. 

I was sitting in the library — my favorite resort when 
I was not wanted in Sir Kenrick's room. It was a 
large and comfortable-looking room, lined from ceil- 
ing to floor with books. Its greatest charm to me lay 
in the deep alcoves of the window recesses, which 
were almost like little rooms in themselves. There 
were three of these alcoves ; and each had a small 
table in the middle, and cushioned seats running 
along the wall. I was sitting on one of these seats ; 
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and Neil came and stood on the other side of the 
table before me. 

" You are a good actress, Miss Erie," he said, at 
length. 

I gave him a startled glance. " I — a good actress ? " 

" Yes. I have admired your performance very 
much. Few women could conduct themselves as 
gracefully under trying circumstances." 

" I am at loss to know what you mean," I said, ris- 
ing and folding up my work. " And as I do not like 
riddles I will go back to Sir Kenrick." 

" Don't trouble yourself about Sir Kenrick," said 
Neil, with his ironical smile. " He can bear your 
absence for half an hour. Roy is with him, I believe. 
You are playing a deep game, Miss Erie, but you had 
better take me into your counsels." 

As he spoke he pushed the little table a few inches, 
and stood with his hands leaning upon it, so as to bar 
my egress. He smiled as he did so, but his smile 
frightened me more than a frown would have done. 
There was malice in his eye : there was cruel triumph 
in every line of his fair, smooth face. 

" Let me pass," I said. 

" Not so fast. My curiosity wants satisfying. Why 
do you stay at Rotherwood, Miss Erie ? — Laurence, 
perhaps I may call you ? No ? — well what shall it be ? 
— Mrs. Roy Joscelyn ? " 

It is impossible to describe the sneer with which he 
said the name. 

"Ah!" I sighed, turning away and involuntarily 
clasping my hands ; " I knew I was not mistaken ; I 
knew I had seen you in the church ! " 

"Yes," he said, quietly, " I was there. Allow me 
to offer my congratulations." 

I shivered. Neil's congratulations boded me no 
good. 

" How did you find out ? How did you know ? " I 
stammered. 

" I know everything when I choose," he answered. 
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" In this case it was easy enough. I followed you to 
London': I saw you meet Joscelyn : then I tracked 
you to your hotel. I had persons in my pay who 
watched you both. I soon learned your intentions ; I 
saw the little ceremony performed in St. Pancras' 
Church, and I even traveled down with you to Nor- 
gate Bay. I set my heart upon knowing what had 
become of you. I must confess that I could not 
exactly predicate your action with respect to Sir Ken- 
rick's illness. I wondered very much what line you 
would take when my mother wrote to you." 

" Mrs. Desmond knew too — you had told her ? " 

" Not at all ; why should I tell her ? She would 
never have had you in the house again, and that would 
not have suited my book at all. I wanted you here." 

" Why ? " 

A malicious smile flitted over Neil's face. 

" Ask me six months hence and I will tell you," he 
said. 

" I shall never ask you again." 

" Then you will know without asking. Six months, 
did I say ? Six weeks, rather. Or even — " and his 
voice dropped to a hissing whisper — " even, perhaps, 
six days." 

" That sounds like a threat," I said, recovering my 
self-possession ; " but I am not afraid of your threats, 
Mr. Desmond. You can do me no harm. As for my 
presence here, it was a matter of charity to poor Sir 
Kenrick, but you shall speedily be relieved of it. I 
will go to my husband and tell him how you have 
spied upon us." 

" You will do nothing of the kind," said Neil. " You 
will not say a word to your husband until I give you 
leave." 

" Do you suppose that you have either influence or 
authority over me, that you insult me with such a 
speech ? " I said, looking him straight in the face. 

He laughed aloud. 

" You may put on as many queenly airs as you 
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please," he said, " and they become you very well, but 
they will not turn me from my purpose. You are a 
very lovely woman, Laurence, but you can not always 
have your own way. I will put the matter politely : 
I earnestly entreat and implore you, for your own 
sake, to repeat nothing that I have said to you this 
morning." 

" Your reasons?" 

" That was finely said," remarked Neil, in his cool- 
est tone. " The actress once more, I see ! * Your 
reasons ' — it was worthy of Mrs. Siddons, I am sure. 
My reasons are these, simply : that if you do not give 
me your word to say nothing to Joscelyn about our 
conversation, I' shall go straight from this room to 
my mother, and tell her that you and Roy have come 
here from Norgate Bay. I shall say nothing about 
St. Pancras ; do you understand what I mean ? ancl 
can you imagine my mother's feelings? " 

" Roy would explain at once." 

" Yes, but he would not be believed— at once. There 
would be a tremendous row, and you would be placed 
in a very awkward position, my dear — Miss Erie. 
Then Sir Ken rick would be told ; he is well enough 
now to understand such a piece of information, and 
the shock of it would probably kill him — according to 
the doctors. I don't think that even you want to kill 
him yet, do you ? " 

I felt myself turning cold and sick. The malice, 
the wickedness of the man oppressed my heart. I 
sank down on the window-seat, and leaned my clasped 
hands upon the table. " Oh, why," I said, looking up 
at him, with quivering lips and tearful eyes, " why do 
you act in this way? What have I done that you 
should persecute me ? " 

" What have you done ? " he said, with a strange 
harshness of voice and manner. " How like a woman ! 
She breaks a heart, she destroys a man's happiness, 
she spoils a life, and then she asks what she has 
done ! Have you forgotten so soon ? Do you 
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not know that I loved you — that I love you 
still ? " 

" Mr. Desmond, you forget yourself ! How dare you 
speak to me of love ? " 

" Did I not speak of it before, and you did not repel 
me ? " he cried. " Why did you not make me under- 
stand ? You trifled with me, you played with me, 
you encouraged me until another lover appeared — a 
man whom you thought would be richer, higher in the 
world than I ! You are as false as you are fair, and 
I will have my revenge." 

" Before God," I said, most earnestly, "before God 
I declare that I never knowingly encouraged you ! I 
told you from the beginning that I did not care for 
you. I have never loved any one but Roy." 

" Love him, then," said Neil, whose face was dis- 
torted by passion, so terrible that I could scarcely bear 
to look at it. " Love him, then, with all your heart. 
Qut of your love will come your deepest sorrow and 
disgrace. I will sever you from him by fair means or 
foul. He shall not enjoy what he has defrauded me 
of — and so I warn you." 

" You can do nothing to separate us ! Nothing but 
death shall come between him and me," I cried, start- 
ing up and involuntarily throwing out my hands as if 
to call Roy to my side. 

Neil uttered a kind of snarl. " Then, if nothing 
else comes, death shall come between you," he said, 
showing his white teeth like a vicious dog. 

"You can do us no harm," I said, boldly. " I shall 
be Roy's in life and in death — in* time and in eternity." 

He turned away and stamped his feet upon the 
floor as if in uncontrollable rage and pain. I waited, 
trembling inwardly — outwardly, I believe, quite calm 
— until he should speak to me again. 

Some minutes elapsed. He stood with his back to 
me : his hands clenched, a curious thrill, like a shud- 
der, running through his whole frame from time to 
time: Presently I saw his hands unclose : he straight- 
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ened himself, walked a few paces away from the alcove 
and back again. His face was pale still, but 
calm. 

" We have been a little excited, have we not ? " he 
said with coolness. " It is bad form to excite one's self 
much over any thing. Will you give me your word to 
say nothing to Roy of our little interview ? It will be 
better so." 

" For Sir Kenrick's Sake, I give you the promise," 
I rejoined. 

" On that condition I will not betray you," he said, 
smiling in a peculiarly evil way. " Don't let me detain 
you, Mrs. Joscelyn." And then he bowed low, and 
pulled the table aside, and let me pass. 

I was still too much agitated to resume my place in 
the sick-room, and as I especially desired to calm 
myself before meeting Roy again, I went out into the 
garden. A brisk walk would be the best tonic for 
my harassed nerves. And so I left the garden patr^ 
and made my way into the long avenue, between the 
rhododendron banks. I walked the whole length of 
the avenue. On nearing the lodge I saw a lady, whom 
I did not know, and who was speaking to the lodge- 
keeper's wife. As I approached, the stranger turned 
and surveyed me from head to foot in a somewhat 
insolent way. I did not like her appearance, and I 
thought of turning back. But I was too late. She 
left the lodge-keeper's wife, and pursued me with 
rapid steps. I saw that she wanted to speak to me, 
and I stood still. 

" Beg your pardon," she said, rather loudly, " but 
the woman here doesn't seem to know her business, so 
I thought I would ask you. You live up at Rother- 
wood, don't you?" 

" I am staying there just now." 

"You're the governess, aren't you ?" 

" Do you want any thing of me ? " 

She inspected me again from head to foot, and then 
burst into an insolent laugh. I thought that she 
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must be mad, but I stood my ground and looked her 
in the face. 

I think that she had been handsome once. She 
had splendid dark eyes — though they were disfigured, 
to my thinking, by the kohl that had been applied to 
them ; she had a great quantity of black hair — if it 
were her own — and I think that her features had been 
good. But she was painted and enameled until not 
a vestige of her original complexion could be seen ; 
and over the vivid red and white with which her face 
was plastered, she wore a white complexion veil. Her 
double chin, her large bust and tiny waist, her affected 
gait and her shrill, unpleasant voice, were points in 
the picture which I was able to fill up at my leisure as 
I stood and looked at her. She was dressed with 
tawdry magnificence. Her velvet dress, with its tags 
of lace, and ribbon, and frilling, was worn and soiled : 
her heavy-beaded mantle bore signs of hard usage ; 
and her lofty bonnet, a wonderful structure of feathers 
and flowers, was set askew upon her head, above a 
much befrizzled fringe. I shrank from her instinct- 
ively : I did not quite know why. 

She was holding a parasol between herself and the 
setting sun. At my question she lowered it impa- 
tiently, almost as though she would have struck me 
with it if she had dared, and tapped the ground with 
the ferule. 

" Mr. Roy Joscelyn lives there, doesn't he ? " she 
asked, in rather a lower voice. 

" He stays there sometimes." 

" And he's there now ? " 

She came close to me as she spoke : her great black 
e) T es gazed boldly into mine. At that moment Neil 
Desmond came slowly out of a little sidewalk into 
the avenue. He had been following me from the 
house. He paused, glanced with apparent curiositv 
at the woman, and listened to my reply ^ 

« He may be there. If you have business with him 
you can inquire at the house. 
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" Business ! " said the stranger, with a loud laugh. 
" I should think that I had business with him, and no 
mistake. He's a very old friend of mine." I 
retreated a little, in sheer disgust ; but she followed 
me and put her face very close to mine. Neil was 
listening with undisguised, if somewhat cynical, 
interest, and curiosity. " If you're going back to the 
house," she said, " tell him you've met an old ac- 
quaintance of his. Tell him I'm coming to call on 
him one of these fine days. And ask him whether he 
remembers Rose Carew. He'll know the name ! " 

He might know the name, but I did not. In all my 
life I had never heard of Rose Carew. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

ROSE CAREW. 

At the sound of the stranger's name I saw a sud- 
den change pass over Neil Desmond's face. He 
started a little ; he looked amazed, bewildered, and 
then he smiled. 

" Pardon me," he said, coming forward and raising 
his hat ; " I think that I may be of use to this lady. 
Do not let me detain you, Miss Erie." 

I felt myself released. The stranger turned to him 
with a laugh. 

" Who are you ? " she said. " Do you know my 
name ? " 

" I think that I have that honor," said Neil, with 
a somewhat satirical courtesy. I heard no more words, 
but as I passed up the avenue, the woman's coarse, 
loud laugh again grated upon my ear. 

I went back to Sir Kenrick's room. Roy was there, 
looking unutterably weary and impatient. His eyes 
lightened as I came in, with questions which I well 
understood : " Where have you been ? What have 
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you been doing ? Why do you leave me here alone ? " 
I could not answer him, for Mrs. Desmond was also 
in the room. 

He generally left when I entered, but this after- 
noon he lingered and asked me — in that constrained 
" company voice " that sounded so odd to me now — 
if I had read any of Browning's poems. If not, would 
I look at this volume ; it was one of his favorites. I 
took the book with a word of decorous thanks ; it 
opened at the dramatic poem " In a Balcony," and a 
folded scrap of paper marked the place. It was a 
note, which, at the first opportunity, I opened and 
read. 

" I must see you for a little while, my darling. I 
can not bear to be separated from you so long. 
Meet me in the library to-night at eleven o'clock ; I 
will take care that all is safe." 

I answered him by a look. How strange it seemed 
— how cruel — that we two, man and wife, should 
have to plot and plan our meetings like a pair of 
guilty lovers ! 

There was a charm about it, too. Now that these 
days have long been past, I dare acknowledge that 
few moments in my life have been so sweet as those 
when we clasped hands secretly in standing side by 
side, when at some accidental meeting we snatched a 
kiss or spoke some hasty word of love, when an 
embrace upon a landing, a whispered colloquy behind 
a door, seemed worth all risk of discovery and bright- 
ened the whole day with joy. It was not by chance that 
he had given me Browning's " In a Balcony " to read. 
He had marked some of the passages : they were 
peculiarly appropriate to our case. I have the marked 
copy still. Constance's words might well have been 
my own — 

" Had I not loved you from the very first, 
Were I not yours, could we not steal out thus 
So wickedly, so wildly, and so well, 
You might become impatient." 
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True, indeed, for us was the description of 

" The sudden sleights, strange secrecies, 
Complots inscrutable, deep telegraphs, 
Long-planned chance meetings, hazards of a look 



>> 



and, truer still, to me, the words which Roy had 
doubly underlined — 

" Why care by what meanders we are here 
In the center of the labyrinth ? Men have died 
Trying to find this place which we have found." 

For it seemed to me at that time that I had found 
my heaven in Roy's love. 

At eleven o'clock that night I crept down to the 
library. My husband was waiting for me at the door ; 
he drew me in and turned the key, then folded me in 
his arms. For some minutes we did not speak ; it 
was delight enough to be together. But when we 
began to talk, he told me why he had chosen the 
library for our meeting-place. 

" There is a door in that recess ; have you never 
noticed it ? It opens on a staircase, which leads to 
the corridor close to your room. If any one comes to 
the library door, you can escape by the stairs, you see. 
You are perfectly safe." 

So we sat and discussed our plans, and made up 
our minds that in a few days — a week, or at most a 
fortnight — we should be free to go on our own way. 

"And we will tell Sir Kenrick," said Roy. 

" Yes. How glad I shall be ! " 

He was sitting in a great leathern arm-chair, and I 
was kneeling beside him, leaning against his shoulder, 
with one hand clasped in his. 

" Roy," I said, " did you see a lady who was asking 
for you this afternoon ? " 

"No, dear. Who was it? Some one you knew?" 

" No. I had never heard of her before. She said 
that you would remember her." 

" What was she like ? " 
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" Tall, rather stout, dark-eyed. She was a good 
deal painted, and very gaily dressed." 

" An attractive portrait. Where did you see her, 
Laurence ? " 

" At the lodge gate. She was asking if you were at 
Rotherwood. Then Neil came up and spoke to her, 
and I walked away. I did not like her." 

" Neil never told me," said Roy, meditatively. 

" Perhaps she was begging and he sent her away." 

" Perhaps so. She didn't leave her name ? " 

" Yes. She said you would remember it. She 
wanted to know if you had forgotten ' Rose Carew.' 
Who is Rose Carew ? Roy ! what is the matter ? " 

I might well ask. He had given a violent start, 
and wrenched his hand away from mine. A look of 
absolute horror crossed his face. 

" Who ? " he said, in a changed and broken voice. 
" Who ? What ? Did she say that she — was — Rose 
Carew ? " 

"Yes, Roy, I think so." 

" Oh, it can not be — you must have made some 
mistake," he went on, with deep and increasing agita- 
tion. " I can not believe it — she " Then his eyes 

fell upon my face, and he stopped short. What 
there was on my face to silence him I do not know ; 
but I know that he was perfectly still for a minute or 
two, and then rose and walked half-way across the 
room as if bewildered, with one short, sharp exclama- 
tion, almost like a groan — " Good God ! " 

" Roy, what is the matter ? " I said, when the pause 
that followed had lasted upward of sixty seconds. 
" Won't you tell me ? " 

He seemed not to hear. I put my hand within his 
arm, and looked into his face. It t was white and 
drawn as if with years of agony. " Roy, tell me ! " 
I cried. " Tell me any thing : I can not bear this 
suspense." 

My words restored him somewhat to himself. He 
drew his hands slowly across his eyes, and sighed 
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deeply. " It is nothing," he said at last. " I was 
startled : that was all." 

" But why were you startled, dear ? Do you know 
this person ? " 

" I knew some one of that name many years ago," he 
said, withdrawing himself gently from me, and walk- 
ing to the fire-place at the other side of the room. " I 
thought that she was dead, and it was a shock to me 
to hear her name." He leaned his elbow on the man- 
tel-piece and looked down into the clear embers of the 
dying fire. His voice was calm, if a little lower than 
usual ; but by the way in which he bit his lower lip I 
could see that he was not at ease. 

" What does she want from you ? " I asked at length, 
unwilling to question, yet anxious to obtain informa- 
tion. 

He replied curtly enough. " Money, most prob- 
ably." And a dark frown began to appear upon his 
brow. 

" For herself ? " 

He made a gesture of impatient assent. Then he 
suddenly began to cross-examine me about the strang- 
er's appearance, age, dress, and manners. I gave 
him a full account of the short conversation that I 
had with her ; and while he listened he turned his 
head so that I should not see his face. 
r : A long silence succeeded my narration. He remained 
in the same position — with both elbows on the mantel- 
piece, and his brow resting upon his hands. When 
he moved and looked up, he found me in a low chair 
near him, waiting for him to speak. " My poor Lau- 
rence ! " he said, with a faint smile. " How patient 
you are ! And how badly I have been behaving ! " 

He stood besicle me and caressed me as he spoke. 

" Don't think me unkind if I explain nothing to you 
just now," he said. " This woman, Laurence, this 
woman— if it is really she — is connected with the most 
painful passage of my life. I was startled — shocked 
— to hear of her again. That is all." 
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" She can do you no harm, can she, Roy ? " 

;< I trust not, my darling ; I trust not. Now go 
up-stairs to rest : you are looking tired, and I have 
kept you hear an unconscionable time. Listen ! It is 
one o'clock. Good-night." 

I rose obediently and kissed him. He held me closely 
in his arms for a moment, then put me away from him 
and went to the writing-table as if he had work to do. 
I had almost closed the door, when a sudden impulse 
made me re-open it and glance at him again. His 
head had sunk upon the table ; his face was hidden 
in his hands. He looked like a man bowed down by 
some overwhelming weight of grief. 

I hesitated. Should I go back ? I decided not to 
do so. When he wanted to tell me of his troubles, he 
would do so without persuasion. I closed the door 
softly and came away. 

Was there some feeling of pride or resentment at 
the bottom of my heart ? I can not tell. I have often 
thought that it would have been better for both of us 
if I had begged him to tell me all, if he had trusted 
me more entirely. But there was the difficulty ; I did 
not dare to coax his secrets from him, and he thought 
that no woman deserved confidence. It is in ways 
like these, I suppose, that the happiness of many a 
home has been destroyed. 

I was not surprised next morning to hear Roy ask 
Neil Desmond for a word with him in private. 

" By all means," said Neil, readily, as he rose from 
the breakfast table. " Shall we go into the library ? " 

Roy bowed his head. He was looking positively 
haggard and ill, and I hoped that Neil would set his 
mind at rest concerning the unwelcome visitor of the 
day before. 

At noon, when I came out for my usual stroll, I met 
Neil in the garden. 

" Nice day, isn't it ? " he said, blandly. " Roy has 
gone to London. I hope his visit will prove a pleasant 



one. 
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" His visit — to whom ? " 

Neil raised his eyebrows. " Well, I could not ex- 
actly say. He did not tell me." 

I was vexed that I had asked the question. 

" Possibly he has gone to the lady whom you saw 
yesterday at the gate. Handsome woman, was she 
not ? " 

" I did not think so." 

" No ? You knew her name, I suppose ? " 

" I had not heard it before. Carew, was it not ? 
Rose Carew. Miss or Mrs., I wonder. She did not 
say." 

Neil stood and looked at me with an odd expression 
upon his face. Then he laughed with a cool air of 
amusement. " You did not know her name. No, I 
see that you did not." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I mean — nothing. I mean that if I were you, 
Miss Erie (or Mrs. Joscelyn, as we are alone), I would 
not go putting questions to any one here about Rose 
Carew." 

" Do they know her here, then ? " 

" I think they may have heard her name," said Neil, 
indifferently. " But I would not advise you to men- 
tion it." 

<f I am not likely to mention it," I answered, as I 
went on my way. But I began to hope that Roy 
would explain. 

He came back that evening, worn and harassed in 
appearance, but he did not explain. For the next few 
days I saw little of him, and that little was not satis- 
factory. He was irritable, exacting, even unreason- 
able in his demands upon me, yet by no means want- 
ing in affection. Indeed, there was a touch of tragic 
fervor in the way that he expressed his love, which I 
put down to the trying circumstances of our present 
life. I wished very earnestly that our stay at Rother- 
wood would come to an end. If, as I said before, 
there were elements of sweetness in our concealment, 
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there were also grounds for great irritation and un- 
easiness. To hide one's feelings continually, requires 
a great strain of self-control. 

Sir Kenrick was gradually growing stronger. The 
tendency to delirium which had alarmed us all so 
much, had passed away, leaving him weak, but per- 
fectly sound in mind. He seemed to like to have me 
with him, and he assumed sometimes an air of com° 
prehension and tender patronage when he saw Roy 
with me, which made me fancy that he had guessed 
our relations to each other. But he said nothing, and 
we said nothing too. 

" I am sure he guesses, Roy," I said to my husband, 
one night when I had stolen into the library for one of 
my late conferences with him. 

': " Guess ! — he can not guess," said Roy, looking ex- 
ceedingly weary and worn as he sat in a great easy- 
chair, and brushed back his brown hair with a languid 
gesture of fatigue. " He has no idea of it." 

" We shall soon be able to tell him," I said. 

Roy sat quite still. 

u And then," I continued, not without a thrill of 
mingled joy and fear — " then we can go where we 
like ; then we can be quite free." 

" You don't care about the fortune then ? " he said, 
giving me a keen look. 

" Roy ! " 

" I have sometimes thought you did. Pardon me, 
love, I have been wrong in so many ways, and now it 
seems as if every thing were wrong from beginning to 
end." He murmured these words to himself, I think, 
rather than to me. " Laurence," he went on, " sit 
here beside me, darling. I want to talk to you. There; 
not too near. How hot and close it is ! " 

He sighed impatiently, then went to one of the 
windows, opened it a little way, and drew the curtains 
across it. 

" Nobody can see us, and we shall get some fresh 
air," he said, as he returned and took his seat beside 
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me. I remained where he had told me to sit, with my 
hands crossed in my lap. My heart was full, and the 
tears were very near my eyes, for the tone in which he 
spoke had grieved me, but I would not let him see 
that I was moved from my usual calm. He looked at 
me enviously. " How quiet you are ! " he exclaimed. 
" Tranquil, peaceful, serene ! Laurence, do you love 
me ? " 

I lifted my full eyes to his face. I could not speak. 

" I know — I know you do," he cried. " I am the 
veriest fool in the world to ask you such a question. 
Have I been rough to you, rude and brutal and cold 
in the last few days ? You do not know what I have 
had to bear ! I would not live the last week over 
again for all the wealth of the Indies. If I have 
behaved badly, will you remember, sweet, that it was 
all for love of you ? " 

" You speak as if you were going to leave me," I 
said, reproachfully, as I pressed his hands between 
my own. 

" And if I were," he said, in a wistful tone, " would 
you be very sorry ? Would you mind much, my dar- 
ling, if I went away for a little time ? " 

" Away, Roy ? " 

"Yes, away," he said, not meeting my eyes, and 
speaking with a stifled agitation which I could not 
understand. " Away — not for long — for a few weeks 
only, to get a little change of air and to settle a few 
business affairs which I left in America " 

" Don't break it to me, Roy," I said, with a faint, 
miserable smile. " Tell me outright what you want 
to do ; don't say things by halves." 

"You are braver than I, Laurence." 

" No, I am not brave. I want to get the pain over ; 
that is all. You are going away for a time — to 
America ? " 

" For a short time only, I hope." 

" On business — or— for pleasure ? " 

" Do you think I would go away from you for pleas- 
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ure ? Oh, my darling, my darling, you do know that 
I love you too well for that ! " He threw himself down 
before me, laid his head on my lap, and burst into 
tears. The heavy tumultuous sobs went to my heart. 
I felt as I think a mother feels to an erring child, 
rather than a wife to her husband. My tears fell upon 
his head as I tried to soothe him : I trembled with a 
sense of coming evil which no love, no forethought, 
could avert. 

After a time he became calmer, and told me some- 
thing of his projeet. He wished to sail for New 
York in three days. He could not tell me how long 
he would be away. He could not say where he would 
be. 

I was to write to him under cover to a well-known 
New York merchant, who would forward my letters if 
possible. Why was he going ? He could not exactly 
explain. It was a matter of business. Could I not 
go with him ? Certainly not. And then he begged 
my forgiveness for the way in which he was treating 
me, and protested that he loved me better than all the 
world beside, and that it was for me he went. 

" Roy, dear," I said at last, " you are not doing me 
justice. You seem to think that I shall distrust you 
and oppose you. Why do you think that ? Go, dear- 
est, if you must, and come back to me soon : that is 
all I ask — and that you will not cease to love me while 
you are away. M 

" As long as I live," he said. "Come what may, 
joy or sorrow, life or death, 1 am yours, Laurence — 
yours alone." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A LAST FAREWELL. 

Of course, it could not be concealed from the rest 
of the household that Roy had suddenly resolved 
upon going to America. Joy sat upon Mrs. Des- 
mond's brow. Neil's face betrayed a sort of sneering 
triumph. But of these things Roy took no heed. 
He seemed to have a heavy load of care upon him : 
a load which he could not shake off, night or day. 

" What shall I do while you are away ?" I said to 
him once with a great sigh. 

" Do ? " he said, taking my question literally. 
" You will stay here until Sir Kenrick ceases to need 
your help, will you not ? And then — I have already 
engaged some rooms for you in London ; go to them 
as soon as you like. And I will leave money — as 
much as I think you will need " 

u Ah, that is not what I meant ! " I exclaimed, " I 
was thinking what I should do without you." 

" Don't think of that," he said, in an oddly choked, 

strained sort of a voice. " Don't remind me Oh, 

Laurence, my darling, my wife, surely God meant us 
to belong to one another, and to no one else beside ! " 

He took me in his arms and pressed me to him, 
closely, fiercely, as if he denied the right of any one 
or any thing, human or divine, to come between us. 
I did not understand it then. Later I understood it 
all too well. 

Sir Kenrick had to be told of his nephew's depart- 
ure. To my surprise Roy left the communication to 
be made by Mrs. Desmond. He seemed absolutely 
careless as to the effect upon his uncle's mind. The 
" business," whatever it might be, upon which he was 
going to New York, absorbed him utterly. As for 
me, I was not surprised to find poor old Sir Kenrick 
ten)b\y shaken and distressed by the news. Pe wa^ 
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too weak to say much, but he uttered, in my hearing, 
a few words of remonstrance. 

" I can't help it, sir," Roy answered, sadly. " I 
must go." 

" Why must you ? Why not telegraph ? " mur- 
mured the old man's feeble voice. 

" It would not do. I must go, if I don't want to 
be utterly ruined." 

" I shall not last long, Roy. Wait a few days, at 
least." 

" I wish I could," said Roy, with a heavy sigh. 
" But it's no use ; I must go." 

" Ah, yes ; all alike, all alike," muttered Sir Ken- 
rick. " Nobody wants to stay with the old man now." 

" Don't say that, dear Sir Kenrick," Mrs. Des- 
mond tenderly interposed. " I am here ; I and my 
children never will desert, you." And she cast a 
glance of insolent triumph at poor Roy. But Sir 
Kenrick drew the coverlet over his mouth, turned his 
head away, and would not speak again. 

Roy was to sail on a Thursday at early dawn. He 
proposed, therefore, to leave Rotherston by the night 
mail, at half-past twelve o'clock. The carriage was 
ordered for him at half-past eleven. 

I was wandering about the corridors in an aimless, 
melancholy way on Wednesday afternoon, when I came 
across Neil, whom for some days I had taken care to 
avoid. He stopped and bowed, quietly enough, but 
with the air of one who wished to speak to me. I tried 
to avoid him, but I was too late. 

" One moment," he said. " Excuse me, Miss Erie, 
I must ask you something about to-night's arrange- 
ments. Will you come in here ? " 

He held open the door of a little sitting-room. I 
entered it passively : I had not the spirit to resist him. 
He pushed forward an arm-chair. I sank into it, and 
sat there silent, waiting for him to speak. 

" Believe me," began Neil, after a rapid glance at 
my face, which I dare say was pale and woe-begone, 
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" believe me, Mrs. Joscelyn, I am very sorry for you 
just now. You have my deepest sympathy. I can not 
tell you how grieved I am that you should surfer as 
you are suffering now." 

It seemed to me rather as though he were gloating 
over my sorrow. He looked at me with a little side- 
long smile as he ended his speech. I did not answer : 
I had nothing to say. 

" I have wished," continued Neil, lowering his eyes 
and clearing his throat, " to show some regret for the 
way in which I spoke to you a few days ago. Carried 
away by my emotions, I expressed myself too strongly. 
I have indeed the sincerest sympathy with you both. 
If you can command me in any way, I beg that you 
will do so." 

" You are very obliging," I said. Do what I would, 
I could not keep the irony- out of my tone. 

" I have already been studying the way in which I 
could best serve you," said Neil, still obsequious. 
" You would naturally like to see as much of Roy as 
possible. I have persuaded my mother to rest this 
evening instead of sitting in Sir Kenrick's room. She 
will go to bed about nine o'clock : she is very much 
over-tired, and needs a long rest. I told her that I had 
asked you — forgive the pious fraud — to take her 
place." 

" What ? " I said, my eyes and ears on the alert. 
" Why should I do that ? " 

" You need not do it," he said, shrugging his 
shoulders slightly. " I or one of the maids will sit in 
Sir Kenrick's room with the nurse. Then you will be 
free to make your adieux to Roy." 

" It does not seem to me that so much planning was 
necessary." 

"You are ungrateful, Mrs. Joscelyn," said Neil, 
coolly. " I have procured you two full hours with 
your husband, which you could not have got in any 
other way, and now you do not offer me a word qf 
thanks," 
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" What have you done this for ? " I asked, quite 
unmoved by his pathetic tone. 

" For ? To earn your good-will — your gratitude. 
Because I am sorry for you both." 

" If you are," I said, hesitatingly, " if you are, 
perhaps I have done you an injustice." 

" I am sure you have," said Neil, eagerly, " if you 
ever thought me any thing but a true friend to you 
and yours." 

He took my hand and pressed it, and I could not 
but feel grateful, although the expression of his face 
was not exactly reassuring. He smiled, certainly, but 
the smile was a sinister one which I did not like. 

Let me be particular in my narration of the events 
of that sad day. I have often mused over the 
skill and patience with which Neil turned them to his 
account. We were all his puppets, although we knew 
it not. 

To begin with the children. Fina was the only one 
at home. Harry was at school. Claudia had been 
sent away two days previously to pay a visit. God- 
frey was in Scotland. Mrs. Desmond, professing to 
be extremely tired, and apologizing profusely for her 
defection, retired to her bedroom between eight and 
nine o'clock. Sir Kenrick was seldom or never left 
alone : Mrs. Desmond or I often sat in his room 
after dinner until eleven or twelve, when the nurse 
used to come for the remainder of the night. He 
was so much better that it had been suggested that 
the nurse should not sit up, but as yet she had not dis- 
continued her duties. Millar, with dog-like fidelity, 
slept or watched in his master's dressing-room. And 
on this particular night, Neil was to take my place at 
nine o'clock precisely, in order that I might be with 
Roy until his departure. 

I did not explain all these details to my husband. 
We sat together in the library, saying very little. I 
had never seen him so much depressed. I tried to 
gheer him, reminding him that his period of absence 
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would soon be over, that he would come back to me, 
and that we should once more be happy ; but I failed 
to dissipate the gloom. He was very tender and 
affectionate, but he was terribly sad. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock when a tap came to the 
library door. Roy opened it and saw Fanny in the 
hall. " If you please, sir," she said, very demurely, 
" will you come to Sir Kenrick for a few minutes ? 
He wants to see you very much before you go, sir : 
and he wants Miss Erie, too, if you can tell me where 
she is." 

" She is not here," said Roy ; and he spoke the 
truth, for I had already escaped by the other staircase. 

"Then will you come, sir ? " said Fanny. And Roy 
reluctantly went up-stairs. 

He had taken formal leave of his uncle, and could not 
imagine why it was all to do over again. He had, as 
he confessed to me afterward, a special dislike to leave- 
takings ; and the sight of Sir Kenrick reminded him 
painfully of another old man's sick bed — he did not 
tell me whose. But he smothered his reluctance as 
well as he was able, and went back resolutely to his 
uncle's room. 

When I had been found and summoned by Fanny, I 
followed him thither. I met Neil on the way. He 
turned and spoke in a hissing, angry whisper as I went 
by. 

" Good luck to you ! " he said. " You are having 
it all your own way now. Wait till it is my turn." 

" What do you mean ? " I asked. 

" I have been turned out of the room for you and 
Roy/' he said, with a face that was white with rage ; 
"but it is the last time ! " 

I left him contemptuously, wondering within myself 
at his lack of self-control. Why need he care so much ? 
What advantage was to be gained by a visit to poor 
Sir Kenrick's sick-room ? Could Neil really think 
that we — Roy and I — hankered after the old man'§ 
wealth, and the stateliness of Rother wood ? 
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I had to pass through the dressing-room before I 
reached Sir Kenrick's room, and there I was surprised 
to see Millar, stretched on a sofa, apparently fast 
asleep. He was almost entirely covered by a large 
cloak, and I should scarcely have noticed his presence 
111 the dimly-lighted room but for his loud breathing. 
" What makes him sleep so soundly ? " I said to 
myself, as I hurried past. "I will rouse him when 
Roy is gone." 

Sir Kenrick's room was also very faintly lighted. 
A small smouldering fire burned in the grate : a couple 
of candles stood on a little table beside the bed. Their 
light fell full on the old man's face, and at the sight of 
it I started. The languor, the lethargy of the past few 
days had passed away. There was no trace of wander- 
ing intellect or unsound judgment upon the fine old 
face : it was wasted, indeed, and worn, but it was full 
of vigor and life. The dark eyes sparkled beneath 
the white eyebrows with an intent and earnest look. 
Both his hands were clasped on one of Roy's, and Roy 
himself, half-sitting, half-leaning upon the bed, was 
speaking softly, yet clearly, with his eyes fixed upon 
Sir Kenrick's face. As I drew near I heard the last 
words of his speech. 

" So far it is true enough. I love her, and can love 
no other woman." 

" And you feared to tell me, Roy ? " 

" My dear uncle " 

" You could not trust me ? You thought that I was 
an unfeeling, ambitious old man, more anxious for 
your worldly wealth than for your happiness ? Ah, 
my boy, you have not understood me yet ! " 

Sir Kenrick spoke with the fire and animation of 
his more vigorous days. I was astonished at the 
strength of his voice, and the brightness of his eye. 
He was a feeble invalid no longer : he was a keen, 
resolute, imperious man. 

" Come here, my child," he said, as h$ saw me 
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approach : " Come here, and don't be afraid to trust 
me. Is it quite true that you love my boy ? " 

" Quite true, is it not, Laurence ? " said Roy, draw- 
ing me forward. As for me, I said nothing, but I laid 
my hand in his. 

" And you were afraid to tell me ? There is noth- 
ing that could have given me greater pleasure. You 
will be a good, true wife to him^ Laurence, as your 
dear mother was to her husband. God bless you 
both." 

Did he know of our marriage ? I glanced at Roy, 
and was sure that he did not. Roy's face was dark, 
stern, overcast: he looked any thing but a happy lover 
at that moment, and yet — he did not speak. 

Sir Kenrick went on unheeding. " I have known it 
long — longer than you can imagine. I have watched 
you when you did not think I saw. For I was told 
of it before I was struck down by this illness : I 
was told of it just before the attack came on, by that 
gossiping, ill-natured maid-servant of Selina's — I think 
her name is Fanny. I must have her dismissed : she 
is a bad-hearted, unpleasant woman. She told me." 

" Good heavens ! And it was the shock of that 
which made you ill ? " cried Roy. 

Sir Kenrick shook his head, with a faint smile. 

" Not altogether, dear boy : I had felt it coming on 
before. Perhaps it was hastened a little — but never 
mind : you see I am all right now. Indeed, I have 
felt so much stronger and better of late, that I think I 
shall be perfectly well when you come back. And 
now — you have not much time to spare : let me say 
what I have to say before you go. Give me that glass 
beside you first." 

Roy offered him the tumbler, from which he took a 
spoonful of the cordial which it contained. Then he 
went on — 

" You have not told me why you are going back to 
America. I do not want to be told : it is for a good 
object, no doubt, or, at least, a necessary one. But J 
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want you to feel while you are away, Roy, that I am 
ready to take care of your Laurence : I will see that 
she lives in peace and comfort. And I want you to 
take my consent to your marriage, and my blessing, 
before you go, for the changes of life are many, and 
when you come back it is possible that you may not 
find me here. God bless you both, my children ! I 
loved your mother once, Laurence, and I love you 
now for her sake as well as for your own. Kiss 
me. 

I kissed him, and Roy, still holding my hand, bent 
down and kissed him too. From the bottom of my 
heart I wished that we had told the whole truth ; I 
longed to tell it even then, but I could not do it with- 
out Roy's consent. And when I looked at Roy I knew 
that I must not say a word. For my husband's face 
was dark with the darkness of a great despair. 

" One word more," said Sir Kenrick, as we turned 
to' go. " The Desmonds are hoping against hope that 
they may get my property when I die, but they are 
hoping in vain. Remember this, Roy : remember, 
Laurence, what I say. I have left Rotherwood to you. 
I think there will be no difficulty or opposition, but if 
there is, remind Mr. Shields of * shelf three, compart- 
ment five.' He will know what I mean. Laurence, 
give me my sleeping draught before you go. The 
bottle is there beside you. I think you know the quan- 
tity. Thank you, my child," as I silently handed him 
the glass. " Now, Roy, my boy, good-by. I shall 
sleep sound to-night." 

And so we left him. 

Then came the bitterest moment of all, when Roy 
had to go. In vain had I told myself that excessive 
grief would be pure childishness, that he would not 
be away more than five or six weeks, and that I was 
sure — quite sure — of his love. Perhaps it was Roy's 
own rigid, melancholy face that made me feel as if I 
were going to be widowed forevermore. I clung to 
him sobbing. 
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u Oh, Roy, Roy, take me with you ; don't leave me 
behind," I moaned. " I can not let you go ! " 

" My darling," he said, " I would give all the world 
to stay. God bless and keep you, my sweetheart, my 
darling, my wife." 

And then I knew that he was gone, and that I must 
face my little world alone. * 

Roy left Rotherwood at half-past eleven. For some 
time I staid where he had left me, on the library sofa, 
trying to master my sobs and check the flood of pas- 
sionate tears. Midnight sounded long before I was suc- 
cessful, but I gained the victory at last. And at half- 
past twelve I remembered that I had promised to go 
up to Sir Kenrick's room. 

It was a pleasure to feel that I could do any thing 
for him now. My heart swelled with love and grati- 
tude as I entered the little ante-chamber where Millar 
lay on the sofa, fast asleep. I did not try to rouse him. 
I went to the bedroom door — and there I paused. 
Who was in the room ? Neil ? And what was Neil 
doing at Sir Kenrick's bed-side ? Giving him some- 
thing, apparently — something out of a wine-glass. 
There was nothing in the action to surprise me, and 
yet I did not like it. Neil knew nothing of the medi- 
cines, the cordials that Sir Kenrick was ordered to 
take : he might give him an overdose by mistake. Sir 
Kenrick lay back upon his pillow very quietly ; Neil 
stood watching him, with the glass still in his hand. 
I could not tell whether Sir Kenrick had swallowed 
any thing or not. As Neil put the glass slowly down 
upon the table, I entered the room. He heard my 
dress rustle, and looked round. I have seldom seen 
so abject a look of terror upon any human face as I 
saw just then. 

"What have you given him?" I said, glancing at 
the little table. Neil's hand flew toward it, and grasped 
something that I hardly saw — was it a tiny 
bottle ? He concealed it in his hand, and answered 
firmly — 
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" Nothing — I offered him a spoonful of brandy and 
water : that was all. He did not take it." 

I could say no more. I bent over Sir Kenrick : 
he seemed to be sleeping as placidly as a child. I 
examined the glasses on the table : they contained 
innocent mixtures enough, to all appearance. When I 
looked round again, Neil was gone. I seated myself 
by the bed, ready for my night's watch. I thought of 
Roy and prayed for his welfare. I read a little of the 
book that I had brought with me. Slowly the hours 
wore away. I felt no inclination to sleep, but I was 
very tired, and was not sorry when the clock struck 
seven, and I heard some faint stir of the servants in 
the rooms above my head. 

At this hour I generally called Millar. The dawn 
had scarcely come, but the candles burned dimly in 
the cold morning air. I rose and listened to Sir Ken- 
rick's breathing — he was not usually so still. I heard 
nothing — nothing. I saw no movement of the bed- 
clothes above his broad breast. I touched his hand : 
it was cold, and stark, and stiff. 

And then I knew that Sir Kenrick Joscelyn's sleep 
was one from which there would be no awakening. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SLEEPING-DRAUGHT. 

My first impulse was to cry for help. I ran into the 
next room, calling Millar. He was still asleep on the 
sofa. I shook his arm, I told him to wake — I do not 
know what I said or did. He sat up at last ; he 
stumbled to his feet in dire confusion, but he did not 
seem to understand. 

" Let him alone," said a quiet voice behind me. " I 
think he has been drinking. What is the matter ? " 

"He is dead— dead — ! Sir Kenrick is dead!" I 
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cried. " Oh, go to him — send for the doctor. What 
are we to do ? " 

Neil — for it was Neil who spoke — uttered a startled 
exclamation. " Impossible ! " he said. " It may be a 
swoon — a fit — let me see him ! " And he passed 
rapidly into the next room. 

I followed, trembling. He was standing beside the 
bed, with his right hand on Sir Kenrick's heart. 

" You are right. It's all over," he said gloomily. 
" In his sleep, you see. Go for the doctor at once, 
Millar — it will do no good of course, but he must be 
sent for. Miss Erie, will you be so kind as to call up 
the nurse ?" 

His voice was perfectly composed, but his face 
was as white as that of the dead man on the bed. 

"What did he die of?" I gasped out, scarcely 
knowing what I said. And then I added the worst 
thing that, under the circumstances, I could have 
uttered : u What were you giving him last night ? " 

Neil's face grew perfectly livid. His hand involun- 
tarily clenched themselves ; his eyes gleamed with 
strange fire. " You are mad to say that to me ! Do 
you know what you imply ? " he hissed out between 
his teeth. " Are you a fool ? " 

I looked him full in the face. I saw the beads of 
perspiration start on his forehead and upper lip. I 
noticed that his frame shook as if from ague. If ever 
a man looked guilty, Neil Desmond looked guilty 
then ! Through the window the pale gray dawn came 
stealing in, making the candles burn with a ghastly 
yellow light, resting gently on the face of the dead 
man, and on the cold, stiff hand which lay on the cov- 
erlet. I burst into tears as I bent to kiss the hand 
which had not very long ago touched my head in 
blessing. And then I went, at Neil's bidding, to sum- 
mon the nurse, and tell the household what had oc- 
curred. For some time great confusion prevailed. 
Servants went hither and hither, messengers were sent 
out, letters had to be written. Mrs. Desmond shut 
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herself up in her own room, and professed herself 
unable to see or to speak to any one. I resumed my 
old habits with the children by way of engrossing 
their attention. I made them breakfast with me, and 
sit quietly with their books or work in the school-room. 
Godfrey had, of course, been telegraphed for, but he 
could not possibly arrive befere the following day. 

" There's Dr. Austin," said Claudia, in the course of 
the morning : she had quitted the school-room on 
some errand of her own, and had taken the opportu- 
nity of peering or peeping on the stairs. " And Mr. 
Barham and Mr. Gray, of Rotherston ; I wonder why 
they have come." 

I could not tell, so I said nothing. Mr. Barham 
was a well-known county magnate ; a squire and a 
magistrate. Mr. Gray was a superintendent of 
police. 

" They say that there will have to be an inquest," 
Claudia went on, in a hushed voice. " I suppose you 
will have to give evidence, Miss Erie ? " 

" I suppose so ; I had not thought of that." 

" Shall you dislike it very much ? " 

" If it is necessary, I must do it without consider- 
ing whether I like it or not." 

A knock came to the door at this moment. Fina 
ran to open it, and looked very much astonished to 
see Neil standing outside. 

" I wish to speak to Miss Erie," he said, formally. 
" Claudia, will you go to your mother's dressing-room, 
and take Fina with you ? " 

Claudia opened her eyes. " What's the matter ? " 
she asked, as she gathered up her working materials 
and prepared to depart. 

" Nothing at all is the matter," answered Neil, very 
blandly, and then he held the door open, waited until 
she and her sister were out of sight, and closed 
the door behind her before he said another word. 

"This is a 'melancholy occasion, Miss Erie," he 
remarked to me, when the children were gone. 
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" I feel it so," I answered. 

" And you think I do jiot ? I assure you that you 
are mistaken. Sir Kenrick's death is a great misfor- 
tune, especially under these painfully sudden circum- 
stances." 

I made no reply, for I had nothing to say. I did 
not believe in his sincerity one whit. He looked at 
me once or twice as though puzzled by my silence ; 
then drew forward a chair and seated himself near me 
in a curiously solemn manner. 

" Miss Erie," he said, deliberately, " I wish to con- 
sult you — as a friend. You may be of great assistance 
in clearing up what threatens to prove a very myste- 
rious business. May I speak to you as a friend ? You 
may be sure of my anxiety to do all that I can to serve 
yourself and those who are dear to you ? " 

There was a note of warning in this speech which I 
did not fail to recognize. Neil's professions of re- 
gard and friendship always made me particularly dis- 
trustful of his intentions. 

" I shall be pleased to do what I can for Mrs. Des- 
mond," I answered, coldly. 

He bowed his head. " I am only asking you to 
help Mrs. Desmond. I come from her and from her 
friends. I am sorry to say that a very grave doubt 
hangs over the death of Sir Kenrick Joscelyn. Dr. 
Austin himself was startled by it. There were no 
signs of heart-disease, such as might have led to so 
sudden an end. On the contrary, Sir Kenrick was 
stronger, better, cheerier in every respect on the day 
before he died than he had been for many weeks. 
You yourself can bear witness to this fact." 

" Yes, indeed," I said, dreamily. I was thinking of 
all that Sir Kenrick had said and done before Roy 
went away. My eyes filled with tears at the remem- 
brance. Neil looked at me as if he thought me a 
very incomprehensible person. 

" You were a favorite with him," he went on, after 
a moment's pause. " You were in his room for the 
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greater part of the day. You gave him his medicines, 
I believe ? " 

" Yes," I said, waking up to a sense of what he was 
saying, and — for the first time — to a little glimmering 
of what he meant. " I did sometimes — but what of 
that ? " 

" Dr. Austin wanted to speak to you himself, but I 
persuaded him to let me see you first," said Neil, with 
an ingenuous air. " 1 was quite sure that you were 
too accurate, too truthful, to make any mistake, or to 
hide it if one were made " 

His blue eyes flashed into mine, and then were dis- 
creetly lowered. I interrupted him. 

" Do you mean to imply that Sir Kenrick's medi- 
cines were wrongly administered? that he died from 
— from some drug ? — not naturally ? " I cried, rising 
from my seat. 

Neil rose also. " You have said it, Miss Erie, not 
I," he remarked, simply. 

There was a]short silence. Then I spoke — low, but, 
I think, distinctly. 

" I remember one thing — that you offered to sit 
with Sir Kenrick in my place last night." 

" But I am happy to inform you," said Neil, quite 
suavely, " that I gave Sir Kenrick no medicine of any 
kind. At the same time, I will tell you frankly — 
though perhaps I go beyond my office in doing so — 
that Dr. Austin states that Sir Kenrick's death was 
caused by the administration of a narcotic, and that 
the bottle containing his sleeping-draught, which was 
newly filled yesterday morning, is now nearly empty. 
The question is, therefore, this — Who gave Sir Ken- 
rick that narcotic ? " 

" I know no one so likely to do it as yourself," I 
said, with infinite disdain. 

It was an imprudent speech, but the man irritated 
me beyond endurance with his cool, deliberate speech, 
his lowered eyelids, the satirical curl of his thin lip, as 
he listened to my words. 
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" You do me too much honor. Fortunately, I am 
provided with a witness to the contrary. Millar was 
in the room with me during the earlier part of the 
evening ; Fanny was there later on. They will swear 
that I never gave him any thing." 

" But I saw you — I saw you with my own eyes ! " 

" Your eyes deceived you, v replied Neil, imper- 
turbably. " Any attempt to blacken my character 
will only recoil upon your own ; that is why I came 
alone to speak to you. I wished to warn you of the 
uselessness of such a move on your part." 

" You mean that you came to bribe me or frighten 
me into promising silence as to what I saw ? " 

" Have I tried to bribe you ? I think not. Have I 
frightened you ? It must be your own conscience that 
is alarming you," said Neil, with a slight disagreeable 
smile. " I only want to show you the extreme futility 
of repeating what you have just said." 

" I must speak the truth," I answered. 

" Exactly so. Do you say that you gave Sir Ken- 
rick nothing?" 

" I have not said so." 

" Did you see any one else give him any thing ? " 

" Yourself." 

Neil shrugged his shoulders. 

" Any one else, Miss Erie ? " 

" No one—: — " Alas for the recollection that at 
that moment unfortunately crossed my mind ! Roy 
had given Sir Kenrick something to drink from a tum- 
bler that stood on a table beside the bed A teaspoon- 
ful only ; and of a harmless mixture, as I well knew ; 
but I wished that I had not remembered it. I wished 
that I had not been asked the question. 

" Your hesitation is answer enough," said Neil, with 
a courtly bow and the most insolent of smiles. " I 
know now all that I wish to know. Good-morning, 
Miss Erie." 

" Where are you going ?" I asked. 

"I am going to Dr. Austin and Mr. Barham." 
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" To tell them what I have said ? You need not 
trouble yourself ; I will go with you." 

" And say to them what you have said to me ? " 

" I will answer their questions." 

" You had better sit still, Miss Erie, and wait until 
they come to you. Your hands are trembling, your 
face is white as death. When youare more composed 
you will be able to tell your story and justify your- 
self." 

"Justify myself !" 

" Yourself — or Roy. It lies between you two." 

His voice sank almost to a whisper as he said the 
words. His eyes lightened with wicked triumph. The 
whole course of his actions was suddenly laid bare 
to my eyes, as if by a lightning flash. He had re- 
solved to get Sir Kenrick out of the way, seemingly 
by the hands of those who might be supposed to be 
interested in his death. To this end he had plotted 
and schemed and lain in wait : to this end he had 
seemed so kind, so friendly, so considerate. Never 
could there be blacker treachery beneath a fair out- 
side ! The shock of this revelation (as it seemed 
to me) was so great that for a moment I turned sick 
and faint. I caught at the table and steadied myself 
by it ; and Neil, seeing me stagger and turn pale, 
rushed forward with infinite care and pain to offer 
me his arm. My horror of him gave me strength. I 
recoiled from him as if his touch had been pollution. 
I sat down and pulled my senses together by a strong 
effort of my will. I passed my hand over my eyes as 
if I could brush away the mist that persistently gath- 
ered over them ; and the supreme effort that I had 
made was rewarded by a sudden rousing of all my 
energies, a concentration of will and thought and 
power of which I had seldom before been con- 
scious. 

In this new mood I had no intention of letting Neil 
Desmond go without further explanation. I must 
find out what he proposed to do. Perhaps, after all, 
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my fancy had played me false. He could not be so 
heartless and base as to accuse others of a crime — or 
even of such heedlessness as would amount to crime ! 
I must delay him: I must make him speak, and I 
must make him tell the truth. Without it, I was 
fighting the air. I could not predict where my blows 
might fall. 

" Stay for one moment, Mr. Desmond," I said res- 
olutely. " There is no one to hear us, and between 
ourselves surely the truth may be spoken. What are 
you trying to do ? " 

Neil gave a melodramatic start of surprise. " What 
should I be trying to do, Miss Erie, but to discover 
the truth and punish the wrong-doer, if wrong-doer 
there be ? It is quite possible," he said, with a mel- 
ancholy shake of the head, " that an overdose of Sir 
Kenrick's sleeping potion was given to him by mistake. 
I trust that it was so. The difficulty of proving the 
mistake is somewhat intensified when the person who 
made it is likely to benefit so much by it." 

"How?" I asked. 

" You have surely not forgotten that Roy Joscelyn 
is probably Sir Kenrick's heir ? " 

" Say what you mean, Mr. Desmond ! Say that 
you want to prove that Roy- murdered his poor old 
uncle, whom, as you know, he loved so deeply. Say that 
and then I shall know what you want, and what you 
hope to gain ?" 

" I assure you," remarked Neil, politely, " that it is 
the last thing I mean to say." 

" But tell me — tell me," I cried, clasping my hands 
and wringing them in the extremity of my grief and 
fear, " tell me if this is not what has been whispered 
already ; whether the doctor and the magistrate have 
not hinted it. Tell me whether people are not likely 
to say this thing — whether they will not whisper and 
shake their heads, and take away my husband's name 
and fame ? Is it not this for which you have toiled 
and labored ? Is it not more than would delight 
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your heart, and satisfy your soul, and almost compen- 
sate you for the loss of Rotherwood ? " 

" Miss Erie — Laurence — you are raving ! " ex- 
claimed Neil. But his face had turned very pale. He 
looked at me as if he were almost sorry for my state. 
I thought that I could interpret what he would say. 

" Listen to me," I said wildly. " I swear to you 
that I will not breathe one word — one syllable — to 
any human being of what you may confess. You 
know that I will keep my word. Tell me only one 
thing. I will not ask what you want, what you have 
secretly planned and plotted to obtain ; I will take it 
for granted that you wish to do Roy no harm, that 
you are an honorable man who would not tell a 
lie to save your life — much less to do an ill turn to 
an enemy ; I will only ask you to tell me honestly 
and fairly what you think the world will say ; whether 
it will cast its mire in Roy Joscelyn's face, and imag- 
ine him guilty, although the jury declare him inno- 
cent ; tell me if it is possible for him [to come forth 
from this ordeal with as stainless a name as he bears 
now among men ? Tell me this and I will bless you 
from the very bottom of my heart." 

I had thrown myself down before [him, I clasped 
his wrist, I would not let him go. Life |and death 
seemed for me to hang upon the issue of that hour. 
And he — deadly pale, with gnawed lip and averted 
eye — tried to free himself from my hold, tried to 
evade the question that I had put to him. 

" How can I tell ? " he said, half angrily. " How 
can any one say beforehand what the world's verdict 
may be ? " 

" You can ! " I said. " You know how the minds of 
men will turn. You know how much evidence there is 
or how little : you know which way the balance will in- 
cline. For pity's sake, for God's sake, tell me how 
this will end ! " 

" It is impossible," he said hurriedly. " I can't say : 
I can not alter things : I well, if you will have 
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it, I'll tell you. Make the best of it. Those two men 
— the doctor and the squire — are already as suspicious 
as they can be ; and all the world will be suspicious, 
too. It's next to impossible that Roy Joscelyn can 
clear himself entirely — especially as he has left the 
country. Who knows whether he ever intended to 
come back ? Yes, since you will have it — I believe 
that Roy is a ruined man. If you don't believe 
me, ask Barham. He says the thing looks very black 
for Roy, unless you can prove that Roy gave Sir Ken- 
rick nothing. And — though Barham does not yet 
know it — you, as Roy's wife, can not do much to clear 
him. Your evidence is inadmissible in a court of law." 

There was a sullen triumph in his tone. I rose 
from my kneeling posture : I stood before him calm 
and silent now. 

" I thank you," I said, quietly. " You have shown 
me the true position of affairs, as I wanted you to do. 
Now I understand. Now I shall be able to fight you 
with your own weapons and on your own ground. And 
I may gain the victory yet." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE EVIDENCE AT THE INQUEST. 

Niel quitted me without another word. I waited 
for some time, expecting to be summoned to meet Dr. 
Austin and Mr. Barham, or else to see them enter on 
some mission of inquiry ; but such it seemed was not 
to be the case. A note was brought to me after a 
time : I recognized Mrs. Desmond's handwriting on 
the envelope. A few lines only had been written 
on the black-edged sheet of paper, with which Mrs. 
Desmond had probably provided herself some time 
previously, in anticipation of Sir Kenrick's speedy 
demise. 
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" Mrs. Desmond presents her compliments to Miss 
Erie, and thinks that in the present painful condition 
of affairs, Miss Erie would probably prefer to confine 
herself to her own room and the school-room. Miss 
Erie's attendance being required at the inquest to- 
morrow upon the unfortunate Sir Kenrick Joscelyn's 
remains (as Miss Erie will doubtless be informed in a 
more regular and official manner), Miss Erie will 
probably see the advisability of not attempting to 
leave the house meanwhile." 

" She did not write that," I said to myself, as I flung 
the letter down. " Neil wrote it first." 

I had no inclination to disobey the order thus con- 
veyed — for " order " it virtually was, though couched 
in a politer form. I did not at all desire to shun the 
inquiry on the morrow. I had adopted my own line 
of action, and I meant to hold fast to it. I would save 
Roy from suspicion at any cost. 

I had visits that afternoon from the family lawyer, 
accompanied by the doctor, who put me through an 
examination concerning the events connected with Sir 
Kenrick's death. I said as little as I could : I knew 
that I should have to give evidence at the coroner's 
inquest, and, as I told my visitors, I preferred to keep 
it until then. They were vexed and puzzled by my 
silence, and called it foolish obstinacy. 

But I knew what I was doing. The report concern- 
ing Roy and the sleeping-draught was pretty certain 
to have flown like wildfire about the county town and 
neighborhood. I was determined that its contradic- 
tion should be as public as the report. 

I, of course, did not hear the whole of what passed 
at the inquest. But as the newspapers of the time 
gave a pretty full account of the evidence given, I am 
able to set down here as much as is necessary for my 
readers to know. The coroner was Sir John Mills, a 
well-known Tory baronet, who had been a great 
friend of Sir Kenrick's. The inquest was held in the 
great hall at Rotherwood, as being the most conven- 
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ient place for the purpose, and the first person called 
was Sir Kenrick's medical adviser, William Austin, 
M.D. 

Dr. Austin deposed that he had seen Sir Kenrick 
Joscelyn only a few hours before his death. That he 
was then in good spirits, and seemed to be rapidly 
gaining strength after his late severe illness. The 
doctor had that morning told Mrs. Desmond that she 
need be under no special anxiety concerning Sir Ken- 
rick's health ; that he was good for another ten years 
yet. Had mentioned that there was no necessity for 
a night-nurse. Sir Kenrick had always been well and 
carefully nursed by Mrs. Desmond, Miss Erie, Millar, 
Sir Kenrick's man, and Mary Burnet, the nurse. Had 
been called up at eight o'clock on the morning of 
Thursday, November 19th, by a message from Rother- 
wood with news of Sir Kenrick's death. Had hastened 
to Rotherwood at once, but found that life was extinct 
— had been extinct, in fact, for some hours. In accord- 
ance with the wishes of the family, he had made apost- 
tnortem examination. Found no trace of organic disease. 
(Then he went into medical details, not interesting 
to the general public.) In his opinion death had re- 
sulted from a large dose of narcotic poison, which 
formed the chief constituent of a sleeping-draught 
always taken at bed-time by Sir Kenrick. 

To a question put by one of the jurors, Dr. Austin 
said that the sleeping-draught was kept in a drop 
bottle, labelled " Poison," together with instructions 
as to the number of drops required for a dose. A 
quantity equal to three doses was missing from the 
bottle found on Sir Kenrick's table. The doctor had 
sent that bottle on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 
1 8th November. 

Mary Burnet, the nurse, said that she generally 
gave Sir Kenrick his sleeping-draught about ten 
o'cloc^k. Once or twice Miss Erie had given it. Miss 
Erie w&s very attentive to Sir Kenrick, and he liked 
to have\is medicines from her, poor gentleman ! She 

\ 
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did not give Sir Kenrick his sleeping-draught on 
Wednesday night. 

" Why not ? " said the coroner. 

" Mr. Neil Desmond came and told me that I was 
to get a good night's rest, sir, and that Millar and Miss 
Erie was going to sit up with Sir Kenrick. So I went 
to bed quite comfortable-like at half -past nine o'clock 
and knew nothing till next morning, when I was roused 
by the maids, who came to tell me that the poor gen- 
tleman was dead." 

Mrs. Desmond then appeared, to state that she also 
had retired early to her room, as she was tired and 
unwell ; and that she had heard, both from her son 
and from the nurse, that Millar and Miss Erie were 
going to take charge of Sir Kenrick that night ; as 
they had done several times before. 

" You had complete confidence in Miss Erie, Mrs. 
Desmond ? " 

" I had complete confidence in Millar" said Mrs. 
Desmond, with grim emphasis. 

" You mean that you did not trust Miss Erie 
entirely." 

" Yes." 

" Had Miss Erie shown herself unworthy of trust in 
any way ? " 

" I had dismissed Miss Erie a few weeks before 
from her post as governess to my children, because I 
found that she had tampered with my papers, and 
read letters that did not belong to her. I should 
never have had her back if Sir Kenrick had not taken 
a delirious fancy for her during his illness, and called 
for her repeatedly. I had sent Miss Erie away with- 
out a character." 

" But you apologized afterwards for doing so, I 
believe ? " 

" There seemed no other way of getting her back, 
and Sir Kenrick was anxious for her to come. I sacri- 
ficed my own feelings for Sir Kenrick's happiness," 
said Mrs. Desmond, beginning to weep and using her 
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pocket-handkerchief freely. Under the circumstances 
it was the best thing she could do. She was compli- 
mented on her tender feeling by Sir John Mills, and 
retired with flying colors. 

Henry Millar, Sir Kenrick's servant, said that he 
had been in the habit of sitting up with his master and 
that it was his turn to do so on the night in question. 
He had been told that Miss Erie was coming to watch 
with him. Did not remember Miss Erie coming. Felt 
very drowsy that night, and thought that he must have 
fallen asleep on the couch in Sir Kenrick's dressing- 
room. He was awake when Fanny Dart and Mr. Neil 
came into the room, but he must have been asleep 
soon afterward. 

Fanny Dart next appeared. And from this moment 
the inquiry possessed an element of interest in which 
it had previously been deficient. I will give Fanny's 
evidence as nearly as possible in her own words. 

" My name is Fanny Dart. I am twenty-seven years 
of age, and have lived for six years as second house- 
maid at Rotherwood. During the last six months I 
have been school-room maid, too, and while my mas- 
ter was ill I used sometimes to help the sick nurse. I 
was at supper on Wednesday night, when Mary Burnet 
came and told me that she was going to bed, as Mr. 
Neil had said that Miss Erie would sit with master. 
I asked if Miss Erie was with master now, and she 
said no, but that Millar was with him, and Miss Erie 
was coming presently. I said, ' All right : go to bed : 
I'll see if master wants any thing before I go.' I fin- 
ished my supper, and went up-stairs, feeling a bit curi- 
ous to know whether Miss Erie was in master's room 
or not. I didn't believe she was. I thought she was 
more likely to be in the library with Mr. Roy. I looked 
into Sir Kenrick's room, but she wasn't there. Millar 
was there, fussing about with the bottles, and he asked 
who was coming to give Sir Kenrick his sleeping- 
draught. I said I would go and find Miss Erie. So 
I went down and knocked at the library door, and I 
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knocked again, but nobody answered. I opened the 
door very softly and looked in, and I saw Mr. Roy 
and Miss Erie sitting side by side, with his arm round 
her and him kissing her, and she crying fit to break 
her heart. I shut the door softly and came away, for 
I knew that Mr. Roy was to set off for America that 
night, and I thought it was natural that they should 
wish to say good-by." 

Some one was understood to inquire at this moment 
whether Miss Erie and Mr. Joscelyn were engaged to 
be married, but Fanny replied discreetly that she did 
not know. 

" If it was so, nobody at Rotherwood had heard of 
it," she said. " I went back to Sir Kenrick's room, 
and I found Mr. Neil in the dressing-room talking to 
Millar. Mr. Neil was quite sharp and angry at Sir 
Kenrick being left alone. * Where's Miss Erie ? ' he 
said. ' Why doesn't she come ? ' * She's in the 
library, sir,' I said, * with Mr. Joscelyn.' 'Oh, is 
she ? ' he said. * Then she will come presently, no 
doubt. You had better wait here with Millar and me.' 
I went into the bed-room first ; and I noticed that Sir 
Kenrick was very restless and wakeful-like. ' Have 
you had your sleeping-draught, sir ? ' I said ; and he 
answered ' No, I'm not going to take it just yet: I 
don't think it's any good. There's a new bottle just 
opened,' he says : ' I wish nurse had never opened it at 
all. I shall speak to Dr. Austin about it to-morrow.' 
And I happened to glance at the bottle, gentlemen, 
and it was quite full ; not one dose gone." 

Sensation in the court. " What time was this ? " 
asked the coroner. 

" It was ten o'clock, sir. I came back into the 
dressing-room, and there was Millar, fast asleep on 
the sofa, and snoring like a pig. I asked Mr. Neil 
if I should wake him, and he said I needn't ; the poor 
old man was tired out. Mr. Neil was always very con- 
siderate. So Mr. Neil and me and Millar all sat there 
quiet for about half an hour, till at last Sir Kenrick 
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called out and asked if Mr. Roy had gone, and that 
we were to fetch him and Miss Erie. I went down to 
the library and gave the message." 

" Was Miss Erie still in the library ? " 

" I couldn't see, sir ; the room was not well lighted. 
Mr. Roy said that she wasn't there. But there was 
another door in the library which she could have got 
out by if she had liked. I met her in a passage up- 
stairs near her room after that, and I gave her the 
message to go to Sir Kenrick. Then I saw Mr. Neil 
coming out of Sir Kenrick's room, looking rather cross 
and put out about something or another ; he spoke a 
few words to Miss Erie as he passed her, and then 
went into another room on the same landing. I 
waited about, not knowing whether I shouldn't be 
wanted again. In about twenty minutes Mr. Roy 
Joscelyn and Miss Erie came out of Sir Kenrick's 
room and went down-stairs together. The carriage 
came for Mr. Joscelyn almost immediately, and he 
went off, I suppose, at about half-past eleven, but as 
to that I can't speak for certain, as I returned to Sir 
Kenrick's room at Mr. Neil's orders. Mr. Neil had 
been watching for them to go, so that Sir Kenrick 
should not be left alone. He was very careful of Sir 
Kenrick ; as soon as they had gone he called me, and 
I went back with him into master's room." 

" Was your master asleep ? " 

" Not quite, but very nearly, sir. He seemed to be 
just dropping off. I noticed that because he had been 
so wide awake a little while before, and I said to Mr. 
Neil that I supposed Miss Erie had given master his 
draught. And Mr. Neil said it seemed like it. Me 
and Mr. Neil and Millar sat in the dressing-room 
waiting for Miss Erie for nearly an hour, I should 
think. I wanted to go for her, but Mr. Neil wouldn't 
let me. He said he was sorry for her, and didn't want 
her disturbed. ' She'll get over it soon and then she'll 
come,' he said. He didn't usually mention family 
affairs to me or any of the servants : but I suppose 
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he came out with this, not having any one else to 
speak to, and Miss Erie's fondness for Mr. Roy being 
common talk all over the house, and she not much 
more than a sort of servant herself " 

" That will do ;, we don't want your reasons for Mr. 
Desmond's speeches," said the coroner rather sharply. 
" Did you or Mr. Desmond administer any thing to 
Sir Kenrick during that hour of waiting?" 

" No, sir." 

" You are sure of that ? " 

" Quite sure, sir." 

"You were there until Miss Erie entered at half- 
past twelve ? " 

" Yes." 

" And then you and Mr. Neil Desmond came 
away ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" When you entered the room at half-past eleven, 
did you notice whether the bottle containing the 
draught had been moved or had lost any of its con- 
tents ? " 

" I did not notice, sir." 

Fanny's evidence was more damaging to Roy and 
to myself than any other. It was almost entirely 
false, but with a kind of falsity that I should never 
have been able to bring home to her. However, I did 
not know until afterward exactly what she had said. 

The next person to appear was Mr. Neil Desmond. 

I have been told that Neil's behavior was perfect. 
He was apparently so anxious to tell every thing, yet 
to injure nobody and to hurt nobody's feelings ; so 
grieved about Sir Kenrick's death ; displaying so 
graceful an air of reluctance to say any thing that 
could harm a woman — even so hardened a creature as 
this same Laurence Erie, who, to tell the truth, was 
evidently no better than she should be, that he carried 
the sympathies of the audience with him. Godfrey, 
who had come home that morning and thrown himself 
into my cause with fire and energy, which alike grat- 
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ified and astonished me, afterward described to me his 
brother's appearance. " Neil had got himself up un- 
commonly well," he said, in his brusque way. 
" Mourning suit, of course, and white handkerchief 
peeping out of his pocket. He was very pale — I 
don't know how he managed to make himself so pale 
— and he looked very melancholy. Then the modest 
air with which he told his story ! There never was 
such a delicate-minded, proper-behaved young man 
before : butter wouldn't melt in his mouth, hang him ! 
Why, when I saw him there, and remembered all the 
things that I had seen him do and heard him say," 
cried Godfrey, in a burst of honest wrath, " I should 
have liked to ram the fellow's lies down his throat, 
and thrash him within an inch of his confounded life, 
until he asked your pardon on his bended knees." 

And it must be confessed that this exposition of 
Godfrey's sentiments did me a great deal of good. 

Neil did little at first but corroborate the story as 
told by Fanny Dart. He stated that he was not sure 
whether Sir Kenrick had taken his draught or not 
when he (Neil) entered the room at half-past eleven. 
He certainly gave Sir Kenrick nothing. Sir Kenrick 
was then almost asleep. Fanny Dart said that Miss 
Erie must have administered the sleeping-draught, 
and he agreed with her. He remained with Fanny 
and Millar until Miss Erie came upstairs at half-past 
twelve. 

It was beginning to be evident to the meanest intel- 
lect, as Neil well knew, that either Roy Joscelyn or 
Laurence Erie must have administered that sleeping- 
draught. Neil had been careful enough to provide 
himself with a witness — an unprejudiced witness, of 
course — to his own innocence. 

Then came the tug of war. The coroner began 
to ask questions. He was a worthy man, highly 
respected in his own part of the country, but I think 
that even he could not resist the temptation of trying 
to get to the bottom of an odd bit of family history. 
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And Neil was an admirable witness — so ingenuous and 
simple. 

" May I ask, Mr. Desmond," said Sir John, with 
great courtesy, " why you made special arrangements 
for that's night's attendance on Sir Kenrick ? You 
seem to have had the matter in your own 
hands." 

" My mother was over-fatigued and ill," said Neil, 
" and as my elder brother was away, and my sister 
is not old enough to undertake the management of 
the house, I thought it my duty to look after the 
matter." 

" And you thought that Sir Kenrick would be well 
cared for by Miss Erie ? " 

" Perfectly." 

" The nurse and Mrs. Desmond have both stated 
that you told them that Miss Erie would come to Sir 
Kenrick's room at nine or half-past nine ; had you 
arranged with her to do so ? " 

" Not exactly. I knew that she wanted an inter- 
view with Mr. Roy Joscelyn, and I promised her that 
I and one of the maids would take her place while she 
went to the library." 

" You were Miss Erie's confidant, then ? " 

" No. I knew how things were going, and I felt 
sorry for her." 

" You mean that there was an attachment between 
Miss Erie and Mr. Joscelyn ? " 

" Well — yes," said Neil, with some modest hesita- 
tion. 

" Was this attachment generally known ? " 

" I think not." 

" Your mother did not know of it ? " 

" Oh, no." 

" Were you in the habit of getting Mrs. Desmond out 
of the way, then, while Miss Erie and Mr. Joscelyn had 
interviews ? " 

" Certainly not. I put myself to some trouble on 
their account that evening because I knew that he was 
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going to America, and that they were not likely to meet 
again." 

" It was a farewell interview ? " 

" Yes." 

" But he could come back from America, I suppose, 
and see her again ? " 

" I had some reason," said Neil, with hesitation, " to 
suppose that he had quitted England forever. In fact 
he said so to me in confidence." 

" Was he going to marry Miss Erie in America ? " 

" Certainly not," said Neil, with an appearance of 
virtuous indignation. " How could he, when he had a 
wife already living ? " 
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"for roy's sake." 

" A wife already living ! " The hearers gaped 
with astonishment. Sir John Mills, himself as sur- 
prised as any body else, conferred in a whisper witlf 
the clerk and one or two gentlemen present. When 
he resumed the inquiry it was plain that he did not 
intend to go into the question of Roy Joscelyn's mar- 
riage. He questioned Neil about the hours at which 
he came and went, his remembrance of the bottles on 
the table, his reasons for not recalling Miss Erie upon 
Mr. Joscelyn's departure, and so on. And then he 
was allowed to go, and Laurence Erie was requested 
to appear. 

It was no trifling ordeal to me to stand before the 
assemblage of grave men, who looked at me with very 
unfriendly eyes as I appeared. They offered me a 
chair, but I refused to sit dctyim- I stood with one 
hand on the solid oak table round which some of the 
gentlemen were seated, and I iried to think of nothing 
but Roy and the story that I H^d to tell. A whisper 
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had reached my ears as I had entered the hall : a 
whisper which gave me courage. " I say " — it was 
Godfrey who spoke — " they all think that Roy did it 
to get the estate. As if we didn't know Roy better ! 
Stick up for him, Miss Erie." I smiled at hinl in 
passing by, as if to bid him trust me to do all that I 
could for Roy. He has declared since, in a burst of 
exaggerated boyish feeling, that I reminded him of a 
picture he had seen of a martyr going to the stake. 
But I was not a martyr : only a victim just then. 

I had not much to say. The gentlemen eyed me 
narrowly : one or two put up their eye-glasses. Sir 
John requested me very politely to tell my story. I 
gave him, briefly, the details of my evening's occupa- 
tion : I said that I had been grateful to Mr. Desmond 
when he gave me the opportunity of a little conver- 
sation with Mr. Joscelyn ; that I had gone to Sir Ken- 
rick's room with Roy at eleven and left it at twenty 
minutes past ; that I had remained in the library 
until nearly half-past twelve, and had then gone up 
to Sir Kenrick's room again. Mr. Neil Desmond was 
there. I did not see Fanny, but she might have been 
in the dressing-room without my noticing her, as the 
lights were low ; Mr. Neil left me almost immediately, 
and I staid until the morning. About seven o'clock 
I became alarmed at Sir Kenrick's quietness and 
found him already cold, as if life had left him hours 
before." 

" Was any thing given to Sir Ken rick during the 
interview which lasted from eleven to twenty minutes 
past eleven ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Joscelyn gave Sir Kenrick some brandy 
and water." 

" Any thing else ? " 

"Mr. Joscelyn gave him nothing else. AVhen I 
came up from the library I saw Mr. Neil Desmond 
holding something to Sir Kenrick's lips. I asked 
what it was, and he said brandy and water." 

(i Did you give him any thing ? " 
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I paused for a moment. I knew the risk I ran. I 
knew the full extent of the wrong that I was com- 
mitting. But was there any thing that I would not do 
for my husband's sake? 

"*I gave him his sleeping-draught," I said. 

I had to repeat it twice, for my first words were 
almost inaudible : my tongue clave to the roof of my 
mouth, and my lips were dry as dust. And so far I 
said nothing but the truth. 

There was a movement, a strange little rustle pf 
interest and excitement in the room. Sir John Mills 
looked at me attentively. 

" You have made this statement before, Miss Erie ? " 

" I made it to Mr. Neil Desmond, and also to Mr. 
Barham and Dr. Austin. I was half afraid to mention 
it to any body else." And this also was true. 

" What were you afraid of ? " 

" I thought that I might have given an overdose : I 
was afraid when I saw that Sir Kenrick was dead, 
and I hoped that the doctor would say it was heart- 
disease." 

" You did not think that there would be a post- 
mortem examination ? " 

" No." 

" What quantity of the sleeping-draught did you 
administer ? " 

"I do not know." (Roy! Roy! it was for your 
sake that I said it — for although I might not have 
been certain of the last drop or two, I was practically 
sure of the quantity that I gave. But there seemed 
to me then no other thing to say.) 

" Do you mean that you did not measure it ? " 

" I counted the drops, but I remember that my 
hand shook, and I was not quite certain of the num- 
ber, and the light was not very good. I did not 
know that it was such a dangerous medicine." 

" But you knew that it was labeled ' poison .' ? " 

"Yes. I did not think that a few drops mere or 
Jess would make all that difference." 
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" Had you any object in wishing to make Sir Ken- 
rick sleep soundly that night ?" 

" No.'* 

" He had always treated you kindly ? " 

"Yes." 

" Did he ever promise to leave you money in his 
will ? " 

" Never." 

" You were in the habit of meeting Mr. Roy Joscelyn 
in secret. Did you think that Sir Kenrick would leave 
his property to Mr. Joscelyn ? " 

" Yes." 

" Sir Kenrick told you so ? " 

« Yes." 

"When?" 

" That evening — before Mr. Joscelyn went 
away." 

"Were you intending to join Mr. Joscelyn in 
America as soon as possible ? " 

" No." 

" But you hoped to see him again ? " 
. " Yes." 

At this point there was Ja little consultation among 
the gentlemen at that end of the long table. Some- 
body made a communication to the coroner, at which 
he nodded twice or thrice before he turned slowly 
back to me. His fine old face looked very grave as 
he proceeded. 

" It is considered necessary, Miss Erie, that the 
nature of your connection with Mr. Joscelyn should 
be more particularly defined. Is it true that you spent 
three weeks at Norgate Bay with Mr. Joscelyn 
before you came back to Rotherwood this second 
time?" 

I stood silent. The blood surged up into my face 
in great waves. I did not know what Roy would have 
me to say. 

" Answer the question, if you please," said Sir John 
Mills, coldly. 
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And then with difficulty, I got out an answering 
phrase : " It is quite true." 

" You passed as his wife at Norgate Bay ? " 

My self-control left me. Roy himself would not 
have borne to see me shamed like this ! I must speak 
out : I must justify myself — and him. 

" I am his wife," I said ; and I lifted up my head 
proudly and looked the old man in the face. " I was 
married to him before we went to Norgate JBay." 

"But you knew that his first wife .wa^Wiving? " 
said Sir John, quietly. -. • 

" She died in America — years ago," I said. 

Somebody whispered in Sir John's ear. " This is 
scarcely pertinent to the inquiry that we are engaged 
upon," he said, " but, for the satisfaction of the jurors, 
I will just mention that it is alleged that Mr. Joscelyn, 
at any rate, is perfectly well aware of the first Mrs. 
Joscelyn's existence. Whether this fact throws* any 
light on the nature of the evidence tendered by Miss 
Laurence Erie " 

I heard no more. The strain upon my nerves had 
been too great. The scene before me danced, grew 
confused, faded away into darkness : the coroner's 
voice was lost in the beating noises in my head and 
ears : I sank down like a stone, white and senseless as 
the dead, and was carried out of the hall. Fortunately 
my examination was practically over, and of what next 
occurred I can give some account from the newspaper 
and other reports. 

It seems that Neil was recalled to answer what I 
had said about him. Had he given any thing to Sir 
Kenrick ? He acknowledged, with infinite grace, that 
he had offered him a teaspoonful of brandy, but that 
Sir Kenrick had refused to take it. AVhen questioned 
before, he had understood that medicine was meant, 
and he had certainly given Sir Kenrick nothing that 
could well be called medicine. He knew that Roy 
Joscelyn was married. He believed that Roy had 
gone to find his wife in America. Jle knew nothing 
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about the Norgate Bay episode. He had thought that 
Roy and Miss Erie wished to say good-by, and that 
no harm could ensue from his furthering the farewell 
interview. Then the jurors consulted over their 
verdict. 

» 

It was a long consultation. There was a good deal 
of difference of opinion between them. Some of them 
believed that " that their young hussy of a governess, 
as was n^better than she should be," had wilfully 
poisonedfl^Kenrick in order to get the property for 
her love^^it had he got it ? A rumor was circu- 
lating that Rotherwood had been left to Godfrey 
Desmond after all ! What a pity that the truth could 
not be known ! * 

But the hearts of jurymen are not hard. My faint- 
ing-fit had (as I was afterward told) done me good 
service in their eyes. If I had believed myself the 
wife of Roy Joscelyn, I was surely to be pitied more 
than blamed. Then — of such slight and common stuff 
are people's judgments made ! — it had been whispered 
that I was the daughter of an old love of Sir Kenrick's 
— that she was " a lady of title," and that my grand- 
father had been a marquis ! Rotherston was a Con- 
servative town, and these reports tended to make the 
jurors charitable toward my case. 

They agreed, in the long run, that Sir Kenrick's 
death was the result of accident. It had come by 
misadventure — by gross carelessness indeed on the 
part of Laurence Erie, who had administered the 
overdose — but not by premeditation. There was a 
question as to whether such carelessness was not 
absolutely criminal, and therefore deserving of punish- 
ment ; still the jurymen did not see their way to send- 
ing me before the magistrates to be committed on the 
charge even of culpable homicide. They acquitted 
me of evil intent, but, by the mouth of the coroner, 
they appended to their verdict a very severe and 
solemn rebuke to me for the folly and carelessness of 
my conduct. 
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A great deal of gossip went on among jurors, 
servants, visitors, friends, and enemies alike, as soon 
as the sitting was over. The Desmonds, of course, 
kept out of the way ; but Sir John Mills, and one or 
two other friends of the family, paid a short visit of 
condolence and sympathy to Mrs. Desmond. General 
Fielding accompanied Sir John, and, as I was after- 
ward told, was brave enough — or rash enough — to 
inquire after me. Mrs. Desmond positi vely, bristled 
with offense. ^t^L 

" That unfortunate young woman," sr^J^ied, " is 
at present in her bedroom, not yet recovered from 
her fainting fit, apparently ; but as soon as she is 
able to stand, general, she leaves this house — the 
house on which she has been the means of bringing 
such terrible misfortune and disgrace." Then she 
turned away, with her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
the general felt himself annihilated. 

"It's my opinion," said Godfrey, loudly, " that Miss 
Erie deserves pity, and not blame." 

" I forbid you to speak her name in my hearing, 
Godfrey," said his mother, flaming out at him as she 
could not do at the general. " I hope that I shall 
never see her or hear of her again." 

Godfrey would have answered, had Neil not pulled 
his arm. " Hold your tongue and don't be a fool," 
whispered the younger brother. " You can't do her 
any good. Every body's looking at you." 

" Every body is looking at you, you mean," growled 
Godfrey in reply. " Do you know what your face is 
like ? " 

" Leave my face alone," said Neil, sullenly. He 
was lividly white, with black marks below his eyes, 
and lips that looked as if they had been bitten through. 
Godfrey saw him go to a buffet in the dining-room 
shortly afterward and drink half a tumbler of neat 
brandy. He expected to see" the raw spirit produce 
extraordinary effects, for Neil was a man of very tem- 
perate habits, but the only apparent result was to 
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make him a little quieter and more sullen than 
before. 

" I'm astonished at the verdict," said Mr. Barham 
in Neil's ear. *' I expected them to bring it in i Wil- 
ful murder. 1 I did, indeed." 

" Not sufficient motive," rejoined Neil, curtly. 

" Don't you think so ? The connection with Jos- 
celyn " 

" That was over, you see. I don't think he meant 
to come jA^fcto her. Besides/' said Neil, with an 
unpleasanJ^Ple, and a glance at Godfrey, " the will 
has not been read yet." 

*' In spite of all that," said Mr. Barham, doggedly, 
" I'm surprised at the verdict." And so, it seems, 
was eve'ry body else. 

But I, at first, knew none of these things. When I 
struggled back to consciousness after my swoon, I 
found myself on the bed in my own room, alone. 
Nobody had cared to know whether I was alive or 
dead. The servants had carried me upstairs and 
thrown me down like a log, leaving me to come back 
to my senses as best I might. Little by little the con- 
sciousness of my misery returned to me. The scene 
in the hall, the cold, unsympathetic faces of the jury- 
men, the grave accents of the coroner ; the thing 
that I had done, perhaps needlessly, to save Roy's 
name ; the words that had struck me down as surely 
as a blow from a strong man's fist — u his first wife 
living " — all these memories crowded thick and fast 
upon me with overwhelming force. I lay still, cold, 
faint, and sick, with my eyes fixed upon tfie opposite 
wall. I could not think : I felt only as if I had en- 
countered some great insurmountable obstacle to my 
life, which could not henceforth go on in its usual 
currents. For me the world was ended ; love and 
hope were dead ; and yet I knew not why. The 
lights of life had all gone out ; the fires were extin- 
guished. I must die, or wander on henceforward in 
dark and cold. 

There came a knock to the door, I had act tive, 
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strength to say "Come in." It was not necessary; 
the door was opened rather roughly, and Fanny 
showed herself upon the threshold. 

" Mrs. Desmond wants to know how soon you will 
be able to leave the house ? " she began, in her usual 
insolent, flighty way. " I told her you'd packed your 
boxes." 

I was sitting on the side of the bed by this time. 

"I am ready now," I said. ~ 

" You look like it," remarked Fanny. ^ffift entered 
and stood with her arms akimbo, surve^Jtme from 
head to foot. " You look like a white pigeon, with 
no more strength or spirit — and to think you've 
served Neil Desmond such a trick ! I nearly died 
with laughing when I heard of it." 

I rose with a great effort, steadying myself by the 
dressing-table as I did so. " I have not so little 
strength or spirit that I will submit to be insulted by 
you," I said. " Leave the room to me while I am in 
it." 

She looked at me oddly, and then began to laugh. 

" You needn't be so touchy ! " she exclaimed. " I'm 
better friends with you than ever I was, Miss Erie. 
Don't you think I know what you've done ? I'd have 
done it myself in your place. It would have gone 
rather badly with Mr. Roy if the jury had thought 
that he did it, for he had something to gain, you see, 
and you hadn't." 

" Mr. Joscelyn never did it ! " I gasped, forgetting 
that the girl ought not to be even answered. 

" Didn't he ? Well, I know who said that he did," 
replied Fanny, evidently in high good-humor. " Never 
mind, Miss Erie, it's all settled now. How white you 
are ! Mrs. Joscelyn, I ought to call you, I suppose ! " 
This was added with a sneer. " Shall I fetch you 
some tea ? " 

" No, no," I said, " not in this house." And then 
I sat down, and rested my head upon my arm on the 
dressing-table. 
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I could not stand nor speak any longer ; I was afraid 
of crying or of fainting if I did, and I wanted to com- 
mand myself in Fanny's presence. 

She spoke in a softer tone. 

" You're fit for nothing," she said. " Come, I'll 
help you. I don't bear you malice, though I did think 
at one time that you'd done me the worst turn that 
one woman can do another. Yes, although you were 
born a lady, and I'm only a servant girl ! We're both 
of us women, aren't we ? Both of us got hearts to feel 
and suffer and break, haven't we ? " She flashed out 
into vehemence as she spoke : her black eyes glowed, 
her cheeks became red as fire. Then she calmed her- 
self, and seemed a little ashamed of her excitement. 
*' That's neither here nor there," she went on, brusquely. 
" You needn't notice what I say. I didn't mean any 
thing. I'll pack this box for you. Where would you 
like your luggage sent ? To Rotherston ? " 

It was strange to think that the only person who 
showed me any friendliness in my trouble was the 
woman whom I had taken to be my worst enemy at 
Rotherwood. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

AT THE ROTHERSTON ARMS. 

I felt too ill and weak to refuse Fanny's proffered 
help. She bustled about the room, collecting the 
things that I had left unpacked — not that I had left 
many, for I had done most of my packing the day 
before, knowing that my stay at Rotherwood was 
certain to be short — she locked and corded the boxes ; 
she brought me my hat and cloak and gloves. Then 
she stood and looked at me with a questioning air. 

" What will you do next ? " she said, 

« I will go." 
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" Yes. But where ? " 

" Oh, I don't know — I don't know," I answered, sud- 
denly, sobbing aloud with grief and terror. " What 
shall I do ? Where shall I go ? " My strength had 
deserted me : I felt weaker than a child. 

Fanny deliberated. " You can't travel to night : 
you're not fit," she said. " Suppose you go to the 
Rotherston Arms until to-morrow. You'll be very 
comfortable there : my brother's one of the waiters, 
and I ought to know. Wait a minute : I'll be back 
directly." 

She was gone before I could say a word to stay her, . 
and in five minutes she returned — with the doctor. 
I shrank a little from his grave, professional regard. 
I had not seen him since the day of Sir Kenrick's death, 
when I had simply told him that I had administered 
the usual dose of medicine. I was too miserable to 
care what he thought of a statement which my evidence 
at the inquest tended to contradict, but I wished that 
he had not come, and I hoped, nervously and childishly, 
that he would ask me no more questions. 

He looked at me, felt my pulse, and ordered Fanny 
to fetch me a glass of wine. I protested that I would 
not take it, but in vain. " You must drink it," he 
said, placing the glass to my lips. And I had to 
submit. 

" There, you will feel better soon. My carriage is 
at the door. Can I be of any use to you ? Are you 
going to the station ? " 

" No," I said, rousing myself a little, " I am going 
to the Rotherston Arms." 

" You do not feel able to travel ? " 

" I do not ; but that is not my only reason. I do 
not want to leave Rotherston just yet." 

u My carriage is at your disposal," said the doctor. 

" Thank you, I would rather walk. My boxes can 
be sent after me. I can easily walk to Rotherston." 

" You will do no such thing," said Dr. Austin, with 
wore warmth than he had previously displayed. 
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" You are not strong enough to walk. I will drive 
you there." Then, as he saw doubt and surprise, per- 
haps, in my face, he added quietly: "I am carrying 
out Mrs. Desmond's wishes. You, too, will no doubt 
feel more comfortable when you are away from Roth- 
erwood." 

4< Quite so ; I understand," I said. " I will be ready 
in five minutes." 

His words had given me strength. I rose, put on 
my hat and cloak, and joined him in the corridor in 
Jess than the specified time. He offered me his arm 
with quiet courtesy, and led me down-stairs toward a 
side door, thinking, probably, by this means to escape 
meeting any members of the household or persons who 
had been present at the inquest. 

But we were singularly unfortunate. In crossing 
the hall — not the great hall, but a small inside square 
separated from the great hall by a curtain — a door 
was suddenly thrown open and a little group of peo- 
ple issued forth. They were the few intimate friends 
who had been exchanging sentences of condolence 
with Mrs. Desmond, and to whom she was saying 
good-by. A sudden silertce fell upon them as they 
saw us approach. I think they fancied that I was 
going to speak to them — " to make a scene," as one 
of them expressed it. Mrs. Desmond looked at me 
— we were almost face to face — drew her crape draper- 
ies more closely round her, and hurried back into the 
drawing-room, as if to shun any contact with one as 
vile as I. Neil's eyes met mine with a cold triumph; 
he even smiled a little as he glanced at me. I pulled 
down my veil and hastened onward ; I felt that I 
could bear no more. 

The doctor was punctiliously polite, but constrained 
in manner. He drove me almost in silence to the 
Rotherston Arms — a distance of some two miles — 
and assisted me to alight at the hotel door with care- 
ful courtesy. " Shall I see the landlady for you, Miss 
Erie ?" he asked. 
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I corrected him before answering. " I am Mrs. 
Joscelyn, not Miss Erie," I said. " I will not deny 
my name again." 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders — slightly and, I 
think, unconsciously, for he looked annoyed the next 
moment and spoke in his tone of vexed politeness. 
" As you please, madam. Can I do any thing for 
you?" 

" Nothing more, thank you," I said, steadily. " Are 
my boxes all here ? , I need not detain you. Good- 
afternoon, Dr. Austin; I am much obliged to you for 
your kindness." 

" Stay," said the doctor, as I turned away. " You 
must let me speak to Mrs. Withers; I know her and 
you don't. You must, indeed, Miss — Mrs. — Mrs. 
Joscelyn. The house may be full, you know. Sit 
down here " — he pointed to a chair inside the hall — 
" while I see Mrs. Withers." 

I knew what he meant. Mrs. Withers might refuse 
to take me in. He would intercede with Mrs. With- 
ers for me. In some moods I should have rejected 
his aid; just then I felt too weary, too careless of my 
fate, to raise objections. In a few minutes he returned 
with a relieved expression of countenance. He was 
followed by Mrs. Withers — a rubicund woman, who 
looked at me with a suspicious eye, but was moder- 
ately civil and attentive. The doctor left me in her 
charge, and took his leave. He had not said a single 
word to me about Sir Kenrick's death. 

I took a small sitting-room, to which a bedroom 
was attached. I had a definite reason for staying in 
or near Rotherston. The words of Sir John Mills 
were present to my mind, little as I believed them. 
If it were possible that Roy's first wife still lived, it 
was in Rotherston that I must stay to ascertain the 
truth. Had the woman who called herself Rose 
Carew any thing to do with this story ? I remembered 
Roy's agitation when I told him of her appearance. 
But why, if he knew of his first wife's fate, need he 
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have gone to America ? Why need he have kept si- 
lence to me, who had trusted him through every diffi- 
culty and doubt ? I could not go away from Roth- 
erston just yet; I could not cut myself off entirely 
from the Desmonds, as they no doubt expected that I 
should do. For a few days, at least, I must wait and 
see what would betide, before allowing myself to drift 
away into the great, black, seething whirlpool of Lon- 
don life. 

I do not like to think of the night I spent. I was 
fevered, exhausted, suffering from the reaction of 
emotion. I felt years older when the morning came. 
For several days I was utterly incapable of exertion. 
I spent most of the time in my bed, passive, sick and 
weak. But at last I was aroused from my inaction. 
One morning the post brought me a letter — a short, 
blundering, kindly epistle from Godfrey Desmond. 

" Molly and I both think that every one's been too 
hard on you," he wrote, " and we want to say we are 
very sorry, and don't blame you for your mistake in 
the very least. If I had to give medicines, I'm sure 
I should often blunder myself ; and Molly says so, 
too. My mother is always inclined to think the worst 
of people, and Neil, you know, sides with her ; but if 
ever I have a home of my own, you'll always be wel- 
come to it in spite of what any body may say." 

Poor, good-hearted Godfrey ! Not a word about 
Roy—did he not know the story? The letter was 
addressed to Miss Erie. 

The letter roused me, and made me remember that 
I ought to bestir myself. Nearly a week had passed 
since I left Rotherwood. Sir Kenrick's funeral must 
by this time have taken place. I wondered whether 
I should hear again from the Desmonds before leaving 
Rotherston. 

The rain was falling fast : it beat against the 
window-panes, and trickled from the eaves. The 
autumnal wind had risen, and whirled the fading leaves 
from the desolate-looking trees. I thought of Roy, 
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and the good ship tossing upon the Atlantic waves. 
Was he thinking of me ? Was he safe and well ? 
How would it be with him when he landed on the 
other side of the great sea, and learned from news- 
papers and letters that fate had dealt him another 
blow, and that the woman whom he loved was steeped 
in sorrow and disgrace ? 

I was not penitent for the wrong that a stern moralist 
would have told me I had committed. If I had not 
absolutely perjured myself, I had gone very near 
doing so. I had allowed a false impression to pass 
for truth. I was absolutely certain in my own mind 
that I had not given Sir Kenrick an overdose : I was 
equally sure that Neil had administered something 
which had produced fatal effects. He might have 
meant to stop short of murder — I could not tell : he 
might have intended to make people believe — to make 
even Sir Kenrick himself believe — that I or Roy had 
tried to poison him. But the drug having brought 
about Sir Kenrick's death, his one effort had been to 
fix suspicion upon another, if possible upon Roy. I 
fancied he had not wished me to bear the brunt. He 
had not counted on my readiness to endure any thing 
for Roy. He had, to some extent, been outwitted, as 
1 had said that he should be outwitted ; and through 
the cloud of anguish which lowered above my soul, I 
felt the momentary gleam of a triumphant joy. 

Late in the afternoon I entered my little sitting- 
room. It had something of a dreary look. The fire 
was almost out : the rain was pattering against the 
window panes. The horse-hair chairs and sofa, stifHy 
arranged round the center-table, covered with its 
shabby green cloth, were not very inviting. There 
were two or three chromo-lithographs of sacred subjects 
on the walls, and a looking-glass with a gilt frame 
over the mantel-piece. On a small stand in the window 
were to be found the only two books in the room ; a 
big brown Bible and a copy of Alleine's " Call to the 
Unconverted." The day was rapidly closing in : the 
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street outside was almost deserted, and I heard few 
sounds in the house itself, which was an eminently 
respectable country-town hotel. A servant brought 
me a cup of tea and asked whether she should light 
the candles, but I preferred the dimness of the twi- 
light room. I sat in the corner of the sofa, whence 
I could see the darkening sky, the spire of a distant 
church, the glimmer of lighted windows. I had almost 
sunk into a dose, when a tap at the door roused me. 

" Come in," I said, starting a little at the sound. 

I expected to see the servant with candles. But it 
was a man's figure that entered the room. It was 
Neil Desmond's face that looked at me through the 
gathering gloom. 

" Why are you here ? " I said, wildly. " I do not 
want you : leave me in peace. You have done all 
you can to spoil my life and Roy's : for God's sake, 
let me alone now." 

Why I broke out in this way I can not tell. My 
nerves were in a harassed and excited state : the 
strain upon them had told severely. Neil only bowed, 
then placed his hat upon the table and began pulling 
off his black gloves with an air of imperturbable 
serenity. But in the semi-darkness of the room I 
thought that his face looked very pale. 

" You are quite in the dark," he said, as if he had 
not heard me speak at all. " You should keep your 
surroundings more cheerful — excuse me for say- 
ing so. I have ventured to come in the hope that 
you would allow me an interview, which possibly you 
may not find altogether useless. Shall I light the 
candles for you ? " 

" I prefer this light," I said, listlessly. 

"Very well. On the whole I prefer it too." And 
then he seated himself in a chair beside the window, 
crossed his arms, and, to my surprise, remained 
perfectly silent for some minutes. 

" What have you come for ? " I said at last. 

" That is not a very civil speech, but I can excuse 
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it," said he, composedly. "'I have come to be 
questioned." 

" I have no questions to ask you." 

" Indeed you have. Think how many things there 
are which you want to know." 

" Not from you." 

" Possibly. But there is no one else whom you can 
ask." 

That was perfectly true. I sat and reflected for a 
few minutes. I could not make up my mind to 
question Neil about Roy's private affairs. And yet I 
fancied that he knew more about them than I. 

" It is possible," he said at last — he was evidently 
losing patience — " that you do not want to know what 
Sir John Mills meant, when he said a thing at the 
very sound of which you fainted away " 

" You are mistaken," I interrupted him. " I fainted 
because I was weak and over-excited : not because he 
chose to repeat a wicked lie." 

" How do you know that it was a wicked lie ? " he 
asked in a low tone. • 

" Can you — even you — declare that Roy is the sort 
of man who would have deceived me?" 

" I pass over the insult conveyed in the form of 
that question for the sake of the question itself. And 
I will reply by another : Has it never occurred to you 
that Roy himself might have been deceived ? " 

I was silent. 

" Do you remember," he went on, very quietly, 
" the woman who spoke to you one day in the avenue ? 
A dark-eyed, flaunting woman — she told you her 
name, I think ? " 

" Yes," I answered, faintly. " Her name was Rose 
Carew." 

" Her name had been Rose Carew. Her name now 
is Rose Joscelyn. 1 

" You mean that she — she- 

" She is Roy Joscelyn's wife." 

There was a silence. I did not move : I did not 
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speak. Mechanically I watched the lamplighter 
coming down the street : he lighted a lamp just 
opposite the window, and its beams fell into my 
room, across my face and eyes. I saw that Neil 
started. I did not then know why, though his next 
words explained the movement. 

" Don't look like that," he said, leaning forward, 
and speaking hoarsely, eagerly. " For heaven's sake, 
don't look like that — as if your heart were broken. 
You have been brave so far ; don't give way now." 

" I do not give way," I said, compelling myself to 
speak, though my voice sounded unnatural in my own 
ears. " I am not heart-broken — I have no need. I 
do not believe your story." 

" What don't you believe ? " he said, ironically, but 
hoarsely still. " That Roy married Rose Carew ? 
Any member of the Desmond household could have 
told you that. Her name was well known in that 
house : Roy married her at Felstoke many years ago. 
Don't you remember that I warned you not to ask his 
wife's — his first wife's — name ?" 

" Why did you do that ? " 

" Out of kindness for you — consideration for you. 
I did not want you to be anxious or unhappy." 

" You have shown me so much kindness — so much 
consideration," I said slowly, " so much kindness in 
the past — that — I am — bound to believe your word." 
And then I turned my face away from him and laid it 
against the wooden back of the sofa on which I sat. 

" If you will not believe me" said Neil, stung by the 
satire, " you will perhaps trust the evidence of your 
own senses. Why did Roy go away from you ? Why 
was he so agitated — so miserable ? Can you not see 
for yourself what was wrong ? I don't say that he 
tried to deceive you : I suppose he honestly thought 
Rose was dead — but he was mistaken." 

" Then — who — who undeceived him ? " 

" To the best of my knowledge, you did, yourself." 

I sat up. I set my mind back to the day of which 
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he spoke : I remembered the interview at the gate, 
the excitement and agitation shown by Roy when I 
told him of the woman's appearance ; and I could not 
but acknowledge to myself that Neil probably spoke 
the truth. 

" He came to me next morning/' Neil continued, 
"and asked me about the woman. I told him that I 
had induced her to go back to London. I did not 
want to make a scandal. I offered to go to see her, 
to take her money — to bundle her off beyond the seas, 
in short, in order to leave you undisturbed. I did 
my best for you, you see, although you doubt my kind- 
ness of heart. But Roy would not be quieted. He 
insisted on going to the address which she had given 
me ; and when he went he found that she had 
removed. Possibly she had taken flight — thought that 
he would be revenged on her, or some nonsense of 
that sort. Finally he had reason to think that she had 
gone to America, and he has pursued her thither — as 
you know." 

" Why ? " I breathed, rather than spoke. 

" Why ? " Neil repeated, mockingly. " Why do 
you suppose ? To make her a loving husband, per- 
haps : to bring her back to a sense of her duty as a 
wife — who can tell ? Why ! I presume the real 
reason is that he will not believe her to be Rose 
Carew until he has" actually seen her face to face." 

" Perhaps there is some mistake. Perhaps it is not 
his wife," I faltered, in sore trouble and amaze. But 
Neil had his answer ready. 

" There is no mistake. I knew Rose Carew when 
he married her. The woman that you saw at the 
lodge-gate was the woman Roy married ten years 
ago." 

" And I — what ami?" I gasped. 

"You?" said Neil, dryly. "You? What you 
always were — as far as your name is concerned, Miss 
Erie. You may be perfectly sure of this : you are 
not Roy Joscelyn's wife." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

"thou art the ma n." 

Neil turned away from me after uttering this sen- 
tence, and took out a match-box, upon which he struck 
a light. Then he proceeded to light the two tall, thin 
candles that stood in green glass candlesticks upon 
the table, to draw down the blinds, and to stir the 
fire. Perhaps he wished to give me a little time in 
which to think over what he had said. When he had 
finished all these operations, he stood still, with one 
hand on the table, and looked at me. 

" So you came here," I said, very slowly and bit- 
terly, " you came here to tell me that ? " 

" Yes," he answered, with some hesitation. " To 
tell you that and other things — if you wanted to know 
them." 

" I want to know nothing from you." 

" I am aware of that. I know that you hate me," 
said Neil, sitting down and regarding me steadfastly. 
" It is wonderful to think to what heights of scorn and 
hate a quiet-looking woman like you can rise. Who 
would have thought it when I saw you first ? You, 
so grave, so self-contained, so tranquil — one would 
scarcely recognize you now, with your wan face and 
your burning eyes — ay, and your burning heart — is 
it not so ? Your consciousness of shame and 
wrong — " 

" Oh, hush, hush ! " I broke out, with a wailing cry. 
" I can not bear it — you show me my old self too well. 
I am greatly changed, and life has changed with me 
too." I stopped with a sob of irrepressible pain, and 
wrung my hands together. " It is more," I said, for- 
getting that any one was near to listen to me, 4< it is 
more than I can bear." 

Suddenly I became conscious of the expression of 
Neil's face. It bore a faint, gratified smile, as of one 
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who hears what rejoices him to the inmost heart. 
My eyes cleared: I clasped my hands closely and 
looked at him. 

" You are glad ? " I said. " Glad to know that I 
suffer ? " 

He averted his eyes with a sullen, wistful look. 

" No/' he said, uneasily. " How can you imagine 
such a thing ? Of course I am sorry for you." 

" I should think better of you if I could believe 
you," I answered. " No, you are glad : you looked 
glad just now. You are pleased to think that I should 
know what pain is — you have said as much before. 
Well, let me tell you one thing — I would not change 
my present pain for all the joys of other women's 
lives. I am content with my lot. I may suffer per- 
haps for the rest of my own life, but at any rate I 
have had my day : I have known what love is, what 
joy is, what life is, in fuller measure, than, I think, 
most other women, and I have no right to complain. 
Some women have their happiness spread out thinly 
over a course of years ; mine came to me all at once, 
and was soon snatched away, but it was solid gold. I 
do not repine : I want no one's pity : I am rich in the 
remembrance of the past, and my pain is in itself a 
kind of joy. Now triumph over me if you can." 

He looked at me with a sort of uncomprehending 
amaze. 

" This is a sort of ecstasy of martyrdom, I sup- 
pose," he said, slowly. " I have read of these moods. 
I did not know they existed in the nineteenth century. 
You are happy indeed in being able to lift yourself 
into such an exalted state at will. I congratulate 
you." 

" That is enough," I said. " I have spoken the 
truth — a higher truth than you can understand — and 
now I do not wish to speak to you any more. Let 
this be our last interview." 

" No," he cried, almost violently. " No, in- 
deed." 
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" You have tried," I went on, " to throw suspicion 
on my husband, you have done your best to make the 
world believe me a murderess, you have lied and 
schemed and plotted for your own ends — I scarcely 
know what they are — and yet you expect me to see 
you again ? " 

" You do not know what you are saying," he replied, 
silently, with his eyes fixed on the floor. 

" Can you deny a word of it ? And then, do you 
think to come here and triumph over me, or pity 
me — which is even worse — and bring me false stories 
of Roy and his past life ? For, say what you will, 
bring me what proof you will, I shall never believe 
that I am not Roy's wife until Roy himself assures 
me that it is so." 

" That is mere bravado," said Neil, though without 
looking up. " This is a mere desire to defy one whom 
you think to be your enemy. You know in your heart 
that my * false tale,' as you call it, must be true. Your 
own common-sense shows you that Roy would not 
have left England for a small reason, and that he was 
seriously uneasy about his own position and yours. I 
am quite sure that he said enough about it to disclose 
what he feared, now that you hold the clew. And if 
you don't believe my story, what becomes of your fine 
words about suffering and the rest of it ? You do 
believe it, but you don't at this moment choose to 
acknowledge it." 

" Perhaps so," I said, hardly. " Perhaps not — to 
you." 

" To whom, besides, then ? If you acknowledge it 
to any one, you might to me. I am the only person 
in the world who thoroughly understands your pres- 
ent position. I know why" you half perjured yourself 
in making the jury believe that you were not sure 
whether or no you had given Sir Kenrick that over- 
dose. You know that you did not do it. You know 
that, if you had not succeeded in your device, all the 
world would have said Roy did it. You saved Roy at 
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your expense. You sacrificed yourself for him ; and 
only I, in the whole world, know the truth." 

14 Well ? " I said, coldly. 

"And now you want to quarrel with me? It is 
absurd." 

"I do not in the least see what you mean, Mr 
Desmond." 

" No ? Then I must explain myself. What effect 
do you think will be produced on Roy's mind by the 
story of the inquest ? " 

I felt a throb of pain. I did not answer ; he had 
touched on the very point which was causing me an 
anguish of uncertainty. What would Roy say ? 
Certainly I could not tell. 

" You must remember," Neil went on, in his slow, 
impassive way, " that the newspapers have been for 
the last two or three days full of the case, and of com- 
ments upon the verdict. The Times has a leader on 
it this morning — or rather on the stupidity of the coun- 
try jurors, and the advisability of public prosecutions 
in cases of grave suspicion. You see what all 
this points to?" 

" I suppose so," I answered, a little faintly. 

" It means that you are just now one of the most 
notorious persons in England. The town has been 
alive during the past week with reporters and inter- 
viewers and gossip-mongers. Your illness has saved 
you from being molested ; but your symptoms, your 
habits, your history, have all been discussed with the 
greatest vigor. Have you received no letters asking 
for accounts of your past life ? for your autograph ? 
even for your hand in marriage? It is the usual 

course of things with great female crim I beg 

your pardon, great heroines, of course, I mean." 

" Insult me as you please," I said, turning away, 
crimson, and humiliated, from the sound of his cruel 
words. " I can not avenge myself. I am helpless. 
What more have you to say ? " 

" Helpless, indeed," he said, with a strange look at 
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me ; " more helpless than you know. You are like a 
lamb offering its own throat to the butcher's knife. I 
came to warn you, to help you, if you would let me." 

I laughed aloud, but laughter sounded oddly in my 
own ears. " I am very like a lamb indeed ! " I cried. 
" An innocent, meek little animal, led to the slaughter- 
house. Your similes are hackneyed. Don't hesitate 
over the word * criminal.' If all the newspapers of 
England are crying shame upon me, you need not hold 
your tongue." 

" Do you think that I want to cry shame upon you ? " 
he said vehemently. " I — who loved you with all my 
heart " 



" Mr. Desmond ! You forget that I- 
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" I forget nothing. I remember," he said, with sin- 
ister emphasis, " I remember that you are not a mar- 
ried woman, and that I have a right to speak now, if I 
choose." 

I started up, meaning to leave the room. But he 
intercepted me eagerly. 

" Forgive me ! You goaded me into saying it ; I 
meant nothing. Oh, Laurence, Laurence, have a little 
pity upon me ! I think sometimes that I am going 
mad. I try to command myself, the fever breaks out 
and makes me say what, God knows, I would give my 
life not to say. Don't think too harshly of me ; wait 
a moment and let me tell you what I want to do for 
you." 

I faced him with a kind of horror in my heart. 

" Do you think I would let you do any thing for me 
now ? " 

" I think so," he said. His face was pale and 
drawn, but there was a look of pleading and agonized 
entreaty, which, for the moment, arrested without 
softening me. I waited, and listened to what he had 
to say. 

"This is what I mean. Your name is bandied 
about all over the kingdom as that of a woman who, 
for her lover's sake, killed the old man from whom 
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he hoped to inherit wealth. The lover selfishly got 
out of the country in good time — afraid of being im- 
plicated in the murder, or of being prosecuted for 
bigamy. Wait — don't interrupt — I am only telling 
you what the world says. Through a great miscar- 
riage of justice — according to the newspaper report- 
ers — you have got off scot free. Because you were 
young and pretty, and distantly connected with a 
marquis, you are to receive no punishment. Then, 
say the newspapers, let us at any rate cover this 
woman with shame ; let us hound her away into 
obscurity and leave her to the reproaches of her con- 
science, which will in themselves constitute the sever- 
est punishment. You smile at that, I see ! You 
think you have done well, and conscience has no 
terrors for you. But do you believe that Roy Josce- 
lyn will take a smilar view ? " 

" Yes," I answered, proudly, though my heart felt as 
if it would rend in twain. " If he loves me, he can 
not do otherwise." 

"Ah, so you like to think. But Roy is a man ; he 
will not take a woman's view. It will not occur to 
him that you have acted in the way you liked best. 
Is not this the ordinary man's view ? " 

" Roy is not — not " 

" Not an ordinary man ? Perhaps so : can't tell. 
I never saw any thing extraordinary in him except a 
vast capacity for folly. In one respect Roy is very 
like other people : he takes the ordinary view of a 
woman's character : he believes every woman to be 
narrow-minded, affectionate, rather mean and sensual, 
untruthful, uncharitable, ungrateful. Disguise it as 
you may, Roy thinks a woman an inferior animal 
still." 

I stood, thoughtfully drawing my wedding-ring 
backward and forward on my finger, and studying the 
pattern of the carpet : angry as I was with Neil for 
saying it, I knew that there was an element of truth 
in what was said. 
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" I, with not half Roy's advantages or capabilities," 
continued Neii, with a little smile, " have this superi- 
ority : I can discriminate between different characters. 
I know that Rose Carew was what he thinks all women 
are : but Laurence Erie is of another fiber. I have 
eyes to see a strong, brave, self-denying, generous 
woman when I meet her ; but he is so wedded to his 
own theory of woman's nature that nothing short of 
a miracle will convince him that even the woman he 
loves is an exception to what he thinks to be the 
rule." 

u You need say no more about Roy's theories," I 
said, somewhat sharply, " I know them : I understand 
him. What else had you to say ? " 

" Simply this : I wish to ask you whether you are 
prepared to find that if Roy takes the ordinary view, 
and looks upon it as probable that you have com- 
mitted the — the — crime which popular report attrib- 
, utes to you ? " 

His voice was very gentle and deliberate, but it 
shook a little as he approached the end of his sen- 
tence. 

" It would be impossible — impossible ! " I cried. 

" Would it be impossible ? That is the question." I 
had been standing : I seated myself now on a chair 
beside the table, and leaned my head upon my hand. 
I felt conscious of a new weakness — a paralyzing doubt. 
How often had Roy not seemed to distrust me ! How 
frequently had he not grown angry when I spoke of 
poor Sir Kenrick ! Could I tell whether my husband 
would not side with me against all the world ? Was it 
impossible, after all ? 

Neil, watching me intently, went on to speak in his 
low, persuasive tones. " Add to the newspaper reports 
the fact that my mother is busy writing to him a full 
account of the whole affair, from her point of view ; 
he will receive her letter soon after his arrival in 
America, as well as communications from Sir John 
Mills and other friends of the family. Is his faith in 
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you strong enough to survive all these shocks ? Your 
face tells me that you are not sure ! " 

I involuntarily shaded my face with my hands, so 
that he could draw his conclusions from it no longer ; 
but I did not speak. 

" And now," continued Neil, more softly than ever, 
" I come to my proposition." 

"Yes?" I said dully in the pause that followed. 
" Yes ? " 

" If you like, I will write to Roy, too. I will tell 
him the story as you would like him to know it, but 
as you — mind — would have great difficulty in telling 
it." 

I looked at him in wonder. " How could you tell 
the story?" I asked. 

" Easily." But his face flushed and then whitened 
at my question. " I will tell him how carefully I 
watched the case ; how suspicion seemed likely to 
rest on himself, and how Godfrey — as he has acknowl- 
edged to me — put you on the alert, and caused you 
(as I know) to show some uncertainty as to the 
quantity of the sleeping-draught you gave. Roy 
would, I think, believe me and would give you due 
credit." 

" You never act without an object, Mr. Desmond. 
What is your object now ? " 

" That is rather hard on me, Laurence. Well, I want 
your gratitude." 

" My gratitude ! And how am I expected to show 
it?" 

" By treating me as a friend. Let me come to see 
you sometimes : try not to shrink from me ; let me 
help you if you are in trouble. I can be of use to 
you, I know : it is all I ask." 

" And if I refuse your friendship ? " 

His eyes lightened : he bit his nether lip. 

"Then," he said darkly, "I shall leave you to your 
fate — to the tender mercies of Roy Joscelyn." 

" And do you think," 1 cried, " that 1 would not 
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sooner submit to his harshest judgment than owe his 
% good opinion of me to your explanations ? I reject 
your proposal entirely. I do not want your friend- 
ship, I refuse to accept any favor or gift from you. I 
did not want to see you to-day, and I will take means 
to insure that this interview is our last." 

" May I ask," said Neil, smoothly, " what is the 
reason of this outburst of virtuous indignation ? What 
have I done to offend you ? " 

" What have you done ? " I said, pushing aside one 
of the candles so that I could see his pallid face more 
distinctly. '* Do you ask me that ? " 

He flinched from my gaze, but he answered with his 
usual calm — 

"I do ask it." 

" Then," said I, " there is nothing for me but to 
tell you the truth. I believe in my heart that Sir 
Kenrick Joscelyn did not die by any accident, and 
that you— you caused his death." 

It seemed a terrible accusation, put into words. 
But it did not overpower him, as I had half expected 
it to do. His pallor was almost livid ; he breathed a 
little quickly, and stood silent for half a minute, but 
when he spoke his voice betrayed no sign of agitation. 

" Your imagination is very active," he said, with 
something like a sneer. " I think that you have no 
proof of what you aver." 

" Proof ! " I exclaimed. " Is proof needed between 
you and me ? Can you look me in the face and tell 
me that you are not Sir Kenrick's murderer ? I know 
it — I know it — and some day the whole world will 
know it too ! " 

I leaned forward, emphasizing my meaning with 
pointed finger and passionate word, and for the first 
time he shrunk back, cowed and afraid. A great 
terror came into his eyes. He seemed almost to 
shrivel up, to become smaller and meaner and more 
contemptible as I looked at him. Then, with a 
mighty effort, he threw off the spell. With straining 
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eye, white lips, and writhen features he still contrived* 
to laugh aloud. 

" So that is your idea ! " he said. " Ah, very 
good ! But you will have some little difficulty in prov- 
ing your point. I hardly think the world will believe 
you. For you yourself stated that you gave him the 
overdose, and your husband knows how you longed 
for the chance of the old man's property. But you 
were mistaken — you have lost your game, Miss Erie, 
or Mrs. Joscelyn — I don't know by which name you 
wish yourself to be called. Roy will have nothing — 
not a penny, not a rood of land. It is Godfrey — my 
brother Godfrey — who is the owner of Rotherwood." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

IN MR. SHIELDS' OFFICE. 

How did it happen ? That was the thought which 
kept me waking through the long hours of the night, 
that tormented me through the weary length of the 
following day. How did it come about that, after 
all Sir Kenrick's gentle words, his assurance that Roy 
was to possess whatever he had to leave, Godfrey 
Desmond was now pronounced to be master of Roth- 
erwood ? 

I could see no way out of the puzzle. Sir Kenrick 
had expressly stated that he had left every thing to 
Roy, and had told us not to be misled by any thing 
else that we might hear. On the other hand, he had 
hinted that he would make matters still more secure 
at some future time — a future that never came for 
him. What did that mean ? That he had made some 
other will by which Roy was not constituted sole heir ? 
For if he had died without a will, there would be no 
dispute : Roy would then inherit all, without the 
slightest difficulty. 
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Need I say that it was not for myself that I cared ? 
It was for Roy's sake alone. He had been a some- 
what unsuccessful man : he had no career, no pro- 
fession, little private fortune : it would mean a great 
deal to him to become the master of Rotherwood. 
He was sensitively averse from every appearance of 
truckling or time-serving, and he had never acknowl- 
edged, even to me, that he had any expectations of 
wealth from his uncle ; yet I had an instinctive con- 
sciousness that he loved Rotherwood better than any 
place in the world, and would give much to possess 
it. I began, too, to understand, on reflection, that 
his occasional irritability or impatience when I spoke 
of Sir Kenrick proceeded from the mixture of feel- 
ings in his own heart. He could not bear to think — 
and yet he almost did think — that I was planning 
and scheming for Sir Kenrick's wealth ; he hated 
himself for the suspicion, and yet he could riot over- 
come it. Deeply rooted in his nature was the con- 
viction that women were mercenary, and that I could 
be no exception to the rule. 

If I were mercenary, it was for him and not for 
myself. And if there were a grain of truth in this 
terrible story of his first wife's existence — a possibil- 
ity which rent my heart in twain, although I assured 
myself that I did not believe a word of it — I was all 
the more free to act, to work for his good even 
against his will ; to plan and strive and combat for 
his welfare in ways which, as his wife, I might have 
been debarred from doing. 

So, on the day following Neil's visit to me, I put 
on my plainest and darkest dress, veiled myself 
closely, and wrapped myself in a cloak ; and being 
thus, as I trusted, protected from the recognition of 
casual acquaintances, I ventured out into the Roth- 
erston streets. It was the first time that I had left 
the hotel since the day of the inquest. I knew that I 
had not far to go ; I was bent upon seeing Mr. 
Shields, the solicitor who had had charge of Sir Ken- 
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rick's affairs, and his office was situated in the main 
street of the town. It was between three and four 
o'clock in the afternoon when I sallied forth. I 
inquired at the door of Mr. Shields' dingy-looking 
office if Mr. Shields himself could be seen. A dapper 
little clerk, with a pen in his hand — as if he were too 
busy to relinquish it for a moment — asked my 
name. 

" Say that a lady wishes to speak to him on impor- 
tant business," I said. 

Ths clerk bowed, offered me a chair, and went into 
an inner room. Presently he returned. 

" Mr. Shields is very busy just now, madam. If 
you could kindly state your name and business " 

" I will wait till he can see me, or I will go away 
and come at a more convenient time," I answered, 
"but my business is with Mr. Shields alone." 

The clerk gave me a curious glance. I think he 
suspected my identity. He took my message, how- 
ever, and speedily returned. 

" Will you please step this way, madam ? " And 
in another moment I found myself within Mr. Shields' 
private sanctum. 

I had scarcely seen the lawyer before, for it was 
his partner who had interviewed me after Sir Kenrick's 
death — a man whom I particularly disliked. But I 
liked what I had heard of Mr. Shields : Sir Kenrick 
and my husband had both spoken highly of him as a 
man of exemplary character and kind heart, and I 
felt a natural confidence in his judgment. He was a 
tall, elderly man, with a strong-featured face set in a 
frame of gray hair and whiskers, keen gray eyes, and 
a rather dry and cold manner. He rose and bowed 
when I came in, motioned me to a seat, and then took 
his chair again, crossing his legs and resting his el- 
bows on the arms of his chair and the tips of his 
fingers together, in an attitude of profound attention. 

" I have the pleasure of speaking to " 

" Mrs. Joscelyn," I said, putting up my veil and 
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speaking clearly. I was determined to stand upon 
my rights at once. 

" Oh," he said. His manner stiffened at once. 
" And what can I do for you to-day, Mrs. Joscelyn ?" 

" I am in want of advice," I said. 

" Yes ? I suppose you know that I am Mr. Des- 
mond's legal adviser ? " 

" No," I answered. " I thought that Mr. Desmond 
generally consulted Mr. Kettering." Mr. Kettering 
was Mr. Shields' rival in the place, but a man, I fancy, 
of much lower caliber than Mr. Shields. 

" That used to be the case. Mrs. Desmond, I be- 
lieve, consulted him. But Mr. Godfrey Desmond 
wishes me to manage for him as I managed for Sir 
Kenrick Joscelyn." 

" You were Sir Kenrick Joscelyn's friend, as well as 
his adviser, I believe?" I said. 

" I was. Sir Kenrick was a man whom I loved 
and respected. No one mourned his death more sin- 
cerely than I did myself," said Mr. Shields, whose 
feelings as a man were evidently overpowering his sense 
of purely business relations. " It was a great shock 
— a great grief — to me." 

" And to me also," I said. 

Mr. Shields gave a slight but perceptible start. 
This was not what he expected me to say. 

" Sir Kenrick had been my mother's friend," I went 
on steadily. " I had received nothing but kindness 
from him, and I was very grateful for it. It is in my 
husband's interests that I come here to-day, Mr. 
Shields." 

" Your husband," said Mr. Shields, with some un- 
easiness of manner — " Your husband is — is " 

" My husband is Roy Joscelyn. We were married 
at St. Pancras' Church in London, on the eighth day 
of last October. You will probably find the entry in 
the register of marriages if you go to look," I 
said. 

Mr. Shields gave me rather a sharp look, and took 
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up a pencil. " Will you allow me to make a note of 
that date ? " he asked. 

" I have already written it down for you, with the 
names and addresses of the witnesses," I said, placing" 
a folded paper on the table beside him. " My hus- 
band told me he deposited the marriage certificate 
with Messrs. Pike & Berridge in London for safety, 
along with other important papers." 

Mr. Shields read and meditated. " I don't wish to 
put the matter impolitely," he said, with a rather more 
cordial manner than he had at first adopted, " but if 
you will excuse my saying so, it would seem more nat- 
ural if you consulted Messrs. Pike & Berridge, seeing 
that they are Mr. Joscelyn's solicitors." 

" But they do not live in Rotherston, and they had 
no personal knowledge of Sir Kenrick." 

" Ah, there," said the lawyer with a movement of 
sudden interest, " there you strike the key-note of the 
whole situation." 

" And for that reason you are surprised at my 
coming to you," I said. 

Mr. Shields changed his position in his chair a little 
uneasily. 

" Well," he acknowledged at length, " well, perhaps 
so — yes, I am surprised, Mrs. Joscelyn." 

He used my name with more confidence now that 
he had heard what I had to say about my marriage 
certificate. But he was still very doubtful as to my 
aims and general character. 

" I come to you," I said, " because I can trust you, 
because my husband trusts you, and because Sir Ken- 
rick told me the night before he died that his affairs 
were in your hands." 

" I should have thought," remarked Mr. Shields, 
dryly, " that under the circumstances that would be 
precisely the reason why you would stay away." 

" It would be," I retorted, " if what my enemies say 
were true." 

We looked at each other. Mr. Shields then quietly 
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took a pair of spectacles from the table, fixed them 
upon his nose, and inspected me with much more atten- 
tion than he had hitherto vouchsafed to give me. 

" I see your point," he said with an air of conces- 
sion. " Yes, I see it clearly. May I ask you to go 
on, Mrs. Joscelyn ? " 

"Will you listen to me patiently while I tell my 
story in my own way ? " I pleaded. " Not for my 
sake, but for Roy's. You knew Roy : I think you 
loved him a little once : will you listen to me, remem- 
bering that I love him too ? " 

" I will listen to you by ail means," said Mr. Shields 
not unkindly, although his features did not relax. 

He had settled himself in what was evidently his 
favorite listening attitude — his elbows on the arms of 
the chair, and the tips of his fingers pressed together, 
and seemed to study my face attentively while I spoke. 
And then I told him how Roy had won my heart, of 
the reason for my dismissal from Rotherwood, and of 
Roy's silence concerning our marriage, of my return 
to nurse Sir Kenrick, of Roy's strange demeanor and 
resolution to go to America, and lastly of the conver- 
sation which we had held with Sir Kenrick on the night 
of Roy's departure. I told him particularly what Sir 
Kenrick had said concerning Rotherwood, and asked 
if he — Mr. Shields — could give me any explanation of 
the words which had then been uttered. 

Mr. Shields' expression of countenance and his 
attitude alike underwent an indefinable change as 1 
told my story. The judicial quality went out of the 
one, the severity out of the other, and were replaced 
by a look of interest, surprise, almost of curiosity. 

" This is very odd," he said at last, in a ruminating 
sort of way. " Very odd — very odd indeed. He 
alluded to a shelf in my bureau, you say " 

" Shelf three, fifth compartment," I repeated. " The 
papers that Roy brought from London to give to 
you." 

" It is extremely odd," said Mr. Shields again, with 
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a disturbed look. " No one could have known where 
I kept those papers — except Sir Kenrick — " 

" And therefore nobody could have told me where 
they were except Sir Kenrick," I concluded, gravely. 

" Exactly. I beg your pardon, Mrs. Joscelyn : I 
did not mean to imply any doubt as to your authority 
— but tell me, did Sir Kenrick in his conversation with 
you give you to understand that any paper of impor- 
tance was kept in the place thus indicated ? " 

" Most certainly he did. He made us understand, 
even if he did not say it in so many words, that his 
last will was included among those papers." 

" But — but — you are aware that it was not," said 
Mr. Shields, with rather a doubtful glance at me. 

" I should like some information on the subject," I 
replied. "I know nothing about it." 

" Well — the fact is public property now, and there- 
fore I am justified in mentioning it," said Mr. Shields, 
with an air of elaborate unconcern. " Sir Kenrick's 
will, the one that was read after his funeral and will 
be carried out, had been drawn up by Messrs. Pike & 
Berridge, with whom your uncle used at one time to 
have very friendly relations. It was made five years 
ago, and in it Sir Kenrick leaves the bulk of his 
property to Godfrey Desmond, and large legacies to 
the rest of the family. Roy is not mentioned in it 
from beginning to end. The property, you know, was 
not entailed, having been, to a great extent, acquired 
by Sir Kenrick himself during a very prosperous 
career." 

" Then there was a later will ? " 

" Possibly," said the lawyer, cautiously. 

" But you know that there was ? Perhaps you drew 
one up ? " 

"No," said Mr. Shields, shaking his head, " I never 
drew one up for Sir Kenrick. I will speak frankly, 
Mrs. Joscelyn. I had had some conversation with Sir 
Kenrick on the subject of his testamentary disposition. 
He told me of the will leaving every thing to Godfrey. 
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It was then in the hands of Messrs. Pike & Berridge. 
He also spoke of a later document, in which he 
assured me that Roy would be found to be his heir ; 
but whether he had absolutely made that will or not 
I can not say. He told me he had meant simply to 
destroy the first will, in which case every thing would 
go to his nephew as the natural heir ; but on second 
thoughts he had resolved to draw up a will, because 
he wanted to leave a sum of money to the Desmonds. 
It was this later will which I expected to find among 
the papers transmitted to me by the hands of Mr. Roy 
, Joscelyn from Messrs. Pike & Berridge. It was on 
the day of Sir Kenrick's first serious attack of illness 
that Mr. Roy, at his uncle's request, went up to London 
to get these important papers from Mr. Pike, Sir 
Kenrick wishing them to be given to me. From some 
delay or confusion at the time, Mr. Roy failed to give 
me the papers until three weeks later : he then assured 
me that he gave them to me precisely as they had been 
committed to his care by Mr. Pike." 

I remembered, as Mr. Shields continued, that Roy 
had spoken of these papers. 

" Yes," I said, " he told me that he had brought 
them from London, but that as Sir Kenrick was not 
able to give instructions about them, he had locked 
them safely into a desk in his bed-room at Rotherwood. 
When he came over to Rotherwood from Nprgate 
Bay to see whether Sir Kenrick's illness was as 
serious as Mrs. Desmond had reported it to be, he 
took them out of the desk and gave them to you." 

" I can swear," said Mr. Shields, emphatically, " that 
I have all the papers exactly as they were given to me. 
They have certainly not been tampered with since they 
were in my possession." 

" And the later will was not among them ? " 

" Most assuredly not." 

" Did you expect to find it there, Mr. Shields ? ". 

" Yes — I did — I did," said the lawyer, rapping upon 
the table with his fingers in an irritated manner. 
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" Why should I not ? Sir Kenrick told me that his 
will was among them, and he told me that he wanted 
me to have it in my keeping instead of Pike. I never 
was more astonished in my life than I was when 
I opened the sealed envelope in which the will had 
been placed, to find that it was the document dated 
five years back." 

" Perhaps Mr. Pike has it still ! " I exclaimed. 

" Tut, tut ! How could that be ? " said Mr. Shields 
almost crossly. " He was bound to commit all the 
papers to Roy Joscelyn's hands. Besides — I went up 
to see him : I thought my duty required me to do so. 
He says that there was a closed envelope among the 
papers, bearing the superscription — ' Last will and 
testament/ but whether it contained one will or two 
he could not say. I received the envelope and took 
out of it the will by which Godfrey has inherited 
Rotherwood." 

" Do you think that Roy took any papers away with 
him?" 

" It is possible but not likely, unless he did it by 
pure accident. The curious thing is, you see, that the 
will in his own favor is missing. I have had an inter- 
view with Mr. Godfrey Desmond, and suggested that 
we should wait until we hear from Mr. Roy. He is 
quite willing; but I confess that I do not think it likely 
that Roy took it with him." 

" Perhaps Sir Kenrick himself destroyed the later 
will." 

" I began to think so," said Mr. Shields, " until you 
yourself knocked that theory on the head, Mrs. 
Joscelyn, by your account of what he said on the 
night of Mr. Roy's departure. It is an odd thing that 
he should have remembered the shelf and the com- 
partment where I always kept his papers. He saw it 
often enough, to be sure, in the days when he was 
able to come into Rotherston, and the last time I saw 
him, the very day before bis seizure, he said to me in 
# pleasant, joking sort of way, 'Don't forget to keep 
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my papers safe, Mr. Shields. Shelf three, compartment 
five, is it not?' So, you see, he knew the place well 
enough. Besides, by what you tell me, Roy put the 
papers into his desk, locked it up, and never touched 
them again until the day when he gave them into my 
hands." 

" Could any one have got [to the desk ? " I whis- 
pered. 

Mr. Shields looked at me keeely. 

" So that is what you are thinking ? " he remarked, 
in a rather colder tone. " Was that your object in 
coming to me to-day, Mrs. Joscelyn ? May I ask 
what you suspect?" 

" I scarcely know how to put my suspicion into 
words," I said, "but I think that when you have heard 
all my story, Mr. Shields, you too may wonder 
whether there has not been foul play." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

ALONE. 

I came away from the lawyer's office with the feeling 
that I had almost made a friend of Mr. Shields — that, 
at any rate, he would do what he could to find out the 
truth, if it were only for my husband's sake. He looked 
more kindly at me when I went away than on my first 
entrance, but there was still a touch of suspicion in his 
tone and a gleam of puzzled inquiry on his face from 
time to time. He bound himself, however, to make 
further search for the missing will : to examine Roy's 
desk and room at Rotherwood, if the Desmonds would 
permit the search, and to write to Roy — whose address 
I gave him for that purpose. Mr. Shields then touched 
— delicately enough — upon my own plans : he asked 
whether I meant to stay in Rotherston, and advised 
me strongly to go to London, where, as I told him, 
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there were rooms which Roy had taken, waiting for 
me. He promised to keep me informed of any new 
events that might occur, and to run up to see me in 
town in the course of a few days. 

I had to call upon him again before leaving Rother- 
ston, and in this second visit his kindness — tepid 
though it was — emboldened me to ask a question. 

" Mr. Shields," I said, with a difficulty which brought 
the color flaming to my cheeks and brow — " Mr. 
Shields, can you tell me the maiden name of Roy's 
first wife ? " 

He looked at me with lifted eyebrows. 

" Possibly I might do so if I consulted my papers," 
he said, after a moment's hesitation ; " but may I ask 
why ? " 

"There is a rumor going about," I said falteringly, 
" an unpleasant rumor — for me — that she is still 
living." 

" Yes : that was stated at the inquest. You were 
— apparently — much startled, Mrs. Joscelyn." 

I was mute. " Startled " was too commonplace a 
word to apply to my feeling at the moment. 

" Startled — overwhelmed, in fact," continued Mr. 
Shields, glancing at my face rather doubtfully. " That 
was the first time that you had heard this rumor ? " 

" Yes." I could say no more. 

" Well — I think I can recollect her name," said Mr. 
Shields, averting his eyes from my face, and beginning 
to turn over the pages of a note book. " Her name 
was Rose — or Rosamond — Carew." 

" Did you ever see her ? " I asked, eagerly. 

" Well, Mrs. Joscelyn," said Mr. Shields, with an 
emphasis upon my name which I think was deliberate 
and intentional, " I hardly know how to answer that 
question. I certainly never saw her before her mar- 
riage. If I said that I saw her afterward, I should 
be treating the whole matter as settled — settled, too, 
in a different manner from any that I trust may be the 

case" 
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I clasped my hands tightly together in my lap, and 
looked anxiously into his face. 

" The fact is," he went on, " a person came to see 
me some time ago who gave the name that, as I have 
heard, was borne by the first Mrs. Josceiyn. Rose 
Carew, she called herself. She almost forced her way 
into my presence, and conducted herself so — so — in 
so unseemly a manner that I was obliged to request 
her to leave my office." 

" Then you don't believe her to be Roy's first wife ? 
Oh, say that you do not ? " I cried, losing my self- 
command as I listened to the lawyer's measured words. 

" That is what she claims to be," said Mr. Shields, 
gravely. " I do not know what proof she has, but I 
can tell you this, that she threatens to prosecute Mr. 
Roy Josceiyn for bigamy." 

" For bigamy ! " I could not help exclaiming. " Oh, 
surely, she never would do that ! " 

" If she did, and if she proved her identity, I am 
afraid that the matter, would go rather hardly with 
him. Do you think, Mrs. Josceiyn " — and here the 
lawyer looked at me rather oddly — " do you think 
that Mr. Josceiyn intends to come back ? " 

" Certainly — as far as I know." 

" He.did nqt say when he would return ?" 

" No, but he said that in a few weeks we should see 
each other again." 

" Exactly. He will write for you to join him there." 

" Oh, no, no, no ! " I cried, rising up and stretch- 
ing my hand out vaguely, as if to catch at some support 
in a sea of trouble and uncertainty. " Oh, no, he will 
never do that ! I see what you mean, but indeed, it 
will not be ! " And then I sank into my chair again, 
covered my face with my hands, and burst into tears. 

Mr. Shields did not speak for a few moments, but 
when at last he opened his lips it was to say, in 
soothing tones — 

" My dear young lady, do not afflict yourself in this 
way, I beg. I meant nothing derogatory to you at all. 
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I meant no imputation on Mr. Roy's character. Simply 
that if this — this woman were proved to be an 
impostor, the best thing would be for you both to 
begin life again in another country." He had not 
meant this at all, but I could not say so. I sat up, 
dried my eyes, and tried to check my sobs, remember- 
ing that of all things in the world a man hates to see 
a woman cry. " I am sorry to have distressed you," 
he began again, quite nervously, u but I thought — I 
thought " 

"You thought, Mr. Shields, that Roy was trying to 
run away from his difficulties. I assure you that he 
does not mean to shirk one of them ; he will face 
them and fight them all." 

" Why did he go to America, at all, Mrs. Josce- 
lyn ? " asked the lawyer, quietly. 

" I am not sure why he went. I believe it was to 
seek out this wicked woman, and disprove her story to 
her face." 

u But, my dear Mrs. Joscelyn, the woman is in 
England ! " 

" No, no ! " I exclaimed. " Neil Desmond told me 
that she had gone to America, and that Roy had 
followed her ! " 

" What has Neil Desmond to make in the matter ? " 
said Mr. Shields, bending his gray brows with a look 
of keen inquiry. 

I hesitated ; my face burned as with fire. Mr. 
Shields continued to look at me with something like 
suspicion. 

" When did Neil Desmond tell you that ? " he asked. 

I answered resolutely. " Last Wednesday night — 
after the funeral." 

" He came to see you, then ? " 

" Yes." 

" Mrs. Joscelyn, if I am to help you in this matter, 
I must have your entire confidence," said Mr. Shields, 
gravely. " Has Mr. Neil Desmond ever shown any 
special interest in you ? " 
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There was no help for it. I told him the whole 
story from beginning to end, and he listened to me in 
silence. Only when I had finished, he nodded several 
times, and said to himself — but rather as if he did not 
mean me to hear — "Now I have a clew." 

He parted from me with a greater show of kindli- 
ness and consideration than I had as yet received from 
him, and I felt glad that I had given him my confi- 
dence. On the day following I went to London. 

The rooms that Roy had arranged for me to occupy, 
in case I wanted to leave Rotherwood, were in the 
house of a widow lady in Kensington. Unfortun- 
ately my story preceded me thither. When I pre- 
sented myself in Edith Road, I was received with 
great stateliness by Mrs. Smithson, who did not lose 
time in informing me that she was sorry to break 
her engagement with Mr. Joscelyn, and that she was 
quite willing to refund the money that he had paid in 
advance, but that she really could not — could not — 
accept as a lodger a person — a lady — who had been 
so much "talked about" as Miss Erie — she begged 
my pardon, Mrs. Joscelyn. 

There was nothing for it but to put my boxes back 
upon the roof of the cab, and tell the cabman to drive 
me to my old shelter — the temperance hotel. If 
nobody else would receive me, Mary Dixon was 
always to be depended on. 

My heart was beating fast, my eyes were full of 
tears, when the cab drew up at last before the hotel. 
I wanted to throw myself on poor Mary's neck, sob 
out my heart, and tell her all my woes. I knew that 
she would help me by her sympathy, if in no other 
way. The porter came to the cab door, and I thought 
it well to make inquiries of him before I entered the 
house. 

" Have you any rooms at liberty ? " 

"Yes, ma'am, plenty." 

" Take my boxes, please. Is Mary Dixon in? " 

" Mary Dixon, ma'am ? She died last Monday 



\ 
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week after three days' illness, and was buried the 
Friday following." 

I don't know how I got into the house. I felt as if 
a darkness had overspread the earth ; as if my limbs 
refused to bear me on. I suppose that I controlled 
myself pretty well, for nobody seemed to notice any 
thing amiss, until I reached the room that the manager 
gave me ; but when I had locked myself in I sank 
down upon the bed and gave myself up to bitter weep- 
ing. A feeling of utter desolation took hold of me. I 
had never before felt myself so utterly alone. Even 
the remembrance of Roy and his love did not comfort 
me. For how did I know that he would not be sep- 
arated from me by adverse fate ? How did I know 
he would continue to love and trust me, even if it were 
proved that he had the right to love me still ? Ah, I 
thought bitterly, I had once rebelled against my fate 
because of its tranquillity, its monotonous grayness of 
tint ; I was not wise. Was my lot more endurable 
now, with its bitter pains, its depth of woe, its sense 
of loss and love and yearnings unspeakable ? If I had 
had moments of unspeakable joy, I had also known 
hours of misery, blacker and fiercer than any that I 
had endured in the days of simple loneliness and pri- 
vation ! But as I wrestled with myself, I came grad- 
ually to a conviction that I would not change my 
present lot for my past one. With all its sorrow, with 
all its pain, my life was richer and fuller than it used 
to be ; the beauty and the-glory of a fulfilled love were 
with me still, and they were worth the cost of a bleed- 
ing heart and a sorely stricken soul. " Calni*s not 
life's crown, though calm is well." I had bartered 
away my calm — my peace of mind, of heart, and brain ; 
but I had bought with it something which I esteemed 
far more than mere tranquillity. Like the man in the 
parable, I had found a pearl of great, price ; and in 
order to keep it, I had sold all that I had for that one 
great pearl. 

After a time I called up one of the servants and 
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asked her to tell me all she knew about Mary's death. 
There was very little to tell. She had been ailing for 
some time, and a sudden attack of brain fever had 
carried her off in three short days. From the begin- 
ning to the end of her illness she had never once 
been conscious. She had not been able to send 
any token of remembrance, any word of affection, to 
her friends. A niece of hers had appeared on the 
scene and carried away the few effects that had 
belonged to poor Mary. My old friend was gone — 
swept away out of life as if she had never been, save 
for my remembrance of her kindness. I was more 
than ever alone — sadly, fearfully alone. 

But I braced up my courage with the remembrance 
that Roy would certainly return. He would come 
back to England before long, and, in the meantime, I 
should have letters from him — letters full of love and 
trust, in which I could not believe that he would fail 
me. And in this faith, I considered seriously what I 
should do, where I should live, and how I should 
employ my time until his return. 

I paid an early visit to Messrs. Pike & Berridge, who, 
I knew, were prepared to pay me a certain sum monthly 
if I were in need of it. I did not know until I saw 
them what the exact sum might be, and I was startled 
to find how large it was — large, I mean, when com- 
pared with my modest wants and with the extent of 
Roy's small fortune. He must have pinched himself 
very considerably to afford me so much. I drew only 
a portion of what Mr. Pike wished to give me, and 
asked his advice concerning lodging. Thanks to his 
aid,I was soon established in comfortable rooms in a 
quiet, west-central square, where with books and work, 
and my own hopes and fears to bear me company, I 
waited for news of Roy. 

I sent my address to Mrs. Smithson, asking her to 
forward any letters that might be sent to her by mis- 
take ; and, after some hesitation, I sent it also, with 
the same request, to Godfrey Desmond. The result 
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was that in a few days I received a letter from Roy, 
which he had written on board ship and sent to 
Rotherwood, supposing that I was still there. How 
strange it seemed to read this letter — written on the 
supposition that I was tending upon his uncle, pursu- 
ing the old well-known life, while he was far away 
upon the waters ! It was a loving impassioned letter, 
breathing of an anxiety which he would not share 
with me, and therefore, to my mind, a little unsatis- 
factory after all ; but it was a letter that carried joy 
with it, and a consolation which I would not have 
given up for the world. For did not every line speak 
of his love for me ? But what would his next letter 
say ? 

It came at last — on a dark December day. I knew 
before I opened it that it would contain^" the news I 
longed for — the knowledge whether his love for me 
was dependent on what the world said, or on some 
inherent fitness of our natures for one another. It 
was written in New York : he must have seen the 
letters from England — read my letters too — before he 
wrote. As I tore open the envelope,. it seemed to me 
that I could have broken the seal of my death-warrant 
with less emotion. 

The letter was short : it had been hastily written, 
and was scored and blotted as if the writer had 
scarcely known how to contain himself in his agitation. 
And this was what Roy said — 

" Laurence, my darling, what does this story mean ? 
You have said so little about it ; why have you not 
told me more ? If I were with you I would make you 
tell me all : I would kiss your sweet lips until they 
could not deceive me, although they deceived all the 
world beside. Laurence, tell me the truth. 

" You need not be afraid that I shall ever love you 
less. I know what a woman's heart is — how she can 
dare any thing for one she loves. You feared for me 
and my fate, and you did your best, my poor girl — 
like many other heroines, whom the world has agreed 
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to honor, you gave up every thing — right and wrong 
for the man you loved. And is he to blame you for 
that ? 

" Only, I know what the reaction will be when you 
have come to yourself and seen through the world's 
eyes how your deed is named. I know what you are 
feeling, poor, bruised, maddened, loving spirit ; but 
you shall forget your shame and your sorrow in my 
arms, Laurence : you shall know that I love you, and 
will love you, in spite of error, sin, repentance, 
remorse, forever and forevermore." 

I read the letter twice, and then I put it down as 
quietly as if it had been the most commonplace pro- 
duction that I had ever read. I stood up : I was in 
the little parlor where I usually sat and read and led 
my daily life. I remember looking out at the public 
garden in the middle of the square, and dully wonder- 
ing whether the world were coming to an end. Every 
thing seemed altered : a mist was before my eyes. I 
put up my hands to my forehead, and asked myself 
what was wrong. And then — it would have sounded 
strange to any listener, but I had no listener near me 
in the dull little lodging-house — I burst into wild, 
unnatural laughter, into peal upon peal of hysteric 
mirth. I could not stop myself all at once, although 
my voice sounded weird and horrible to my own ears ; 
and when I regained my self-control I was on my 
knees beside the sofa, stopping my ears with my 
hands, moaning and rocking myself backward and 
forward like a mad creature in an agony. And then 
I fell forward, and for a time I knew nothing more." 

For — think of it, you who value your good name, 
your rectitude, the respect as well as the affection of 
those you love — I had wasted my trust upon a man 
who had no trust in me, who believed the evil that he 
heard of me without a moment's delay, who thought 
it natural that I should have sinned for him be- 
cause I loved him ! He loved me still, he said, 
in spite of error, sin, remorse ! But I would not at that 
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moment have had him love me so. I would rather 
that he had bitterly reproached me than that he had 
believed me guilty of crime — and so easily condoned 
it! 

For it was evident enough that Roy did not hold 
me guiltless of Sir Kenrick's death. 

" Ah, Roy, Roy," I cried to myself, " is this the 
love that you swore would last till the world's end ? 
Better absence, separation, hatred, a long fare'welJ 
than this ! " 

The postman had brought me another letter. 
When, after a long interval, I opened it, I found that 
it was from Mr. Pike. He set forth at some length 
certain facts that had come to his knowledge — adding 
that he did so without Mr. Joscelyn's express orders, 
because he knew that I wanted to learn the truth. 
And the truth was that Rose Carew was still alive, 
and that it was she, not I, who was Roy Joscelyn's 
wife. 



PARTY.— ROY JOSCELYN'S STORY. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

WHY ROY WENT TO AMERICA. 

To make my story intelligible, I must go back some 
little way. It will be remembered that when Laurence 
told me of her meeting with the woman at the lodge- 
gate, I was greatly — and to her thinking, strangely — 
agitated. The reader's knowledge of what the name 
" Rose Carew " meant to me, will suffice to explain the 
agitation. I lost no time in seeking out Neil Desmond 
next day, for I had learned from Laurence's account 
that the woman had addressed herself to him. 

I thought Neil's manner peculiarly unpleasant when 
I beckoned him aside that morning and asked for a 
word in private. I had good reasons for disliking 
him, knowing what I did of his aims and his character, 
but I never disliked him more than when I saw him 
turn his smooth, smiling face to me that morning in 
the library, and knew instinctively that he was hoping 
with all his heart to find that Laurence was not my 
wife. 

" I hear," I said, " that some one was asking for me 
yesterday at the lodge-gate." 

" Ah, and how have you heard that ? " he asked 
with veiled insolence. " Miss Erie told you, I sup- 
pose ? " 

" That is nothing to the purpose," I said, feeling it 
difficult to keep my temper. " Do you know who this 
person is and what she wants ? " 

" I fancy she wants money," Neil answered, coolly. 
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" What is she ? " 

" Did — Miss Erie — (why that emphasis on the 
name, I wonder ?) — " not tell you her name ? " 

.1 lost my self-possession. " For heaven's sake," I 
groaned, " if you know that woman, Neil, tell me who 
she is without beating about the bush ! " 

" I think/' said Neil, slowly, " that Miss Erie under- 
stood her to say that she was Rose Carew." 

" But Miss Erie might have misunderstood. Did you 
hear her say that she herself was — was " 

" Well, frankly, Roy, I did not," said Neil, dropping 
his subtly satirical manner for one of good-humored 
sympathy. " I heard her tell her to ask whether you 
did not know the name of Rose Carew ; but that, you 
see, although it sounds like it, is not exactly the same 
thing." 

" But you saw her ! " I said fiercely. " You would 
have known " 

" It is ten years since we were at Felstoke. I saw 
her only two or three times, and I have not exactly the 
same reason for remembering her as you have." 

" Did you not speak to her ? Did you ask her what 
she wanted ? " 

" Most certainly. She wanted you; and I told her 
that you were at the ends of the earth — Jericho-, San 
Francisco — any thing that came into my head at the 
moment.' ' 

" What did you do that for ? " 

" To earn your gratitude," said Neil, with a smile 
which meant mischief. 
. " What had I to gain by it ? " I asked, with an effort. 

" Well," said the young man, coolly, " it did not 
seem likely that you wanted a woman of that class 
to come and make a row at Rotherwood. I thought 
that you would be better pleased to see her out of the 
way. I sent her back to London." 

" Tell me what she said — every word." . 

Neil shrugged his shoulders. " My dear fellow, 
don't be so confoundedly in earnest," he remarked. 
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She said nothing worth repeating — in public. She 
stated that the lady who was once Miss Rose Carew 
and afterward Mrs. Joscelyn, did not die, as was cur- 
rently reported, but was alive, and would be glad of a 
little pecuniary assistance." 

" It can't be ! It can't be ! " I gasped, horrified at 
the thought. 

" Did you see her die ? Did you see her dead 
body ? " 

" No. I had certificates — letters — " 

" Ah. They might have been concocted for the 
occasion, you see," said Neil, cynically. " If she had 
any thing to gain by it, you may be quite sure that 
she would not scruple — judging, at least, from the per- 
son I saw yesterday, who was either Mrs. Joscelyn or 
a very intimate friend of hers." 

" Don't call her by that name ! " I said, with unrea- 
sonable anger and disgust. Neil stared at me, and 
raised his eyebrows. 

" Upon my word," he said, " I don't see any thing 
very remarkable about my calling your wife Mrs. Jos- 
celyn. You have not given that title to any body else 
— as yet — I trust ? " 

The sneering interrogation of his tone would have 
roused my suspicions had I been less absorbed by one 
anxiety. 

" Where is she now ? " I said, passing over his 
remark. " Did she leave her address with you ? " 

" She did. Here it is. I wouldn't make use of it, 
if I were you." 

" I must make use of it. I must find out as soon 
as possible where she is — who she is, and all about her." 

"As you please," said Neil. "I should let her 
alone. But you, of course, you — with your sense of 
honor " 

"What do you mean by speaking to me in that 
tone ? " I said, suddenly conscious of its implied con- 
tempt, its mingled insolence and scorn. " Explain 
yourself." 
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He shrank a little — I could see the involuntary draw- 
ing back of his shoulders as if he were afraid of being 
struck — but he answered in a very matter-of-fact 
tone. 

•' I have nothing to explain. I am merely trying to 
give you a caution. That woman — whoever she is — 
looks as if she could make herself confoundedly dis- 
agreeable." 

" Where did you say that I was ? " 

" I told her that you had been many years in Amer- 
ica, and I rather led her to conclude that you had 
gone back there. I thought you would like her 
out of the way ; but," said Neil, in a decidedly 
injured tone of voice, " it seems that you prefer to meet 
her." 

" I prefer truth to falsehood," I said dryly. 

" So do we all, I presume," he answered. 

My mind misgave me as he turned away. " I seemed 
ungrateful, perhaps, but I am not," I said. "If you 
meant to serve me, I owe you thanks, but I think that 
I had better see the person and ascertain what she 
wants." 

Here the conversation ended ; and, as soon as I could 
arrange to leave Rotherwood I set out for London. 
The address given me ran as follows — 

Mrs. Roy, 

Laburnum Villa, 

Acacia Road, 

St. John's Wood. 

Thither I bent my steps. But I was disappointed. 
The house — a pretty little place in a garden — had an 
untidy and dirty look, and a woman in charge of it 
informed me that " Mrs. Roy had been there, but she 
had given up the house a day or two before, and had 
gone away — nobody knew where. Unless it was to 

the place she came from " And then she gave 

me some rambling directions which led me ultimately 
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to a public house in Bermondsey, of all places in the 
world, where I was told that she was well known. 

" Rosia Roy ? Oh, she's gone back to America," 
said the buxom, brazen-faced hostess whom I inter- 
viewed at Bermondsey. " Sailed yesterday. Said she 
wanted to find that good-for-nothink husband of hers, 
that left her this ten year. Sailed under the name of 
Mrs. Roy ; that's not her own name, you know. She's 
got several aliases — Carew, Joscelyn, Frazer, goodness 
knows what she's really called. She went by the City 
of Moscow : I'm sure of that, and she meant to apply 
to some firm or other in New York — I forget the 
name " 

" Warren and Gray ?<" I suggested, hastily. 

It was the American firm that managed my affairs 
for me, and had in old days once or twice paid money 
to the wretched woman who now called herself Mrs. 
Roy. 

" That's the name," said the landlady. " She said 
she should get money through them. And that's all 
I can tell you, sir." 

I telegraphed at once to New York, begging my 
friend, the head of the firm, to see this woman on her 
arrival, and to find out who she was and what she 
wanted. The answer received from him, soon after 
the arrival of the City of Moscow, was as follows : 

" You had better come over, if possible. Woman 
threatens prosecution, but will take money." 

And that was why I left Rotherwood, and went off 
to New York without daring to confess to Laurence 
the cause of my absence or of my anxiety. 

It would have been better if I had told her all. But 
my reverence for her as a human being, and my con- 
tempt for her as a mere woman — states of feeling 
which are quite compatible one with another, contra- 
dictory as they may seem — operated to keep me silent. 
She was brave, truthful, high-spirited — all this I 
knew ; but being a woman, she might also be jealous, 
suspicious, easy to affront, and hard to pacify. I must 
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say that I had never seen any tendency to these femi- 
nine failings in Laurence ; but my heart was bitter 
against all women, and I was apt to attribute to every 
one of them the faults which had characterized Rose 
Carew. So I said nothing, and went to America. 

I had no reason for supposing that there would be 
any letters for me at New York, and therefore I did 
not call at my friend's office for several days after my 
arrival, as I had business in other parts of the city, 
and also at other places outside the town. My 
absence of interest in old newspapers kept any knowl- 
edge of the real state of things from me during this 
time. When at last I called on my friend, I thought 
that he looked at me curiously as he took me by the 
hand. 

" You have heard no more news ? " he said. 

" None of any importance," I answered, " since I 
left England." 

It was a wonder, as I have since reflected, that I 
did not see the tidings of Sir Kenrick's death before 
I sailed. But I fancy that the account of his death 
and the notion of foul play did not get into the papers 
until Friday evening, or even Saturday morning — by 
which time we were well on our way. And the 
steamer was a swift one, which did not stop at 
Queenstown. 

My friend glanced at me once or twice as I opened 
my letters, and then made some excuse for leaving 
the room. I think he was half afraid to stay. But, as 
a matter of fact, my letters did not tell me the story all 
at once. There was a short one from Laurence, written 
on the morning after I started, telling me of Sir Ken- 
rick's painfully sudden death. A letter from Mr. 
Shields told me — rather to my surprise — that I was 
not my uncle's heir. Then I came on an envelope 
addressed to me in Mrs. Desmond's handwriting, and 
another in Neil's. I opened Mrs. Desmond's first. 

I could not make head nor tail of it. Abuse of 
Laurence, appeals to my " better feelings," a little 
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bitter triumph over my supposed disappointment, 
reproaches on account of my past misconduct, inter- 
larded with frequent texts of Scripture — what did it 
all mean ? 

I turned angrily to Neil's letter, leaving the other 
half unread. Neil's letter was a long one ; neat, care- 
ful, concise. He gave me a detailed account of Sir 
Kenrick's death, of the inquest, of Laurence's " con- 
fession," as he called it, though it was any thing but 
that — that she had administered the sleeping-draught 
to my uncle, and of the verdict, " Accidental death," 
coupled with the rebuke to Miss Erie for her care- 
lessness. Neil then proceeded to give me an account 
of what he called " the doings behind the scenes." 
He told me that it had transpired (but how, nobody 
could say) that I and Miss Erie had been to Norgate 
Bay together, but that — although Laurence called 
herself my wife — it was well known in Rotherwood 
that my first wife was living ; that people were 
inclined to believe that Laurence had given the over- 
dose knowingly and of malice prepense, thinking in 
that way to secure Sir Kenrick's fortune to myself ; 
that there had been a strong disposition on the part 
of the jury to declare her guilty of manslaughter, and 
that it was considered extraordinary that she had got 
off with a mere rebuke. It could not but be acknowl- 
edged, Neil continued, that Laurence had been very 
anxious for me to obtain Rotherwood, and, judging 
from her present state of grief, despair, and " appar- 
ent remorse," he himself felt that there might be a 
certain amount of truth in the reports now current. 
He was assured in his own mind that she was a woman 
who would go any lengths, defy any prejudices, over- 
leap all barriers, for the sake of the man she loved. 

Thus subtly was the poison distilled and poured 
into my ear. My own and Laurence's narratives will 
have failed of their effect if they have not led the 
reader to observe that I was 'possessed at that time 
by a profound disbelief in the rectitude and nobility 
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of women's natures. That they had their own espe- 
cial virtues I did not deny ; they were purer, more 
unselfish, more loving, more unworldly, perhaps, than 
men ; but that they were also truthful and brave I 
could not believe. It seemed to me quite possible 
that Laurence, with all her womanly virtues, might 
have been carried by her love for me over the bounds 
of what was strictly rightous dealing. It was possi- 
ble that she might even have allowed herself to be 
led astray by some specious doctrine of euthanasia, 
and that it had seemed to her quite justifiable that 
the old man's life should terminate, gently and quiet- 
ly, at that juncture of affairs, so that I might benefit 
by his death. The real state of matters — the idea 
that she had to some extent sacrificed herself in order 
to save me from suspicion — never once crossed my 
mind. 

I got from my friend the English papers con- 
taining reports of the case. He had kept them 
for me, knowing my relationship to Sir Kenrick, and 
seeing, of course, from the printed reports that I was 
deeply interested. It was in his house that I wrote 
to Laurence — wrote the letter which wrung her heart 
from its very tenderness, because it showed so plainly 
that, in spite of my love for her, I believed tier guilty 
of intentionally taking Sir Kenrick's life. For a 
woman like Laurence it was all the harder to bear, 
because I thought that she had done it for love of me. 

When I had written that letter, entreating her to 
come to me, I set to work at once upon the quest 
which had, led me to New York. My friend Warren 
had from time to time ascertained from me certain 
details respecting the life led by the woman who 
called herself Rose Carew, and knew what her haunts 
had been, and the persons with whom she had asso- 
ciated. In company with a detective, I sought her 
among the lowest streets and alleys of the great 
American city ; and then, on some faint clew, I fol- 
lowed her, as I thought, to other towns ; but for a 
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time my efforts were all in vain. It was on a bitterly 
cold winter's night that my friend, who had accom- 
panied me in my search^ burst in upon me as I sat 
by the stove in my sitting-room, trying to warm my 
chilled hands and feet. I had been out in the snow 
that day, and caught cold. 

" Come," said Warren to me. " I want you to come 
with me to the theater." 

" Not to-night/' I said. " I'm cold and tired." 

" You must come," he said, emphatically. " Look 
here — you would know that woman if you saw her ? " 

•' Certainly." 

" Well, there's a person answering very much to her 
description in the theater at the present moment, and 
I want you to come and look at her." 

I was on my feet in a moment. 

" If this is not the woman," said Warren to me as 
we went down-stairs, "you may give up your search, 
Joscelyn, for this is the person that went to Rother- 
wood and tried to get money by calling herself Rose 
Carew." 

The theater was a small, shabby place, in the lowest 
part of the town — not a very reputable place, I believe, 
and certainly not an agreeable one. It was crowded 
with persons of the poorer classes, and the piece per- 
forming was a melodrama of the most sensational type. 
He took my arm as we went along the street, and 
poured into my ear a stream of facts which he had 
lately ascertained. A clerk had been sent to the place 
from which I had received the certificate of Rose 
Carew's death, and he had failed to find any function- 
ary who could have sent it, or any record of her burial 
in the place where I was told that she had died. u It 
looks very much as though the whole thing had been 
a plant — as though she wished to delude you, and 
simply bide her time until she heard of your contract- 
ing another marriage," said Warren. " She must have 
had a grudge against you. But you will see her to- 
night, and perhaps you will be able to identify her. I 
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sincerely trust that she may turn out to be an im- 
postor." 

He led the way into the theater, and conducted me 
to a box. " Here," he said, " you can see and not be 
seen. Look at the opposite box : do you recognize any 
one there ?" 

I peered out from between the folds of the curtains. 
In the box opposite our own sat a woman with dark 
eyes, cheeks deeply rouged, hair adorned with crimson 
flowers, jewels flashing upon her bare arms and neck. 
The jewels caught my eyes and dazzled me a little. I 
had clasped them upon Rose's neck and arms in the 
little farm-house parlor at Felstoke. 

One glance at her face was sufficient. I staggered 
back from the curtain, and leaned for support against 
the door of the box. We were almost in darkness, 
and I was glad that my face could not be seen. 

" Well ? " said Warren. 

"You are right," I answered in a muffled voic£ 
" That is my wife." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE SEARCH. 

The chill, and the shock of seeing Rose again, had 
been too much for me. I was in a high fever by the 
following day ; delirium set in, and for some time 
nobody knew whether I should live or die. It was a 
type of malarious fever, very common just then in the 
city where I was staying, but not generally dangerous ;' 
in my own case I suppose that it was aggravated by 
my mental sufferings and rendered peculiarly virulent. 
My friend Warren did all for me that a friend could 
be expected to do. He did not stop with me and nurse 
me during my illness ; he was wise enough to go back 
to his work and engage a skilled attendant for me, 
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which was a much more sensible way of showing his 
friendship. So when I struggled back to conscious- 
ness, I found myself receiving every care, but from a 
stranger's hand, in a strange place. Warren ran over 
from New York, in real kindness of heart, every few 
days. His visits to me could not have afforded him 
much pleasure, as I was either irritable from weakness 
or profoundly depressed ; and when I was strong 
enough to ponder over letters and newspapers from 
England they did not tend to cheer me. For, strange 
to say, there was not a word from Laurence, and none 
of my correspondents gave me any word of her. 

When I was strong enough, I wrote again — but I 
scarcely know what I said. She would never show me 
the letter — I do not know to this day whether she 
kept or destroyed it. I think that in my weakness 
and sorrow of heart I wrote a letter that a harsh judge 
would have called unmanly — a wild, foolish cry for 
help and comfort which I had no right to demand. 
She never answered it. I half hoped that it would 
bring her to my side ; that her pity and her love 
together would waft her across the broad Atlantic to 
the strange American city, to nurse me back to health 
of body and mind. And then — and then— I thought 
that perhaps we would never go back to England. I 
would meet that woman, Rose, and come to a settle- 
ment with her ; divorce was an easy matter in some of 
the states, and when I was free from her I would be 
quietly married again to Laurence. I wondered at my 
own blindness in not obtaining a divorce before. It 
had at first seemed not worth while — I was so sure 
that I should never want to* marry a second time — 
and then the news of Rose's death, apparently so 
authentic, had released me from the necessity of 
doing so. But now, I thought, I would remedy my 
mistake. 

A letter from Godfrey Desmond at this time gave 
me satisfaction on some points and great anxiety on 
others. It was written in a headlong blundering 
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fashion, but it was full of sincere good feeling and 
sympathy. He wanted me to come back to Rother- 
wood and enter into a fresh arrangement with him, by 
which I should become master of a certain sum of 
ready money, sufficient to set me afresh in a new 
country, or to bring me a small regular income if well 
invested. It was a generous offer, though not one 
that I could accept. Then Godfrey passed on to the 
subject of the inquest, and spoke of Laurence. 
" Nobody who knows her has any feeling but that of 
the greatest respect for her," he wrote. * 4 When you 
come home I'll tell you more about her — I don't care 
about putting it in the letter. I don't know where 
she is now, I am sorry to say, but I dare say that you 
do. She's gone away from the London lodgings, that 
Mr. Pike says you took for her. I know, because I 
saw Pike myself. He seemed rather puzzled and put 
about ; but I told him that she had most likely written 
to you." 

I laid the letter down in utter astonishment. 
Laurence had not written to me for weeks ; all the 
time that I lay ill she had not volunteered a word. 
If she had left her lodgings, where had she gone ? I 
thought of Mary Dixon — never dreaming, that she, 
poof soul, was dead — and comforted myself with the 
thought that she would be certain to know *of Lau- 
rence's whereabouts. And after the instant of surprise 
caused by the contents of Godfrey's letter, I felt no 
doubt on that score at all. 

Godfrey continued : " I hope you won't think' us 
very unfeeling when I te'l you that Molly and I are 
to be married very soon Her poor old father died 
this winter, and she has i it a comfortable home, so 
by Easter, at latest, she is going to be my wife. 
Mother and the kids are going to live at the old 
Manor House near the Park. We hope you'll come 
and stay with us as long as ever you like, as soon as 
you are inclined. We shall be away for a month, of 
course, but expect to be home in April — Easter fall- 
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ing so early this year. Come, if you can, and let us 
talk things over." 

This letter threw me back. It was January when I 
received it, and for a week or two I was not able even 
to think connectedly, much less to devise a plan of 
action. When I was stronger I wrote to Pike, to 
Mary Dixon, and also to Laurence. And then I 
waited, with what patience I could command, for the 
result. 

Pike wrote by the return mail. Mrs. Joscelyn (he 
called her Mrs. Joscelyn, of course) had not been seen 
or heard of for several weeks. He had communicated 
with her on the subject of the first Mrs. Joscelyn's 
residence in America, as she wished to be informed 
on that point. He hoped he had not been indiscreet 
in doing so. Mr. Neil Desmond had called upon 
him, and instructed him, in my name, to make the 
truth known to the lady who had lived at Rotherwood 
as Miss Lawrence Erie. 

Neil ! Neil ! always Neil ! Why did Neil thrust 
himself at every turn into my affairs ? 

Mr. Pike had thereupon, he continued, received a 
note from the lady, informing him that she was about 
to leave the lodgings that Mr. Joscelyn had taken for 
her, and that she declined to accept any more money 
from Mr. Joscelyn. She had made other arrange- 
ments. He had accepted this note as final, and, on 
making inquiries at the lodgings, found that she had 
disappeared, leaving no address behind. 

A few days later, I got a letter from the hotel at 
which Mary Dixon had served, informing me that 
Mary was dead, and that nothing was known of the 
lady about whom I inquired, save that she had been 
there asking for her old friend in the previous 
November. 

From Laurence there came no letter. 

" Warren," I said at last, " I must go to England at 
o*ice." 

" It's no good saying so," he answered me, coolly, 
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" because you know you can't. You're not well enough 
to be moved." 

" I must go," I repeated. " I must find her." 

" What's the use ? " he said. 

He was a blunt, bluff fellow in general, but he showed 
some embarrassment as he spoke. 

"The use? No use, perhaps, but I must see her." 

" You'd better not. Look here, old fellow, I'm very 
sorry for all this trouble and bother of yours, but 
it's no good mincing matters. What should you 
go back to England at all for? Your wife is living : 
remember that. You had better not meet this lady 
again — this Miss Erie " 

" Call her by her rightful name," I said, obstinately. 
"She's my wife in God's sight, if ever woman 
was." 

" That's all nonsense, you know," said Warren, 
quietly. " She's not your wife in the eyes of the law, 
and unless you mean to drag her down to shame and 
misery — why do you make me say this to you, Joscelyn ? 
I know you'll act like a man and like a gentleman — 
I'm English enough to love that word still — and I'm 
not afraid." 

" You're right, Warren," I groaned, " you're right — 
and yet I don't know how to bring myself to it." 

" She's been braver than you, then," said Warren, 
rather sharply. " She's seen what was her duty to do, 
and she has done it. As soon as she knew that she 
was not — not — what she thought, she made off, leav- 
ing not a trace behind. I admire her : she's a fine 
creature." 

" She might have left me a word — even if it was 
only a word of farewell," I muttered, more to myself 
than to my friend. But Warren heard. 

" And what good would that have done ? No, she 
was in the right. As soon as Pike told her the truth, 
she was off — wouldn't take your money or any thing. 
Tell you what, Joscelyn ; you ought to admire her, to 
be proud of her, not to growl and grumble as if she 
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hadn't shown that she knew what was right and had 
done it." 

" I do admire her," I answered, a little bitterly; 
"but — if she had loved me, would she have treated 
me like this ? " \ 

" I can't say about her — I haven't the pleasure of 
her acquaintance," said Warren, getting up to light a 
cigar, and standing with his back to me as he spoke ; 
" but I know this — that there's many a good woman 
in the world who would sooner break her heart than 
go a hair's breadth away from the right path — even for 
the sake of a man she loved. And if you don't know 
women of that type," said Warren, with a short laugh, 
intended, I think, to disguise a short of quiver in his 
voice, " I'm sorry for you, Joscelyn, that's all." 

1 fancy he was surprised that I did not answer, for 
I saw him turn round after a moment's silence, and 
glance at me inquiringly. I was thinking that if I had 
not known many women of the type that he described, 
I had at least known one ; and that one was Laurence 
Erie. And then I wondered what was the story of 
Warren's life, for I had gathered incidentally that he 
had suffered and that he had loved.* But this I never 
knew. 

"You are right," I said, coming to myself and 
answering his questioning glance. " Right — and I am 
wrong. But I must go to England." 

Warren shrugged his shoulders. "An obstinate 
man must have his way," he murmured. 

" It's not mere obstinacy. I suppose you'll grant 
that I ought to preserve Laurence from poverty and 
care ? How can I do that if I don't know where she 
is ? She's gone away, poor girl, out of scrupulous 
fidelity to what she thinks right, and she hasn't a 
friend or a penny in the world. She may be starv- 
ing for aught I know. Do you think I can bear that ? 
I must go and find her — and say good-by." 

Warren shook his head. " You had better stay 
here," he said, rising, and throwing the end of his 
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cigar away with some vehemence of manner. " Intrust 
the search for her to some tried friend, and some 
experienced man of business : let him find her and 
make the arrangements for you. All this saying good- 
by and meeting once more is mere useless harrowing 
up your feelings — sentimental rubbish, and nothing 
else." 

" It's no use in discussing it, then," I returned, rather 
coldly ; " as soon as I am able to travel I shall go." 

It was the last time that Warren alluded to the 
subject. For a day or two he was somewhat cold and 
distant in manner, but he was too good a fellow to bear 
malice because I would not follow his counsel, and at 
the end of that time we were better friends than ever. 

March had come before I left the shores of America. 
I went straight to London, and there, despite my bodily 
weakness, I put myself into communication with all 
persons whom I thought likely to have had any intelli- 
gence of Laurence. But my efforts were utterly un- 
successful. From place to place I went, without result. 
I saw my solicitor, Pike : I interviewed the lodging- 
house keeper ; the hotel manager ; I visited Laurence's 
old lodgings in Anne Square and the places at Norgate 
Bay where we had staid together : I sought out Miss 
Becket at Sydenham, and I visited the Governesses' 
Institution in Hare Street — in short, I followed up 
every clew, how small soever, that I thought might 
lead to her discovery, but I found nothing. She had 
disappeared, utterly and entirely ; it was as if she had 
slipped out of the world altogether. I began to think 
that she was dead. 

With this idea I examined the police reports, the 
accounts of " persons missing," of suicides even, and of 
" bodies found," for the last few months. It was a sad 
and almost a loathsome business. What strange stories 
I heard, what curious sights I saw, in search for the 
woman whom I still call my wife ! More especially 
when I inquired about deaths by drowning, it seemed 
to me that if any person contemplating suicide ever 
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realized the unutterable commonplaceness and vulgarity 
attendant upon its details — the finding of the dead 
body, the ghastly display of the stiffened limbs at, 
perhaps, a low river-side public-house, the " sitting " 
of twelve of our enlightened fellow-citizens — greasy 
British tradesmen, for the most part of the lower kind 
— " on the body," and then, to close all, the hurried 
pauper funeral, and the heedlessness of every body con- 
cerned — these were aspects of death by drowning which 
a person possessed of any delicacy of feeling would 
surely desire to avoid ! The poor wretches who jump 
off Westminster Bridge, and think to end their miseries 
in the dark, cold waters of the running stream, are 
little troubled with captious fancies of this sort. But 
it hurt me to think that Laurence, most refined, most 
fastidious of women, should let .herself ( although in 
her .death-sleep, and perhaps unconscious of all that 
passed) be dragged to the shore by a boat-hook, 
touched by rough hands, commented onby foul tongues 
and hearts hard as the nether mill-stone. No, this I 
could not believe. Laurence would never do herself 
to death in this way. 

There was more likelihood that she was working 
hard in some remote corner of England as a teacher 
in a school. As a teacher she would have difficulty in 
getting proper recommendations : it was almost more 
probable that she was working with her needle or her 
pen — she had done a little translation from time to 
time for certain London publishers. But when I 
called upon the firm, they assured me that they had 
not heard from her for many months. 

I put advertisements into all the papers, I exerted 
my ingenuity to clothe my appeal in fitting words — 
words that should appeal to her only, and should not 
be recognized by any other person. The difficulty lay 
in her unusual name. If it had been Mary or Ellen I 
could have advertised it much more freely. But Lau- 
rence — Laurence Erie — the name that had been in 
every body's mouth not long ago ; I could not put that 
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name in the advertisement. And jet at last I brought 
myself even to that. 

" Laurence, come back — if only to say good-by." 
That was one of the advertisements. I had it inserted 
in every newspaper that I could think of. Day after 
day, week after week, it stared me in the face from 
the first page of the dailies, great and small. Surely 
she must see it — must hear of it, I thought — if she 
were anywhere alive and well. But time wore on and 
she never came. 

It was in June that I began to feel the first pangs 
of despair. I had said that I never would lose hope, 
but in spite of my resolution I desponded. Where 
could Laurence be ? What had become of her ? If 
she lived, she must surely have seen my advertisements ? 
If she had seen them, must she not have answered — 
unless, indeed, she had ceased to love me ? 

Upon me in this mood came Godfrey and Molly, 
fresh from their honeymoon, flushed with life and 
health and happiness. Would I not come down with 
them to Rotherwood ? Taken by surprise, and a little 
irked by the sight of their cheerfulness, I refused the 
invitation. " Godfrey would have pressed it, but Molly, 
I noticed, made him a sign to be silent. Did she not 
want me, after all ? 

She devised — it was an obvious device on her part 
— some errand for her husband, and in his absence 
she showed me her true meaning. She came and sat 
beside me, and looked pityingly at my face. 

" Cousin Roy," she said, simply, " Godfrey does not 
understand. He thinks that you only want cheering 
up, that you will be right if you are among friends, 
and can ride and fish and shoot and all that kind of 
thing ! I know you don't need that sort of medicine. 
But it would be better for you to spend a little time 
in the quiet, green country, because you are tired and 
not very strong, are you, cousin Roy ? And if you will 
come to us you shall do just as you please, and run up 
to London as often as you like, and we will not bother 
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you in any way — and it would be a great pleasure to 
Godfrey and to me ! " 

She was right. I was tired of the fret and fever of 
my London life. I was not strong, and I wanted rest. 
A little more persuasion and I yielded to her gentle 
words and ways. I promised to join them at Rother- 
wood in a week. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MRS. GODFREY. 

The green shades of Rotherwood were very grate- 
ful to me after the rush and roar of London streets. 
The coolness and dimness of the great old house, the 
avenues of majestic trees in the park, the fragrance of 
the garden flowers, were as a bath of refreshment to 
my jaded spirits. In the midst of the somewhat faded 
grandeurs of the house, Molly Desmond moved like 
a spirit of brightness and well-being. The vague dis- 
comfort of which I had always been conscious in that 
house during Mrs. Desmond's time, born, I fancy, of 
jarring interests and thwarted sympathies, seemed to 
have disappeared. Mrs. Desmond and her younger 
children had retired to a house just outside Rother- 
wood Park, and lived a somewhat retired life. The 
children came up to their brother's house pretty often, 
but they were not a disturbing element. Fina was a 
charming little thing ; and Claudia, correct and con- 
ventional as she was, grew natural even to childishness 
when she was with Molly. 

The young people did not propose to have many 
visitors that summer. Recent events had been too 
sad and shocking in their nature to allow of much 
gayety ; it was thought more becoming that the 
Desmonds should efface themselves for a little time. 
But wherever Molly lived, there was gayety of a kind 
— innocent mirth, soft, sweet playfulness, which could 
offend not the sternest cynic, the most austere recluse 
of all. She gathered flowers and heaped the vases 
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with them ; she sang sweet old songs and played 
snatches of music on the drawing-room piano; she 
inaugurated a new regimS in the way of pet animals, 
which had hitherto never been allowed within Rother- 
wood precincts. Molly's birds — she had quite an 
aviary, Molly's great white Persian cat, Molly's 
big deerhound and black-nosed pugs — not to speak 
of the ponies and the mare that had to be fed with 
lumps of sugar every morning after breakfast, as 
well as other denizens of the stable more especially 
dear to Godfrey's heart — all these rewarded their 
mistress's efforts for their happiness with a devotion 
which was certainly well deserved. The servants — 
with one exception — adored her ; and Godfrey was 
first and foremost in the ranks. He used to follow 
her about like a big dog: he was never content unless 
she approved of all that he did. Evidently he was 
deeply in love with her ; and Molly was the sweetest, 
gentlest, merriest little wife in the world. I don't 
think any of us thought that she had much force of 
character, though, in looking back, it seems impos- 
sible that we should not have seen that a clear head 
and a pretty strong will had already been required in 
order to change completely the tone and spirit of 
the household ; but she looked so young and pretty 
and free from care, that it was hard to believe her 
any thing but a mere child playing at maturity. 

The exception among the servants — the one^who did 
not seem fond of Mrs. Godfrey Desmond — was the 
girl Fanny Dart. I was surprised to find her still at 
Rotherwood. I thought she would have gone to the 
Manor House with the former mistress ; but I heard 
that she had been offered her choice, and had chosen 
to stay with " Mrs. Godfrey." I remembered the 
scene to which I had been an unwilling witness in the 
conservatory, and I wondered. If she had any reason 
to care for Neil Desmond she would surely, I thought, 
have gone to the house where he was likely to 
be found most frequently. But subsequent events 
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proved to me that Fanny had acted wisely in her own 
interests. It was not at the Manor House that Neil 
was most frequently to be found. He had for the 
present taken up his abode in London, where he was 
supposed to be reading law; and when he came down 
to Rotherston he staid at his brother's house. All 
this I gathered by degrees, for Neil did not leave 
London for some time after my departure, and only 
presented himself at Rotherwood in the month of 
July. It struck me that he did not receive a very 
warm welcome from Molly. 

My stay had already exceeded the limits that I had 
fixed for it, and I should probably have gone else- 
where before the end of June, but for a slight accident 
which had the effect of laming me for about two 
weeks. Neither Godfrey nor Molly would hear of my 
leaving Rotherwood until my ankle was better, and 
thus it came to pass that I subsided imperceptibly 
from the rank of a visitor to that of a member of the 
family, and that certain developments of character and 
feelings were made plain to me, in a way that would 
never have occurred had I been an ordinary guest. 

It struck me that Molly was not pleased at the 
prospect of Neil's visit when Godfrey announced it to 
her. " Neil ? " she said, with a momentary uplifting 
of her soft brows, " I thought he was going to Scot- 
land." 

" In August, for the twelfth," said Godfrey. " He'll 
be here for a month, first, Molly. Don't you want 
him, old girl ? " 

" I don't mind," said Molly, laughing and flushing a 
little. But there was a look of peculiar gravity on 
her face for some time afterward. 

My mind went back to the day on which I had first 
seen her — when it had struck me that Godfrey stood 
between two opposing influences, good and bad. It 
was plain enough that the good influence had, so far, 
carried the day. He was a different man since his 
marriage. His bearing was more erect, his skin. 
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clearer, his eye brighter. Molly's was the leading 
spirit of the two ; but he was evidently thoroughly 
happy in his dependence upon her. What line would 
Neil take when he came to Rotherwood as her guest ? 

He was amiability itself ! He was assiduous in his 
attention to her, genial with Godfrey, grave and rather 
sympathetic in company with me. I watched his 
efforts to please every body with a somewhat languid 
interest. From what Laurence had told me, I had 
gathered that Neil must have been bitterly disap- 
pointed when his brother married : ambition for the 
family and self-interest had led him to wish either 
that Godfrey would remain single or that he would 
marry an heiress. Seeing that he had done neither, 
Neil's plan was evidently to remain on good terms 
with the master and mistress of Rotherwood, and get 
what he could for himself out of Godfrey's pocket. 
This was bad enough, and called forth my sincerest 
contempt, but for some time I thought of nothing 
worse. 

I was lying on a sofa in the drawing-room one 
afternoon, thinking that it was nearly time to dress for 
dinner, when I heard voices in the next room, which 
opened out of the one which I was occupying. 
" Must you go ? " Molly was saying rather wistfully. 

" Why, of course I must, little woman. Just this 
time," said Godfrey's voice — not quite so cheerful as 
usual, I thought. 

" You promised me not to go, Godfrey." 

" If I could help it — a saving clause, Molly. Don't 
be frightened : I won't get into mischief." 

" Godfrey, darling, you will be careful ? " 

" Of course I will : give me a kiss and don't worry 
yourself. Where's Roy ? I must tell him." And 
then Godfrey walked into the drawing-room, and 
laughed, with a half -embarrassed air, when he saw me 
on the sofa. 

" Hear our solemn leave-taking, Roy ? " he said. 
*' Molly always thinks that I shall come to grief some- 
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how or other if she isn't there to protect me. You'll 
excuse me this evening, will you ? Neil and I met 
the Methvens this afternoon, and they wanted us to 
dine with them to-night — a bachelor party, you know. 
Molly will take care of you, and we won't be late." 

"Is Jack Methven at home? ".I asked. "You 
won't be very early if he's there. Don't mind me — I 
will do my best to take care of Molly, which is a 
better way of putting the matter, I think." 

" Perhaps so," said Godfrey, with a laugh. " Yes, 
Jack's at home. Don't sit up, Molly. I don't know 
when we shall be back." 

And with a parting nod to me, he went out into the 
hall, whither his wife followed him — probably to watch 
his departure. She came back presently, looking a 
trifle pale and dispirited. 

" Do you know the Methvens well ? " I asked her. 

" Not very well. Godfrey used to see a good deal 
of them at one time." 

" They used to be rather wild young fellows," I 
went on. " I don't know whether they have sobered 
down at all." 

" Not much," she responded, in a low tone. And 
her manner somehow let me at once into her secret. 
She was afraid of the Methvens' influence over God- 
frey — and I did not wonder at it. 

She grew more cheerful after dinner, and talked 
and sang to me as we sat together in the great draw- 
ing room. She led me on to talk about Laurence, and 
heard for the first time the full history of our separa- 
tion. It was late when we said good-night, for the 
subject proved an engrossing one, but Godfrey and 
Neil had not yet returned. Molly went to her room : 
she said that Godfrey did not like her to sit up. 

It must have been one o'clock before the young 
men entered the house. I heard their voices on the 
stairs — Godfrey's loud and quarrelsome, Neil's sooth- 
ing and persuasive. There was a tell-tale stumble on 
the landing outside my door. Was Molly awake, 
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watching, waiting, praying perhaps, for Godfrey to 
come back safe to her ? 

She looked very pale at breakfast next morning, 
and her eyelids were reddened as if from weeping. 
"Godfrey had a headache," she said, "and she was 
going to take him a cup of tea M " A brandy .and 
soda would be more to the purpose," said Neil, smil- 
ing after her as she made her exit. " Poor old God- 
frey — he was quite screwed last night : too much 
champagne." 

I made no answer. I began to see the reason of 
Molly's serious looks. 

Godfrey was sulky for a day or two : then he seemed 
to come round, and was very affectionate to his wife. 
Neil kept rather out of the way — he spent two days 
with his mother, I believe — but on the third day he 
came back with two of the Methvens, and in Molly's 
temporary absence, they bore Godfrey away with them 
to dine and sleep : she was not to expect him until 
she saw him. 

I shall never forget the way in which Molly took 
this message. She turned quite white and uttered a 
low cry — " Oh ! " she said, as if she had been in pain. 
Then, seeing my eyes upon her, she flushed deeply 
and walked out of the room. I did not see her again 
till dinner-time, and then she looked quite placid ; 
but there was no singing to be got out of Molly that 
night. I read aloud to her while she sewed ; but I 
don't think she knew much about what I was reading. 

Godfrey came back two days later in a depressed 
and sullen mood. It transpired to me, through Miss 
Claudia Desmond, who never lost an opportunity of 
saying an unpleasant thing, that he had been losing 
money at cards, and that even Neil had been uneasy 
at his reckless play. Molly, of couse, said nothing 
about it, but I think she would not have looked so 
distressed if she had not known. 

He staid at home for a week after his escapade, 
but he had two dinner-parties for the Methvens and 
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other male friends, Molly going to the Manor House 
for the evening on each occasion — and then I saw 
enough to astonish me. It was not that Godfrey- 
drank deeply, but that his head could stand so little ! 
As a matter of fact, Neil drank quite as much, but he 
never seemed affected by what he took, while Godfrey 
would wax loud and violent after comparatively small 
potations. I retired early from the scene, and reflected 
uneasily that, as a kinsman and an older man, it was 
perhaps my duty to warn Godfrey of the danger in 
his path ; but I did not like the office. And, in fact, 
when I did speak to him, I found that I might just 
as well have held my tongue. He would not listen, 
flew into a passion, and almost told me not to meddle 
with his affairs — he knew how to manage them as well 
as I did. Then he flung out of the room, and I 
bethought me of packing up and departing to the 
nearest hotel ; but fortunately Molly found out what 
was wrong, and came to me with the sweetest of 
apologies for her husband's bad behavior. " He is 
really very sorry for speaking so rudely," she said, 
" and he knows that you were right, too, only he did 
not like to say so : and — and — you won't go, will you, 
cousin Roy ? -because it does make a little difference 
your being here " 

" Does it, Molly ? " I asked, taking her hand. 

" Yes, because Neil is afraid of you," she said. 

" Neil ? " 

" Yes. Oh, don't you see," she cried, with a pathetic 
break in her voice — " don't you see that it is all Neil's 
fault ? " 

I was not sure that it was all Neil's fault, but I did 
see that Neil was very much to blame. How much I 
did not know till later, for I did not yet suspect him 
of deliberately leading Godfrey into bad company and 
encouraging him in bad habits, but only of letting him 
go his own way without an attempt to influence him 
for good. 

At any rate, I gave up my idea of going back to 
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London for a time, and remained, with many fears for 
poor Molly's happiness, a witness of domestic affairs at 
Rotherwood. All this time I was by no means idle 
in my search for Laurence, although it had to be 
carried on by proxy. Possibly my absorption in this 
matter blinded me a little to what was going on around. 
For certainly the denouement — the catastrophe — took 
me by surprise. 

I had at last resolved to take my departure, and 
had said as much to my hostess. August had begun, 
and my ankle was better. I thought it probable that 
she and her husband were wishing to get away to 
Scotch moors, Norwegian coasts, or whithersoever the 
spirit of sport and adventure might lead them. Molly 
shook her head mournfully. 

" I don't know," she said. " We have not decided. 
Neil wants Godfrey to go with him and the Methvens 
to Perthshire, while I join the Desmonds at East- 
bourne." 

" It will be Godfrey's ruin if he does," I could not 
help exclaiming. 

She colored deeply but said nothing. It was plain 
that she knew it as well as I. 

We had been having tea in the garden that after- 
noon — Molly, Godfrey, and I. For the time being 
the shadow seemed to have passed away, and we were 
all laughing at the antics of the dogs beside us, when 
Neil came slowly toward us, across the lawn. With, 
his appearance the mirth died upon Molly's lips. Her 
eyes assumed the serious, watchful expression which 
had come into them of late. Godfrey went on tossing 
bits of biscuit and bread and butter to the animals, 
without seeming to notice his brother, and Neil stood 
for some minutes watching him without a word. 

" We shall be late," he said at last, taking out his 
watch. 

" Go it, Bran ! After him, Tip ! Good dog ! " 

This was Godfrey's response. Molly dropped her 
work on her lap, and looked frightened. 
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" It is after six o'clock, Godfrey," persisted Neil. 

"Where are you going?" Molly asked timidly. 

Godfrey stooped over the dogs and did not answer ; 
but Neil replied with more than his usual suavity, "We 
are going to dine with Jack Methven at the Rother- 
ston Arms and have a game at billiards. Then we 
shall probably adjourn to Willie Featherstone's and 
make a night of it." 

" You never told me this ! " said Molly in a low 
voice to her husband. " Oh, Godfrey, won't you stay 
at home to-night ? You know how I want you." 

Godfrey laughed in a somewhat embarrassed 
manner. 

" I'll stay to-morrow night with you," he said. " I 
must go to-night — I promised." 

" And to-morrow night," said Neil, blandly, " we 
shall be on our way to Perth." 

" Be quiet, Neil ! " *growled the elder brother. 
"Confound you ! I hadn't told her yet." 

" Oh, Godfrey, is it true ? " cried Molly, putting 
one trembling little hand on Godfrey's shoulder, as he 
sat on the ground at her feet, still fondling the 
dogs. 

" Perhaps — I haven't decided yet," he said, 
abruptly. 

" You accepted the invitation," Neil put in. 

" What if I did ? It does not follow that I shall 
start to-morrow. Down, Tip ! down, Bran ! I sup- 
pose I must go." 

" Must you, Godfrey ? " 

" Well, I don't know," he began doubtfully. But 
Neil interposed at once. 

" It will break up the party altogether if you are not 
there. Methven will be vexed — you disappointed him 
last time." 

" I don't care a rap for Methven's vexation." 

" All right ; what shall I say to him ? That your 
wife wouldn't let you come ? " said Neil, with a care- 
less sneer for which I could have gladly knocked him 
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down. Godfrey's face flushed hotly ; he frowned and 
bit his lip. 

" What rubbish ! " he said, turning to Molly, with 
an attempt at gayety. " You'll let me go where I like, 
won't you, Molly darling ? " 

He bent down to kiss his wife's cheek, and then 
lounged across the lawn in his brother's wake. I 
wonder whether he noticed — as I noticed — that Molly 
did not return his kiss. She sat silent and motion- 
less, with her eyes fixed on his retreating figure. It 
was a contest for supremacy, and — so far — Neil had 
won ! 



CHAPTER £XXV. 

neil's dismissal. 

Molly did not cry or complain. She was very 
silent, and her soft lips took on an'expression of reso- 
lute will which I had not expected them to assume. 
She was quite cheerful and pleasant, too, during the 
evening that we . spent together. We separated soon 
after ten o'clock ; but as I learned afterward, she did 
not then go to bed. She sat up, waiting for Godfrey ; 
and it was not until midnight that Godfrey came. 

What happened then I never exactly knew. He 
had taken too much to drink — that, at least, was cer- 
tain : and he was violent and outrageous in his cups. 
I heard him on the stairs, scuffling and stumbling and 
swearing. I heard Molly's voice, and Neil's. And 
then a door shut, and there was a sudden silence. I 
knew nothing more till morning ; and then not much. 

I went down to breakfast at the usual time, but 
nobody was in the breakfast-room. Neil joined me 
before long ; serene, brimming over with secret satis- 
faction, but trying to look grave. We sat down to 
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the table together. Godfrey was not visible. Molly 
sent word that she was breakfasting upstairs. 

" Not very fit to appear, I expect," said Neil, in his 
pleasantest manner. " You heard the noise last night ? 
Godfrey will drink, say all I can ; and he will gamble 
and lose his temper as well as his money. Molly was 
foolish enough to present herself on the stairs with a 
frightened face and some silly speech or other. She 
got knocked on one side pretty roughly ; I don't say 
that he struck her exactly, but she was pushed against 
the balusters. I dare say she will think that she was 
struck," said Neil, meditatively, as he helped himself to 
another egg. " Women like to fancy themselves 
martyrs." 

"Not women like Molly," I said, rather hotly. Neil 
looked at me and smiled. " You admire her ? I 
should not have thought she was your style. But 
your taste is omnivorous : you like any kind of beauty, 
I perceive. Now Molly " 

" I think we have talked enough about her," I inter- 
rupted him. " Have the papers come ?" 

Neil shrugged his shoulders and remained silent. 

The morning dragged wearily along. Neither 
master nor mistress of the house appeared. The 
servants looked grave and a little scared : Neil him- 
self suffered some loss of his serenity. He sent a 
message to his brother at last, but received no 
answer. " Some mischief's brewing?" he muttered to 
himself, over his newspaper. Lunch-time brought no 
change, " Is Mrs. Desmond unwell ? " I asked of the 
girl Fanny, whom I met in the hall as I was crossing 
to [the dining-room. " I don't think so, sir," she 
answered. " I saw her just now, upstairs, and she 
said she was quite well, but nobody was to wait for 
her. Cook's sending her something upstairs, I 
believe." So Neil and I lunched together, and after- 
ward adjourned to the garden for a smoke. 

Neil was singularly uneasy. He would not talk : 
he would hardly smoke : he glanced at the windows 
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of the house from time to time with a very expressive 
frown. 

" Ah ! " he said at last, with an involuntary accent 
of relief, " There's Godfrey in the dining-room." He 
turned to the long, open window and addressed his 
brother almost gayly. " Good- morning, old boy. 
Come for a B. and S., eh ? " 

" No," said Godfrey, shortly. He had thrown him- 
self into a chair at the table, and was eating some 
fruit. He nodded to me as I followed Neil into the 
room, and looked at the window as if he expected 
some one else to enter ; but as no one came, he helped 
himself to more grapes and said nothing. 

"Better this morning?" asked Neil, with a little 
laugh. 

" All right," said Godfrey. 

" You missed Featherstone. He called to know 
your plans, about twelve. I sent you a message." 

Instead of answering Godfrey turned to me and 
made a remark about the prospects of the grouse 
shooting. We carried on a short conversation on the 
subject for some minutes : Neil, who tried to put in 
a word now and then, being stolidly ignored by the 
elder brother. Neil's eyes began to gleam in a way 
that boded no good. He broke in upon our common- 
places rather sharply at last. 

" Are you going to sit there and eat grapes all day ? 
Shall I give any orders for you about your luggage?" 

" No," said Godfrey. " Much obliged. Don't 
want any orders given for me.'' There was signifi- 
cance in his tone. 

" You remember that you've passed your word to 
the Methvens to meet them at King's Cross to-night ? " 

" No, I don't. You promised for me." 

" And you assented by silence. Well, you won't get 
such an offer twice. Methven's moors are splendid." 

" We hope you will enjoy them," said a new voice. 
" At what time did you want the carriage ordered, 
Neil?" 
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Neil rose from his seat in evident astonishment. It 
was Molly who was speaking : she had entered by the 
open window, gentle, serious, yet with a brightness in 
her eyes at which I wondered. She had been gath- 
ering flowers: she had a light basket in one hand, 
filled with roses and geraniums; while long trains of 
passion-flower and purple clematis lay over her arm, 
and escaped across her cream-colored gown. She 
stood beside the open window as she spoke, and tran- 
quilly awaited Neil's reply. Godfrey looked at the 
table-cloth. 

"The carriage ?" said Neil. "But Godfrey now 
seems doubtful about going.'' There was sarcasm in 
his voice: I think he merely wanted to bring Godfrey 
to reason: he had no idea that his brother did not 
mean to go. 

" No, Godfrey is not doubtful," returned Molly, 
quite calmly — almost carelessly. *' He has made up 
his mind to stay at home. At any rate he will not go 
to Mr. Methven's." 

Neil raised his eyebrows. " Not go to Methven's ? 
This is a sudden change, indeed. Godfrey, do you 
know what you are doing ? " 

Godfrey growled out his answer. " Yes, I do — at 
last." 

Neil observed him carefully. " You'll excuse my 
saying that I think you rather unwise," he said. His 
voice had altered: he must have seen that he had gone 
a little too far, and that it behooved him to be civil. 
" Invitations like Methven's don't come every day. 
Besides, it will look a little odd if you don't come : 
you owe him his revenge, you know " — with a mean- 
ing smile — " and it will seem rather mean to shirk 
it." 

Godfrey gave a sort of inarticulate growl for all his 
answer, but Molly replied in words. 

" When Mr. Methven has already won so largely 
from Godfrey at play, it is not at all necessary that 
Godfrey should go on gambling just because he won 
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a few pounds last night for almost the first time. I 
wish the money could be sent back, but Godfrey says 
that is not possible between gentlemen. At any rate 
there is no necessity for him to give Mr. Methven his 
revenge." 

" You seem to have taken the management of your 
husband into your own hands," said Neil with a sneer. 

" Was it not time ? " said she, looking at him coolly. 

There was a moment's pause. I was surprised that 
Godfrey did not speak. His face was flushed and 
downcast and rather sullen: he held a silver fork in 
one hand and was tracing a pattern in the white 
damask on the table. Neil was beginning to look ex- 
asperated: Molly was a little pale, but very firm. 

" Molly is quite right," I said, trying to back her up 
as much as possible. " The Methvens are any thing 
but desirable acquaintances." 

" And we all know," said Neil, with deliberate 
malice, " how particular you are about your acquaint- 
ances." 

" Confound it ! " cried Godfrey, springing up and 
looking toward his wife, " I've had about enough of 
all this, Molly. I should think it's plain that I don't 
want to go to Scotland, and that I won't go against 
my will." 

" Oh, that's quite plain," muttered Neil. Then, 
after a pause : " I'd better step down to Methven's and 
tell him we are not coming." 

"We " began Godfrey; then he stopped and 

looked once more to Molly. She made a step into the 
room, and addressed herself quietly to Neil. 

" There is no reason," she said, " why you should 
not fulfill your engagement." 

Neil bit his lip. 

" I was asked incidentally, as a companion to God- 
frey ; I am of no importance without him," he said, 
trying to smile. " If he does not go, I am afraid I 
shall scarcely be wanted." 

"Oh, that's all rubbish," said Godfrey, roughly. 
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u You are wanted far more than I am. You are better 
at games, more amusing than I am. They would miss 
you far more than me." 

" We could not think of depriving your friends of 
your company," said Molly, looking him straight in 
the face, with a faint curl of her lip and color in her 
cheek which told of her determination to score a 
triumph over her enemy, if possible. " Besides, it 
would be unwise, you know. Invitations like Mr. 
Methven's don't come every day." Evidently she 
could not resist the temptation to repeat his words, 
but she blushed when she had done it, and dropped 
her eyes. 

Godfrey uttered an involuntary laugh ; then drew 
nearer to Molly and put his arm round her waist. 
Neil glanced from one to the other, and evidently 
began to understand his position. He gnawed his 
lip savagely as he looked. 

" In fact, I am to understand that you wish me to 
go ? " he said at last. 

" We think," said Molly, more gently, " that you 
had better avail yourself of an opportunity that you 
— you — value so highly." 

" Thank you. I am much obliged to you. And 
am I to return to Rotherwood ? " 

" We are going away soon," hesitated Molly. 
" When we come back — we can write — perhaps " 

" In October ? " persisted Neil. " October or 
November " 

" We shall be glad, at any rate, to see you for a day 
or two at Christmas, when you come down to stay 
with Mrs. Desmond," said Molly, with perfect court- 
esy, but a clearness of accent which showed her deter- 
mination. 

Neil stared and then laughed. " By Jove ! " he 
said, " I could almost believe you mean to turn me 
out." 

If he expected a disclaimer, none came. Godfrey 
fidgeted ; Molly looked down. There was an instant's 
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silence, and in that silence Neil's face changed color 
more than once. 

" I see you want to get rid of me," he said, laugh- 
ing still, but looking a little uncomfortable. " It's 
always the way when -a man's married, isn't it, Roy ? 
The old friends must go — even when the friend's a 
brother, who has done his best for his family and the 
house " 

Molly interrupted him, with a new fire in her eye. 
" Have you done your best ? " she said, in a low clear 
voice. " Have you ever tried to persuade your[brother 
to do any thing but gamble and bet and drink ? He 
has often tried to break away from you, but you have 
sought him out and tempted him again and again." 

" Hold hard, Molly," said Godfrey. " I've been 
weak enough, I know, but you mustn't put it all on 
Neil." 

" I should think not ! " exclaimed Neil, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. 

" I don't put it all on Neil," said Molly. She threw 
her basket of flowers away from her, and turned so 
as to lay her head for a moment on her husband's 
shoulder. " I know every thing : I know your weak- 
ness, and I know your strength," she said, looking 
up at him for a moment with eyes full of passionate, 
pitying love. " You have told me all, and you know 
that I understand. And that is why," she went on, 
turning to Neil, with a sudden change of tone and 
expression, " that is why I want you — yes, I want you 
— to go. You have a stronger head, a stronger will, 
than Godfrey : you can draw back when you like. 
It is bad for him to be with you. Your friends are 
men like the Methvens, like Mr. Featherstone and 
Captain Garratt : you want to make them Godfrey's 
friends too. We do not wish for those men's friend- 
ship, do we, Godfrey ? And therefore " 

" Therefore you don't wish for mine. I see," said 
Neil coolly. 

" No," said Molly, " we don't mean that. We want 
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to be friendly with you — we should like to see you 
from time to time — but perhaps, at present, Neil, you 
would feel more comfortable with your friends, or in 
your own home in London " 

" I certainly should — after this ! " ejaculated Neil. 
" It does not seem to me that I can do less than say 
so, at any rate. Well, Godfrey, you'll know where to 
find me if you want me. I don't blame you ; it is 
natural you should give in to your wife for a year or 
two. I wish you joy of your success, Mrs. Godfrey 
Desmond, and hope you will not have cause to rue it. 
My associates are men of good social standing at least 
— which is not what one was always able to say of 
Godfrey's acquaintances." 

He ignored Godfrey's outstretched hand, and 
lounged out of the room in a careless, self-satisfied 
manner which would have deceived any one who did 
not know the meaning of the set lines about his pale 
mouth and the fierce glitter of his eyes. He looked 
at me as he went out with a curious kind of ferocity. 
I think that he blamed me for Molly's boldness *of 
demeanor. He knew that I thought her perfectly 
right. 

As for Molly, she put her head down again on God- 
frey's shoulder, and burst into tears. " Oh, Godfrey, 
forgive me if I have said too much," she said. 

" You didn't say a bit too much," he answered, 
moodily. " Did she, Roy ? " 

" I think she has done right," said I, " if she will 
allow me to say so. Neil has got into a very fast set 
lately." 

" I know that, to my cost," muttered Godfrey. 
And then I slipped away, leaving husband and wife 
to complete what I knew to be in some sort a recon- 
ciliation. For as I went out I saw him draw her into 
his arms and heard his words, murmured in rather a 
shamefaced manner into her ear, " Darling, I've been 
a brute. I'll do better now ; I swear I" will." 

I had only a day or two longer to stay at Rother- 
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wood, and I was almost glad of it, for I was far from 
strong in health, and the hot weather had exhausted 
me. I began to fancy that the fever caught in Amer- 
ica was going to attack me again, and I longed to get 
away from the low-lying ground on which Rother- 
wood had been built. I was glad to see Neil go, 
however, before I went. He departed during the 
afternoon, looking pale and sullen. Godfrey and 
Molly came into the hall to bid him farewell. He 
said good-by to his brother, but he absolutely refused 
to touch Molly's outstretched hand. " You have 
turned me out of this house," he said, giving her a 
malignant look, " and I will not pretend to feel very 
warmly toward you, Mrs. Desmond. When you ask 
me back, then perhaps I will shake hands with you. 
And I will make you ask me back some day." 

Molly shrank away from him. Godfrey fortunately 
did not hear. I told Neil to hold his tongue and take 
himself off, but I said it quietly, because I did not 
want a scene. So he drove away to the Methven's, 
arid Rotherwood knew him no more. 

1 noticed that when Neil took his leave, Fanny 
Dart had managed to plant herself among the ser- 
vants at the hall door, where assuredly she had no 
business to be. I remembered the conversation 
which I had overheard after poor Sir^enrick's dinner 
party, and I glanced at her with some curiosity. Her 
face was deadly pale, and her eyes gleamed beneath ' 
her black brows like coals of fire. She did not put 
herself forward nor did Neil glance toward her. But 
she seemed to devour him with her eyes until he was 
out of sight. 

I was crossing the hall about eleven o'clock that 
evening when I met her again. 

" May I speak to you, sir ? " she said. 

" Certainly. What is it ? " I asked. We were 
standing immediately under the swinging lamp, which 
made but a feeble glimmer of light in the spacious 
hall,, but I could see that her eyes were swollen, and 
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that her face was disfigured by tears. Her voice, too, 
was hoarse and rough, though desperately calm. 

u I've something to tell you," she began. " I know 
something that you'd give a deal to know, sir. I've 
wanted to tell you for a long time — but he wouldn't 
let me ; he said he'd kill me if I told you — but it 
doesn't matter now." 

" Who said so ? Who is * he?'" I asked. But I 
knew. 

" Mr. Neil," she answered, sullenly. " He told me 
every thing once. You mayn't believe it, but there 
was a time when he promised to make me his wife — 
his wife ! Oh, what a fool I've been ! " She stopped 
a little, and panted for breath, with her hand upon her 
side. " I know better now. He says he's tired of me, 
and don't want to see me again. But I know where 
he's going. I know what he meant to do. He's 
going to see her — the woman that he pretends to love 
— and that is Laurence Erie." 

" Speak of her by her right name, please," I said. 
" Well ? " 

4< Oh," she said, laughing hysterically, " you needn't 
look so, grand and stern about it. Mrs. Joscelyn, by all 
means. Well, he's gone to see Mrs. Roy Joscelyn. 
And he's known where she was all this time ; and 
so have I." 

" You ! " I exclaimed, catching her by the arm. 
" Tell me this moment, then ! Where is she ? 
Where ? " 

" Mrs. Roy Joscelyn," said Fanny, slowly, " as was 
once Miss Laurence Erie, is just now at Feistoke, in 
Somersetshire. She's waiting for you there — and I 
think I've defeated one of Mr. Neil Desmond's little 
schemes ; and he deserves to be defeated. If you go 
down by the first train to-morrow morning, sir, which 
is the first you can take, you will find her there — and 
probably you will find him, too." 

End of Roy Joscelyn s Story. 



PART VI.— LAURENCE'S NARRATIVE. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

BY CHANCE? 

When I received Mr. Pike's letter, telling me that 
Roy Joscelyn's wife had been found, I thought that 
it was time for me to take a decided step. Roy's own 
letter drove me to take a resolution, for which I have 
since blamed myself, but which then seemed to me 
not only wise but necessary. I would at once and 
forever break the bond between us. Roy should no 
longer be tempted by his love for me to say or do 
any thing inconsistent' with his honor. I would 
renounce him — ay, though I loved him better than my 
life, I would never see him again so long as he was 
bound to another. There came over me, too, a kind 
of loathing of the many gifts that he had chosen for 
me, the money that he had put into my hands : they 
were like shackles upon my thoughts. I would rid 
myself of these fetters, first of all ; and with this view 
I gave notice to my landlady, and communicated with 
Mr. Pike— making up my mind steadily, to disappear 
entirely from their ken, so that none of my acquaint- 
ances might be able to let Roy know where I had 
gone. The thought of suicide, the possibility of 
which troubled Roy, scarcely crossed my mind. I 
was sorely stricken, broken-hearted, and desolate : but 
in the deepest depths of my trouble I knew that 
patience was my best guide, and that it was not for 
me to throw off the burden of sorrow which God had 
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ordained should be borne by weak shoulders — weak 
indeed — without the help of heaven. 

Roy's letter troubled me most of all. His evident 
belief that I might have committed the crime, which 
my enemies laid to my charge, paralyzed my energies. 
What could I do ? What could I say ? It would be 
useless and dangerous to write to him unless it were 
merely a line to say good-by. I did write that line ; 
but, although I directed it rightly and posted it with 
my own hands, it never reached its destination. 
Possibly it was delivered when Roy was ill, and was 
mislaid before his recovery. 

I packed a box with all I thought absolutely neces- 
sary, and left the rest of my things at my lodgings, 
telling my landlady that I would send for them when 
I wanted them. Of course I did not intend to send 
for them at all. I took my one box in a cab to King's 
Cross station, and left it in the cloak-room. Then I 
went out again to seek for a lodging that would suit 
my altered circumstances. I had some difficulty in 
finding one, as I had resolved upon not going back to 
the lodgings which Mary Dixon had once found for 
me. Subsequent events proved the wisdom of this 
resolution. If I had gone to any place where I was 
previously known, Roy would have found me on his 
return from America. 

I took one room in a quiet little street in Hackney. 
My landlady was a depressed-looking woman who had 
" seen better days." I did not think it likely that she 
would have read the newspapers, but still it seemed 
better to me not to give my own name. Yet what 
should I call myself ? Not Miss Erie again, not Mrs. 
Joscelyn, unless I wanted to be discovered by any one 
who chose to look for me. I thought of my mother's 
name — the name which had also been given to me — 
and called myself Mrs. Laurence. It was a sufficiently 
common name to pass muster and arouse no suspicion. 
And there, in that obscure street, and poor little room, 
I settled down and prepared to look out for work. 
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But — just at first — my courage failed me. How 
terrible was the downfall of all my hopes, only those 
who have experienced like disappointment can know. 
The sickening of heart with which I looked out upon 
the weeks and months and years before me would 
have its way. In the silence and loneliness of my 
little room I gave way. All my strength left me : I 
lay upon my bed for days, not able to lift my head, to 
move a limb ; I loathed the light of day. I wanted 
only to be left alone. The thought of the busy world, 
of common life, and curious faces, turned me sick and 
faint. I wanted only to die, and I believed that I 
should die : I thought it was impossible to suffer, as I 
suffered and to live. 

But I was mistaken. Little by little I struggled 
back to my ordinary health, and knew that my dis- 
gust, my rebellion, my shame, must be endured. Life 
could not be tossed away like an old garment the 
moment it grew cumbersome ; and it took a long time 
to wear out. I must bear with it, and make the best 
of it. 

My landlady had grown interested in me, and made 
up a little romance about me which was creditable to 
her imagination. I was a widow — I had had great 
losses — I should be exceedingly rich if I had my 
rights ! — these were the stories she told of me, and 
they certainly added something to the respect in which 
I was held in that dismal neighborhood. Thanks to 
this good woman's kindness, and also to her fertile 
fancy, I got some pupils for music and French — at 
her recommendation. They were the grocer's daugh- 
ters — fat, lumpy-looking girls, but not half so stupid 
as many of the " young ladies " whom I had taught at 
Miss Becket's school. Then a young clerk came for 
lessons in German twice a week ; and two boys every 
evening for Latin. They paid at the rate of sixpence 
or ninepence an hour, these good folk ; but I gained 
a little money by my work, and hoped in time to get 
more. Thus the spring passed by, and then the sum- 
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mer came. And with the summer came an unwel- 
come visitor — Neil Desmond. 

I was coming back from one of my music lessons 
when I met him. It was a blazing day : the sky was 
fervidly blue ; the sun was like molten brass in the 
firmament. The dust of the road, the grit of the 
pavement, were hot to the feet : the very shadows 
seemed sultry, and the air was stirless and unwhole- 
some. In the part of London where I lived there 
were rows and rows of mean little houses — chiefly 
artisans' dwellings, with the same narrow doors and 
windows, and depressing monotony of front. It was 
a cheerless place, and I was very tired. I had been 
out since morning giving lessons, and it was now high 
noon. I was going on my way, slowly, for I had 
neither strength nor spirit to walk fast, when I came 
face to face with Neil, the man whom I hated and 
mistrusted above all other men. 

He stopped and raised his hat. He did not seem 
surprised to see me. I felt my face grow hot as I 
looked at him. The remembrance of our conversation 
at the Rotherston inn, when I had defied him and 
dared him to do his worst, rushed vividly into my 
mind. I was obliged to stop. 

" Good-morning," he said, raising his hat, and 
speaking as quietly as if he had parted from me only 
yesterday. " I thought that I should meet you 
before long." 

My face must have expressed the dismay that I 
was feeling, for he added courteously — 

" Do not let my presence alarm you. I know that 
you wish your retreat to be unknown ; I give you my 
word that I will not betray your secret. I want a few 
minutes' conversation with you : that is all." 

" How did you find me out ? " 

" By chance — chance only," he answered, with a 
slight smile. But I did not believe him. He had 
been looking for me, I was sure. "And now that I 
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see you again, do you not want some news of 
Rotherwood ? " 

" Rotherwood is nothing to me," I said, resuming 
my walk, and trying to keep the pain out of my 
voice. 

" Is it not ? It has had a good deal to do with your 
fate hitherto," he said. " Would you ever have been 
in your present circumstances but for Rotherwood ?" 

" I have been in worse circumstances ; I do not 
complain," I answered patiently. 

" No, you never complain. If one tore your white 
flesh with red-hot pincers, I think that you would not 
complain. But you are not happy ; your pale face 
and your tired eyes tell me the truth, although your 
lips try to hide it. You are not so pretty a woman as 
you used to be, Laurence ; do you know that ? " 

" You have no right to speak to me in that way, 
Mr. Desmond." 

" Have I not ? Then I will not," he said, with an 
odd smile. " I am quite prepared to do any thing 
you wish. And do you not want any news of Roy ? " 

I turned upon him with a quick, fierce gesture. 
Did I not want to hear of Roy — my husband, my 
only love ? But what was the use ? What was he to 
me now? Better that I should never hear of him 
again. I let my hands drop to my sides, and looked 
before me wearily as I replied. 

"No." 

" No ? " he said, lifting his eyebrows and throwing 
a slightly sarcastic inflection into his voice. "No? 
Not even if he were ill — feeble — invalided for life — 
or dying ? " 

I spoke sharply. " It is not so ; he is not ill." 

"He has been very ill. He is at Rotherwood." 
We had reached the door of the house in which I 
lodged. " Come in," I said abruptly. " I must 
speak to you ; I must ask you " 

I could not bear to say what I felt I must ask. I 
pined for news of Roy, and yet my conscience told 
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me that it would be better if I heard none. I opened 
the door with my latch-key, and Neil followed me into 
the dark, stuffy little entry, and the hot parlor, in 
which my landlady had graciously intimated that I 
might "see my friends." 

I motioned him to a chair, then, standing, one 
hand upon the table, I questioned him with my eyes. 
I could not use my tongue. The sight of Neil, whom 
I feared and disliked, was yet as water in a thirsty 
land to me, because he came from Rotherwood. 

" Roy is staying with Godfrey and Molly," he said 
quickly. " He came back from America in the spring, 
as no doubt you know " 

" I know nothing." 

" After a severe illness, which left him in a very 

weak state. He spent many weeks in London, look- 
ing for you. His efforts proving unsuccessful, and his 
health still being feeble, he went down to Rotherwood 
a short time ago, and is there still — under Molly's 
guardianship." 

" Ah, Molly will be good to him." 

" Yes. She is a kind little soul. She and Godfrey 
have it on their minds to behave well to Roy, seeing 
that they have inherited Rotherwood, and that he will 
probably not trouble them long." 

" Not trouble them long ? " 

" He is seriously out of health." 

" No, no — you can not mean that he is dangerously 
ill — that he will die ? " I cried, moved from even the 
semblance of calm by his cold words. 

He shrugged his shoulders. " I can not tell what 
the doctors sav about him ; I have not asked them. 
I only know that he looks as if he were at the point of 
death, and that his brain seems to be in a ticklish 
condition. Upon my word, I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Joscelyn ; I did not mean to hurt your feelings in any 
way ; I thought you did not care for Roy any 
longer." 

"Not care for him?" I exclaimed, covering ray 
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face with my trembling hands and turning away. 
" Ah ! how little you understand." 

" Women are difficult to understand, I grant," said 
Neil, in his quiet, level voice. " It seems extraordin- 
ary to me that you should leave a man who loves 
you in entire ignorance of your whereabouts. You 
liked, apparently, to know that he would suffer a con- 
suming agony of suspense, anxiety and regret ; that 
he would spend his nights and days in searching for 
you : that his dreams would be only of you, that his 
thoughts would never leave you nor his pain cease — 
all this concerned you nothing. No, I do not under- 
stand." 

" Did Roy suffer all this ? " I murmured, more to 
myself than to Neil. But he was quick to hear. 

" Roy ? " he said. " I do not know. I was not 
thinking of Roy." 

His words recalled me to myself. My old loath- 
ing of him came back. If he had had any generosity 
in him he would never have reverted to that old fancy 
of his love for me. I did not believe it, and I did 
not believe in him. 

" Excuse me," I said coldly ; " I ought not to lis- 
ten to you, and I am sorry that I yielded for one 
moment to my desire to hear something of Mr. 
Joscelyn. I wish to hear nothing more." 

"You do not love him, then ?" he queried, his blue 
eyes blazing imperiously into mine. 

I did not answer : I was struck dumb. What a 
question to ask of me, who had sacrificed all that a 
woman holds most dear for the sake of the man I 
loved ! Not love him ? I should love him with all my 
mind and soul and strength, with every fiber of my 
being and every pulse of my heart, until my eyes were 
closed, my limbs grew cold in death. Perhaps Neil 
read my meaning in my silence, for he uttered a low, 
impatient groan, and stamped his foot upon the ground. 

" I need not have asked the question," he muttered. 
" I might have known." 
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There was a pause, during which I sat down and 
rested my forehead upon my hands, while he stood 
before me looking down at me with something like 
pity and wonder in the lines of his pale, keen face. 

" Let me come back again," he said suddenly. " I 
promise you I will say nothing that you would not 
like to hear. I will bring you news of Joscelyn from 
time to time, if you would like it. I am going to 
Rothervvood to-morrow." 

" No," I said, " no. I can take nothing from you — 
not even news." 

" I have not seen him for some days," Neil went on. 
" I shall see to-morrow how he looks and what he 
says. You will at least let me come and tell you if I 
think he seems worse, or if there is any special news 
to bring you ! " 

I spoke rather faintly after a short silence — 

" Why should jw/ come ? — you ! " 

" Because," he said, approaching me more nearly, 
and speaking in a low but singularly earnest tone of 
voice — " because I — although you hate me — I am the 
only person in the world who knows your story in its 
entirety, and can help you or crush you as I please. 
I am perhaps not so bad as you think me ; at any 
rate I have had motives for my conduct which you do 
not understand ; and now that I am free to act as I 
choose, I would rather help you than do you any 
injury — I would rather lighten your burden than make 
it too heavy for you to bear. Therefore I ask you to 
let me bring you news of Roy." 

I listened like one fascinated. I struggled to dis- 
trust him, but for the moment the sincerity of his tone 
carried the day. I have often wondered at the strange 
power that Neil certainly possessed of giving his words 
a genuine ring. There must have been, I think, some 
germ of goodness in him, which seemed at times to 
yearn toward the light ; and also he must have known 
extremely well how to make it look stronger and finer 
than it really was. On this occasion, he deceived me 
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as he deceived me before. I believed that he really 
wished to serve me, and that he was sorry for what he 
had previously done. And I longed to have news of 
Roy. It was this longing that caused me to say, at 
last, slowly and hesitatingly, that he might come again 
— once again — to tell me about Roy. And yet, 
remembering all that he had done, or all that I thought 
he had done, I hated to have him near me. 

He came in a week's time, but brought me so little 
news of Roy that I almost hoped that he would come 
again. And, although I did not ask him, he came — 
but not for more than a fortnight later. 

" I did not expect you," I said to him with coldness. 

" I know you did not. But I wanted to see you. I 
shall not have the opportunity of doing so again for 
some time. I am going to Scotland with my brother." 
(This, of course, was before the quarrel with Godfrey 
and Molly.) " I came to tell you something about 
Roy Joscelyn." 

" What is that ? " ' 

" He is better," said Neil, averting his eyes from 
mine, with some embarrassment of manner ; " and he 
contemplates a new step in life." 

"What step?" I asked. 

" You will excuse me adverting to a rather painful 
subject," he said, softly. " Roy thinks domestic dis- 
cord a revolting thing. . . . He has determined to 
be reconciled to — to — his wife." 

" Impossible ! " I said. I spoke very low, but I 
felt as if a knife had been run into my heart. 

" I fear that he has made up his mind. Mrs. Roy, 
as she generally calls herself, has been written to, and 
has agreed to meet him at the place where he first 
made her acquaintance — Felstoke." 

" Why should they not meet in London ? " 

" He wishes to renew old associations, I believe. 
She has been living in Bristol lately, and it is easier 
for her to go to Felstoke than to London. If they 
come to an agreement, they will probably return to 
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Bristol together and embark there for America. Roy 
says that he will never live in England again." 

" I can not believe it. Roy would never go back to 
her." 

" She is his wife," said Neil, with emphasis ; and 
then, in a higher tone, " If you 4p not believe me, I 
would advise you to go to Felstoke to see." 

The tone fired my blood at once. I drew up my 
head and looked at him haughtily. " I will," I an- 
swered him. 

" You will ! Good heavens, Mrs. — Mrs. Joscelyn, I 
did not mean it ! You must not go. You will make a 
scandal. You " 

" I will make no scandal," I said, steadily, " but I 
will go. Tell me the day and the hour when he will 
be there, and I will be there too. He shall not see 
me, but I will know myself whether you speak the 
truth." 

He gave me the details with an air of deep regret, 
and yet I fancied that I saw a satisfied gleam in his 
eye when he took his leave. But why, I said to my- 
self, should he look satisfied ? I had no suspicion then 
— I did not know until too late — that the whole object 
of his visit was to persuade me to go to Felstoke. He 
had his own purposes to serve, and I, unfortunately, 
served them well. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



FELSTOKE. 



When Neil had gone I sat and reasoned with myself 
for a time, but not to much effect. I knew that I was 
rash and foolish, perhaps even worse, and yet I could 
not bring myself to act differently. If it were true 
that Roy wished to be reconciled to his wife, could I 
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blame him? If he forgave her for leaving him, had 
I any right to interfere ? And yet the thought of that 
woman with her painted face, her heavy lips, her inso- 
lent black eyes, made me shudder. I must, at any 
rate, ascertain whether Neil's story were true. I 
resolved that I would go to Felstoke a day or two 
before the date on which Roy and his wife were to 
meet ; that I would guard myself against discovery, 
and choose out some quiet place whence I could 
watch for his coming and for hers. He should never 
see me, but I should see him once more — perhaps from 
a window or some sheltered nook. I dared not ven- 
ture to Rotherston again, where so many people knew 
me by sight ; but at Felstoke I should be safe. And 
I thought it a small thing to take that journey into 
Somersetshire if at the end of it I should see Roy. 

Neil gave me — reluctantly as it seemed — some de- 
tails about the place. He strongly recommended me 
to go not to the inn, where, he said, I should be spied 
upon and gossiped about : he himself had spent a 
few days lately at the place, and had been much an- 
noyed by the landlady and her daughter. He had 
removed to lodgings kept by a delightful old woman 
in a picturesque cottage : cheap, too : he would send 
me the address. People often stay at Mrs. Sutton's, 
and if she had no lodger, I should excite less remark 
by going there than by going to the inn. 

I thanked him for all this information, and thought 
that I would go to Mrs. Sutton's. And then, in a sort 
of blankly despairing state, I waited for the day on 
which I had made up my mind to go to Felstoke. 

I had little money of my own earning, but I had a 
watch which I had bought while I was at Rotherwood. 
I slipped out in the twilight one evening, and pawned 
the watch for five pounds. I calculated that this 
amount would far more than pay my expenses. And 
with this money in my pocket and a black bag in my 
hand, I set out one fine August morning for my 
journey into Somersetshire. 
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I had very little idea of the sort of place to which 
I was going, and I was amazed at its beauty when I 
stood that afternoon at the railway station door and 
looked out upon Felstoke bay. The tide was in, and 
the silvery flood stretched at full radiance from point 
to point of the headlands on either hand. The village 
with its red roofs and gray spire, embowered in foli- 
age of slightly yellowing green, looked as if it might 
have been asleep for half a century or so. The station 
was nearly a mile- from the sea-shore, and the church 
stood half-way between it and the water, the houses of 
the village straggling out on every side. I soon found 
Mrs. Sutton's cottage ; and, as I looked at it, I decided 
that it was suited to my purpose. It stood outside 
the village, a few minutes' walk only from the station 
— yet rather remote from both, situated on the lower 
slope of a rounded green hifl, which rose to a consid- 
erable height behind its time-stained walls. In front, 
a garden, now gay with flowers, stretched from tlVe 
front door to the road. The house itself was built 
of gray stone, and was not remarkable in any way ; but 
its windows commanded a view of the station and of 
the village, and, of course, of the road between. 
Nobody could leave the railway station without my 
knowledge, and in order to reach the inn every trav- 
eler must pass the garden gate. I resolved to take 
Mrs. Sutton's rooms for a few days. 

I was not very pleasantly struck with my landlady's 
appearance. She was beyond middle life, a good 
deal wrinkled and worn ; but the chief characteristic 
of her face was its expression of crafty cunning. I 
might be unjust, but, as I looked at that face, I 
declared to myself that no power on earth could make 
me trust its owner. 

A very little and very guarded inquiry assured me 
that Roy was certainly not at Felstoke, nor had Rose 
Carew (as in my mind I called her) yet arrived. Neil 
had assured me that they would be at Felstoke by the 
thirteenth of August. It was now the eleventh, and 
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I supposed that there was nothing to do but to wait 
for their coming. 

I was determined that I would not let them see me. 
I had made Neil's story an excuse for coming to the 
place, but my real desire was, not to ascertain the 
truth of the reported reconciliation, but to look at 
Roy once more, to see him from my window, or from 
some place where I could be unobserved, and to say 
good-by to him in heart and mind forever. Solemnly 
I vowed to myself that, after this last and unspoken 
farewell, he should be as one that was dead to me. I 
would try even to think of him no more. 

The evening passed drearily. I ventured out at 
twilight, thickly veiled, to breathe the salt freshness of 
the sea breeze. Next morning I staid within doors, 
sitting at my window with my face turned toward 
the railway station. But the day passed and melted 
into evening, and no one came. 

When I had had my evening meal, and my landlady 
was removing the dishes from the table, she told me 
that she was obliged to go down to the village to make 
some purchases, but that she would be back in half 
an hour. She hoped that I would not mind being 
left by myself for a little time. I thought that she 
might as easily have chosen the middle of the day 
for her absence, but I let her go without remonstrance. 
It was half-past eight o'clock when she left the house. 

When she had gone, the loneliness of the place 
began to weigh upon me. I looked out of the window 
of my room — there was a window at each end, one 
fronting the high, smooth, green hill, dark and somber 
in the twilight, and one the wide valley with the silent 
village and the sounding sea- waves at its remoter end. 
On my left hand I saw the railway station with its 
twinkling lamps: it was quiet enough now, for no train 
came in between eight and the hour of midnight. The 
color was fading out of the landscape: there would soon 
be nothing to see but differently blended shadows, 
points of yellow light, and a solemn, peaceful arch of sky 
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above. A summer twilight has a peculiar desolateness 
of its own. I sat with my head in my hands, yielding 
myself to the haunting influences of the hour, when 
an unexpected sound struck upon my ear. Two 
knocks came to the house door. 

I do not know why they should have startled me, 
save for the suddenness with which they intruded 
upon my meditations. I stood up trembling and 
anxious. When the knocks came again, I laughed at 
my own excitement, and said to myself that of course 
it was Mrs. Sutton who was returning. But why did 
she knock ? Ah, there — she was coming in. I heard 
the handle of the door turn : was it not locked ? No: 
it was opened and shut again. Some one crossed the 
floor : some one was coming up-stairs. But that was 
not Mrs. Sutton's step ? Whose was it ? 

A quick pang of fear shot through my heart. 
Could a robber be in the house ? I had not time to 
slip the bolt, for as I stepped toward the door it 
opened, and I found myself face to face with — 
Neil. 

I fell back a few paces. " You here ? " I exclaimed, 
looking at him with the mixture of dread and detesta- 
tion with which his presence always inspired me. 

" Yes," he said, " I am here." Then he entered, 
shut the door behind him, and stood leaning against 
it in his favorite attitude, with his arms folded upon 
his breast. There was something baleful in the gleam 
of his blue eyes, something threatening in the set lines 
of his white face, relieved against the somber hues of 
the rapidly darkening room in which he stood. 

" I did not expect to see you," I said, gathering 
courage as I went on, " and to tell the truth, I do not 
want you here. You have intruded upon me in away 
that I do not like. Have the goodness to go down- 
stairs and leave me to myself." 

He smiled a little, but did not move. " Do you not 
hear me?" I cried, rather sharply, for his silence 
irritated me. 
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" I hear, but I do not mean to go," he answered. 
" I have business here — with you." 

" How can you have business here ? You said that 
you would be in Scotland ! " 

" I said so, but I never meant to go. I meant all 
the time to be here — with you." He stood gazing at 
me with that odd furtive gleam in his eyes which 
made me vaguely nervous. 

" You can be of no service to me," I said, trying to 
seem perfectly calm. " I shall wait here until Mr. 
Joscelyn comes, and when I have seen that your story 
is true I shall go at once. I do not mean even to 
speak to him." 

"You will not have the chance." 

" Why not ? " 

There was a little pause before he answered. 
" Because Roy Joscelyn will not came." 

" Then your story was false ? " 

" Yes, my story was false." 

" I knew it ! I knew it ! " I exclaimed. " I was 
sure of it. But why did you think that it was possi- 
ble ? I can not understand " I stopped and col- 
lected my thoughts. " I can not see why " 

" Question me," said Neil, coolly. " I like to be 
questioned. And I will answer what you ask — if I 
can." 

" Then tell me why you thought he would be here ?" 

" I did not think so." 

" But you said so ! " 

" That was easily done." 

I was silent for a moment. " Is she here — Rose 
Carew ? " " 

" No." 

" Then how is it that the meeting you spoke of has 
not taken place ? Is it arranged for some other 
time ? " 

" It was never arranged at all," said Neil, com- 
posedly. " There was never any word of it between 
Roy and his wife. At least, there was no talk of their 
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coming here. The last thing I heard of him was that 
he was going abroad." 

" Then why did you invent tjie story ? " • 

He glanced at me a little doubtfully. The tone of 
his answer was almost apologetic. " I did not invent 
it exactly. Pike, Roy's solicitor, said it would be a 
good plan, and I thought it was to be carried out. I 
found afterward that I was mistaken, and I hastened 
after you to save you suspense and anxiety." 

" You knew where I was. You might have tele- 
graphed." 

Neil dropped his eyes. " You are grateful," he 
said. " But I had other news which I wished to 
convey myself." 

" Then it must be bad news," I said, wearily sinking 
in the nearest chair. " You would never take the 
trouble to bring me good" 

" You are as complimentary as you are grateful. 
Well, you are also correct. I don't think that you 
will consider my news good. Joscelyn has already 
met his wife in London, and they have left England 
together." 

" I do not believe it," I cried, passionately. For I 
knew pretty well what manner of woman Roy Josce- 
lyn's wife had been, and I did not believe that he 
could sink so low as ever to live with her again. 

" Why should you not believe it ? " said Neil, quiet- 
ly. " If he intended to repudiate her, he could have 
got a divorce by this time, if he had liked. That he 
has not done so shows clearly how little he wants to 
be free." 

The words ran like poison through my veins, and 
paralyzed me with a dumb horror. Yes, that was 
true, I said to myself. Roy had not sought to set 
himself free. If he had loved me, could he not 
have tried, at least, to do that ? 

" I am grieved to be always the bearer of evil tid- 
ings," Neil went on, in the same low, level tones, 
" but I thinly it is only right to tell you that your lov$ 
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has been misplaced. Roy's nature is fickle. He is 
tired already of the affection that you gave him. He 
resents the notoriety into which his affairs have been 
forced. He says you must have been mad to do what 
you have done." 

I still sat silent, my tears falling slowly down my 
cheeks, my hands crossed on my lap. After all, was 
it not more than likely that what Neil said was true ? 
I knew that Roy half believed me guilty : would it be 
strange if, when the first generous impulse was over, 
his heart failed him and he thought that I scarcely 
deserved his love ? 

" He has left you," the quiet voice proceeded : " he 
has practically deserted you. He has abandoned the 
search for you ; and if he applies for divorce (which 
I doubt) and gets it, he will keep his freedom. Those 
are the words I heard him use. Remember the facts 
of the case : he is married, and you — you are 
free." 

" And what then ? " 

" Then," he said, still softly, though with a slight 
quickening of the speech, " I can ask you to marry 
me." 

I sprang to my feet. " Are you mad ? " I cried. 
" Or do you wish to insult me ? Don't you know that 
I consider myself to be still Roy's wife ? In God's 
sight I have been married to him. . . He is bound 
to that other woman, but I — I am bound to him. I 
am his wife." 

"That is sheer folly," said Neil, speaking more 
quickly. "You are absolutely free to marry any one 
you please. Listen : I have loved you ever since I 
saw you — as you know. If you trifled with me and 
showed your preference for another, and I revenged 
myself — was that my fault or yours? Could you 
expect me to bear any kind of treatment and not 
open my mouth ? I have suffered and I have bided 
my time ; and now I have my reward. You are free ; 
I ask you to be my wife," 
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" I will not hear you, sir. Stand away from the 
door and let me pass." 

" You are not a fool, Laurence," he went on, the 
vehemence which had underlain all that studied cool- 
ness now breaking forth like the fire of an ice-bound 
volcano. " You will not wreck your whole life for a 
sentiment ? Think of what you will have to bear if 
you go on as you are doing now. Think of the 
bitterness of your daily life, your toil, your poverty, 
your blackened name ! When I met you the other 
day, white as death, frail as the lily you resemble, I 
vowed to rescue you from your bondage — I swore 
to make you my wife by fair means or by 
foul." 

" You talk wildly," I said, " Leave me. You can 
not know what you are saying. When you remember 
it you will be ashamed — if you can be ashamed of 
any thing. As for me I must bid you good-by. It 
is only fair to say that I can never see you, never 
speak to you again." 

I had begun gently, but as I went on my emotion 
got the better of my prudence, and I concluded 
passionately and in anger. 

" Never speak to me again ! Ah, but you have 
not seen or heard the worst of me yet ! " he cried. 
" Listen. You are at my mercy. I have laid my 
plans very carefully, and they will succeed, as they 
always do." (I shuddered. Was it the light of 
madness that I saw in those fierce blue eyes ?) 
" Mrs. Sutton is out of the house. I saw her go. 
I have bribed her to keep away. She will not be 
back yet — I know her gossiping ways. I brought 
you down here to this house by a lying story, because 
I knew that I could not reduce you to terms so 
easily in London. You are not within call of any 
human being : do you know that ? I can kill you if 
I choose : yes, kill you, my beautiful Laurence, and 
nobody would be the wiser." 

Something shone in his hand : he had pulled out 
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a revolver. I sprang to the window : I was certain 
that I heard a sound of wheels without. 

" It is no use," said Neil, with his quiet, wicked, 
relentless smile. " The driver of that carriage is in 
my pay. He is waiting there to take you away with 
me. Laurence, promise that you will marry me, and I 
will love you as never woman was loved before. Re- 
fuse, and " 

"And what?" I said, as he paused. 

" I will kill you; yes, I will," he said, setting his 
teeth and seizing me by the arm. " Promise ! " 

" Never," I said. " Never." And then I lifted up 
my voice and cried aloud for help. 

" It is no use. Nobody will hear you ! nobody will 
care ! " he said, lifting his right hand. 4< Promise — 
promise — or you shall never live to be another man's 
wife." 

The lurid gleam in his eye, the wildness of his face, 
were horrible to see. I was too terrified to try to 
soothe him: I tried only to break away from his grasp. 
I even forgot, in that agony of fear, to call again for 
assistance. I expected every moment to be my last. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

"good-by ! " 

The room was nearly dark. We swayed to and fro 
in the wild struggle for life or death. I scarcely 
know how I managed for so long to withstand him ; 
his strength was a madman's strength, and mine grew 
smaller every moment. I wondered why he did not 
put an end to this terribly unequal wrestling match: 
why he did not draw the trigger of the revolver and 
kill me as he threatened to do. It flashed across .my 
mind that he perhaps meant only to frighten me, to 
exhaust me, until I lost consciousness, and then to 
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carry me away with him in the carriage which he had 
brought. This idea gave me new strength. I strug- 
gled so fiercely that he was moved to angry speech. 

" You think you'll get away, do you ! Not you. 
I'll kiss you first — that I will, and then — then — I will 
kill you ! " His voice rose to a shrill, fierce cry; and 
I, as I heard him, felt my tongue set free, and shrieked 
aloud for help. Oh, would nobody come ? Sooner 
would I be killed than feel the touch of this madman's 
hot lips upon my cheek. 

There were sounds below. There were blows on 
the outer door, the rush of steps along the passage 
and up the stairs. The door flew open: I saw fig- 
ures and heard voices in the room. I could not see 
who it was that had come to the rescue, but I knew 
that I was safe. 

Neil's hand dropped from my arm: he stood for a 
moment staring at the new-comers with the revolver 
poised in his right hand, as if he meant to fire. Un- 
deterred by the action, a man threw himself forward, 
ready to secure him. There was a flash, a report, a 
little cloud of curling smoke, and an involuntary ex- 
clamation or cry from some of the persons present. 
Then Neil laughed aloud — a strange maniacal laugh 
— and rushed to the open window. There was a 
trellis-work and a trained creeper upon the wall. Be- 
fore any one could secure him — and I think some of 
the party were n6t very eager to approach — he was 
climbing down the wail with the ease and agility of a 
cat. " Stop him ! stop him ! " cried some one, dart- 
ing forward ; but there was no one outside to do so. 
He reached the ground in safety, almost overthrowing 
Mrs. Sutton, who met him in the path ; then made 
his way to the garden wall, leaped it, and struck 
across the road into the green wolds beyond, leading 
to the Roman encampment for which Felstoke was 
celebrated. Here the gathering darkness hid him 
from sight; and we, who had watched him with a 
sense of stupefaction and alarm, turned from the win- 
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dow and confronted each other without well knowing 
what to say or do. 

" Go after him ! catch him ! he'll hurt himself ! " 
cried a shrill female voice — surely it was the voice of 
Fanny Dart — as its owner rushed out upon the land- 
ing and down the stairs, " Come, men, follow him ! 
Which way did he go ? " 

The others turned and followed her, and then rose 
a confused babble of voices from the garden — " Which 
way ? " " To the camp," " Went off accidentally," 
" Out of his mind," and, last of all— " He'll break his 
neck over those loose stones at the steps, if he don't 
take care." 

Then came the trampling of feet as the men dis- 
persed to look for the flying madman and I, drawing 
a long breath and shaking in every limb, turned from 
the window and looked back into the dim shadows. of 
my lonely room. 

But I was not alone. With difficulty I suppressed 
the cry that rose to my lips as I saw the darkly-out- 
lined figure of a stranger — as I thought — standing 
where Neil had stood, with his back against the door. 

" Who— who is this ?" I said, stepping tremulously 
forward. And then a ray of moonlight stole into the 
room, and revealed to me the features of the man to 
whom I spoke. 

" Oh my darling ! " I cried, and, as if moved by one 
impulse, he said the very same words to me. 

I rushed toward him ; he put his arm round me, 
and kissed me and held me close. If it be thought 
that I ought to have held back, I can only plead that 
I forgot for the moment every thing but my love for 
him — a love that had been so long thwarted and denied. 
We forgot that there was any barrier between us. It 
seemed so natural that I should spring to his arms, 
that I should lay my head upon his breast ! Not 
until several minutes had passed did I try to draw 
myself away. * Then he detained me. 

" My love, my love," he murmured, " you must not 
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go. Have I found you again at last, my darling ? Oh, 
Laurence, why did you hide yourself from me ? " 

" Because I loved you," I answered. And I think 
that he understood. 

A slight movement, something like the wincing 
caused by pain, attracted my attention to his left arm. 
He saw me look, and glanced at it himself. 

" It is nothing much," he said ; " only Neil Des- 
mond's bullet. I don't think it has broken a bone ; 
it has gone into the fleshy part of the arm, and is 
rather painful — that's all. Don't be alarmed, dear : 
a doctor will soon set it to rights." 

I immediately went down-stairs to call Mrs. Sutton, 
whose voice I had heard in the garden. She came 
with some reluctance. I could not help wondering, 
when I looked at her, how far she had been a party 
to Neil's plot. She shrank from my eyes as she 
repeated nervously that she was glad I was not hurt, 
that she never meant to be so long away, and that her 
neighbors were scouring the country in search of " the 
mad gentleman." She seemed even more alarmed 
when I cut her words short by telling her to fetch a 
doctor, as a gentleman had been shot in the arm, and 
was lying on the sofa in my sitting-room. She hurried 
away, and I went back to sit with Roy. 

I found that he was rather faint, and I had to devote 
myself, therefore, for some moments to the task of 
reviving him, and doing any thing that was possible 
for his wounded arm. When this was over, and we 
could do nothing but wait for the doctor, he made me 
extinguish the one, poor little flickering candle, which 
Mrs. Sutton had provided for my use, and sit beside 
him in the moonlight, now flooding the whole room 
with its exquisite pale light. The window was open, 
but we could hear no sound except the distant beat of 
the waves upon the shore : a long, monotonous mur- 
mur, ending now and then with a strange reverbera- 
tion, like that of a peal of distant thunder evermore 
renewed. It was seldom heard so distinctly, but the 
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night was very still. The scent of the creeping roses 
— the branches all torn and broken by the weight of 
Neil's descent — stole in at the open window. I have 
seldom been more conscious of the charm of peace 
and serenity than I was just then. Freshly escaped 
from the toil and turmoil of hot London streets, and 
also from the consuming fever of an unexpressed 
anxiety, I was more than usually open to the sweet 
influences which had unexpectedly descended upon 
me. At first I sat almost silently at Roy's side, with 
my hand in his, while he murmured the tender noth- 
ings which came so readily to his lips. But by and 
by, even in that hour of peace, we began to ask and 
answer questions about the past. The letters that 
each had received, or failed to receive, were enum- 
erated : the way in which he had sought for me, and 
the fears which he had felt, were hinted at rather than 
detailed. For my part, I wanted to hear of his illness 
and whether he was strong again, and if he were going 
to stay in England. Nor will it surprise those who 
know the potency of the actual presence of those we 
love, to learn that our doubts of each other were all 
at once set aside : they vanished like an ill dream at 
the touch of dawn. Could I look into his rapt, earnest 
face and ask him if he had ceased to love me ? Could 
he hold my hand and question whether I cared for 
him or not ? 

And yet — and yet — one little sentence showed me 
that his trust was not so perfect as was mine. How 
was it that he had appeared so opportunely ? I inquired. 
His brow darkened a little as he replied, 

" The girl Fanny told me that you would be here 
with Neil." 

A thrill of pain shot through me. But I controlled 
myself. 1 had been proud and impatient enough in 
old times ; now at least I would take care that he 
understood. In as few words as possible I told him 
how and why I had come. Almost before I ended 
my story, I felt his lips on mine, 
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u My darling, forgive me," he said. And in that 
hour was there any thing that I could not forgive ? 

The doctor came at last : an old man, whom Roy 
said he had met before. The arm was examined, the 
bullet extracted, and the wound bound up ; after 
which Roy declared himself quite well and able to 
walk to the village. This, however, he was forbidden 
to do ; and after some discussion we agreed that he 
should remain at Mrs. Sutton's, while I went with the 
doctor to the inn, where he thought that I should be 
comfortable for the night. When I took leave of Roy, 
in the moment or two that we remained together 
after the doctor's visit, he drew my face down to his, 
to whisper — 

" You won't desert me again, Laurence ? You will 
not go away without telling me where you go ? " 

" No, Roy." 

" I shall see you to-morrow morning ? " 

"Yes." But I added to myself, it will be for the 
last time. The doctor and I walked briskly down the 
road. He questioned me a little about the events of 
the evening, but he spoke so kindly that I did not try 
to evade his questions. We were in the midst of a 
conversation about outbreaks of lunacy, when a man 
rushed up and called to the doctor by name. We 
stopped : the doctor drew the man apart, but I heard 
what was said. " The mad gentleman — he's dreadful 
bad : it's a fit, or an accident, or something, sir. At 
the foot of the steps, it is. We've left some of them 
there, but we want you as soon as possible." 

The doctor turned to me with rather an embarrassed 
air, but I entreated him to let me go with him. I might 
be of use if there had been an accident. And, after 
some argument, he allowed me to go. 

It took us fifteen minutes' hard walking to cross the 
meadow and the track of waste ground between us and 
the hills. A gentle incline took us partly up the grassy 
slope leading to the ravine between two high hills 
where " the steps " had long ago been built. The 
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moonlight poured a flood of light upon the bare hill- 
sides, making every bush black and every stone un- 
naturally white. At the foot of the broad steps which 
marked the beginning of a steeper ascent, I saw a little 
group of figures. Two men were standing, one with 
a lantern ; one figure lay prostrate upon the ground, 
with his head upon a woman's lap. As we drew near, 
the man with the lantern let the yellow light of its 
flame play freely upon the faces of the two. And then 
I saw that it was Neil who lay unconscious, and that 
the woman whose hands were laid softly upon his hair, 
, whose face was white and rigid as that of the injured 
man himself, was Fanny Dart. As I looked into her 
face I read her secret — perhaps it was not a secret to 
any one but me. She loved this man, and for that 
reason she had hated me with all her soul. 

They moved him at once to the nearest inn. There 
was little to be done. Fanny was allowed to be his 
nurse. I did not hear the result of the doctor's ex- 
amination until the morrow, for he ordered me to go 
at once to rest, and would tell me nothing at all. 
Indeed, it was Fanny Dart who repeated to me next 
morning what he had said. I met her in the passage 
and laid my hand upon her arm. 

" How is he ? " I asked softly. 

She started and looked at me with fierce black eyes, 
sunken and sore with weeping. " As if you cared to 
know ! " she said, bitterly. 

" I do care. I am very sorry." 

" Sorry ! — not you. You'll be glad. You can't do 
any more harm to him now, at any rate." 

" Why ? Is he so ill ? Will he not " 

" He won't die, if you mean that," said the girl, 
contemptuously, " but he'll never get better. He'll 
never rise from his bed again. His spine's injured, 
the doctor says, and he'll be an invalid for life." 

She burst out crying, and would have hurried away, 
but I could not let her go without a gentle word. I 
took her in my arms and kissed her. Was she not, 
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like myself, an exile from happiness ? had she not 
staked all her life upon one cast of the die and lost ? 

" I am very sorry," I said to her again. " We must 
do our best to let him suffer as little as possible." 

" Don't you know that he tried to kill you ? " she 
flashed out, angrily. 

" I shall never think of that again," I answered. 

She cast an odd look at me, full of astonishment, 
relief, incredulity, then threw her apron over her face, 
and went her way. I heard her sob as she walked 
down stairs. 

The doctor, whom I saw soon afterward, corrobo- 
rated her story. He told me also that Roy's hurt was 
small, and that he would be well in a few days. 

I went to Mrs. Sutton's cottage in the course of the 
morning, and found that the doctor had been to see 
him, and finding him rather helpless, had sent up his 
own man to assist him in his toilet. He was dressed, 
therefore, and sitting in an easy-chair at the window, 
watching for my arrival. I looked up at him as I 
entered at the garden gate, and my heart sank as I 
saw his face. It was radiant, but it was anxious too. 

" So you have come," he said, regarding me with 
joyful yet half-incredulous eyes as I seated myself 
beside him. " I began to think that you had given me 
the slip once more, Laurence. How could you go 
away and never tell me where I could hear of you 
again ? " 

" I thought it the better way." 

" The better way to keep me in an agony of sus- 
pense ? Oh, my darling, you don't know what I suf- 
fered when I thought of the want, the penury, the 
toil, which you might have to endure. How have you 
lived since you left the lodgings I took for you ? " 

" I have been teaching. I have several pupils for 
French and music." 

" You were always clever ; I need not have been 
afraid, perhaps," he said, pressing my fingers and 
smiling as if to himself. " You have a genius for in- 
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dependence. Don't you remember how we talked to- 
gether in the little gray tower — Joscelyn's Folly, as 
the villagers call it still ? I had never seen a woman 
like you, Laurence — I don't think there is a'nother like 
you in the whole wide world." 

I turned away my face so that he could not see the 
tears in my eyes. What a difference between the 
future that I had pictured and the future that lay 
before me now ! 

a Do you remember," he went on, " the days at 
Rotherwood before Mrs. Desmond came home ? We 
had some pleasant walks and talks then, had we not ? 
And those long, sunny autumn days at Norgate Bay, 
when we wandered over the cliffs or watched the waves 
from the sandy beach ! Do you remember, Lau- 
rence " 

Was he speaking in this way of set purpose, or was 
he merely talking to please himself ? I think that 
there was a watchful look in his soft, dark eyes, a line 
or two of anxiety upon his brow, though his voice was 
perfectly calm. But I could bear these memories no 
longer. 

" I remember every thing — every thing," I said, 
drawing my hand away from his and rising to my feet, 
" and I wish I could forget." 

" Forget, my darling ? " 

" Yes, Roy ; because I have come to say good- 
by." 

" I was afraid of this," he said, almost angrily; and 
then his voice softened into passionate tenderness. 
" My Laurence, my wife, you will not leave me 
now ? " 

" I am not your wife, Roy." 

" You shall be my wife in everything but name," he 
broke out ; " and, by and by, you shall be my wife in 
reality. Listen, darling ; I have not been idle all 
this time. My solicitors have been making the neces- 
sary arrangements for a divorce. In a little time I 
shall be free; and then — then " 
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" We can not think of ' then,* Roy," I said, sadly. 
" The present is all we can decide for now." 

" Laurence, Laurence, you can not be so cruel ! My 
darling, stay with me ! " 

" Is this your love, Roy ? " I asked. " Would you 
have me to do what would degrade me even in your 
sight ? You will know that I am right when you are 
calmer, and then you will be glad." 

" If I let you go now," Roy exclaimed, " it is only 
that I may claim you for my own by and by ! The 
time will come, Laurence, when no one shall stand 
between us." 

I said no word, but my tears fell thick and fast. 
The idea of a divorce was in itself repugnant to me ; 
but even if it were not so, I doubted whether it 
could be obtained. Mr. Shields, as well as Messrs. 
Pike & Berridge, had made it clear to me that there 
would be more difficulty in obtaining it, when the 
avowed object was that of a second marriage, than 
Roy seemed to anticipate. Bui if his hope made him 
willing to let me go from him for the present I would 
not utter a word of doubt. 

" Roy," I said at last, kneeling down beside him, 
and putting my hands lightly upon his shoulders so 
that I could look into his face, " I must go ... if my 
heart broke, I must go . . . You know how I love 
you ; I think that never could a woman's love be 
stronger than mine has been — than mine is now, 
although I leave you, my love, my darling ! . . . 
I shall never forget : never. You are to me my 
husband, although I am not your wife. I am yours, 
and you are mine, forever. But, Roy, when I am 
away from you, let me think that you believe in me — 
that you trust me although I am far away. You have 
often said that women were all false ; oh, remember 
that there is one who is true to you, and who tries to 
be true to herself — and to the God who made her. 
Think this of me, Roy, or I shall die — my heart will 
break if you do not trust me now." 
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" I do trust you, Laurence," he answered, solemnly, 
and the great tears stood in his eyes as he kissed me 
on the brow. " I trust you as I love you ; we are one 
in heart for life and for eternity." 

And thus, with weeping eyes and failing hearts, we 
said good-by. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CHANGING FORTUNES. 

Back again in my dreary lodgings ; back to the 
toil and striving, the chill penury and wearing heart- 
sickness, of my lonely life. The month of November 
had come round again, with its fogs and driving rain 
and dreary winds : and with its darkness a sense of 
utter desolation had come upon me. Roy wrote to me 
from time to time — he had insisted on knowing my 
address, and I could not deny him — but I did not 
answer his letters. And with the morbid acuteness 
which grows upon one in solitude, I fancied that of 
late he had written more coldly, more curtly, than 
he used to do : and I dreamed of the time when I 
should drift away out of his life altogether, and be to 
him as though I had never been. 

Full of these thoughts, I sat staring into the dull 
embers of my fire one afternoon. As often happens 
when a teacher is out of spirits, my pupils had seemed 
unusually stupid and refractory. I had come in wet 
and cold, physically and mentally depressed. In this 
state, I was languidly sorry to hear my landlady 
knock at my door — I had a little sitting-room to myself 
nowadays — and still more displeased at this break- 
ing in upon my solitude, when she announced "a 
gentleman to see you, ma'am.'* 

I rose and looked round. My feelings changed in a 
moment to those of pleasure : my visitor was Mr, 
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Shields. I welcomed him warmly, rang the bell for 
tea, and began to question him about his welfare and 
his doings. He replied warily but cordially : not until 
he had drunk a cup of tea and eaten a slice of but- 
tered toast did he give me a hint of the purpose of his 
visit 

" I don't think London agrees with you/' he said at 
last, looking at me keenly. " You are pale and thin. 
Do you like teaching French and music at a shilling 
or two an hour ? " 

" I do not mind," I said, listlessly. " I do not think 
that I should be much happier if I were paid ten times 
more highly." 

" I suppose, though, that you would have no objec- 
tion to rinding yourself a rich woman instead of a poor 
one ?" said the lawyer, as he put his cup down upon 
the table. 

" That is not a possible contingency." 

" You are wrong," said Mr. Shields, taking a paper 
from his pocket and looking at it by the light of the 
fire, which was now blazing merrily ; " every thing is 
possible — particularly the most unlikely. I have to 
congratulate you, Mrs. Joscelyn, on coming into pos- 
session of a very fair income — very fair indeed. Our 
old acquaintance General Fielding, poor Sir Kenrick's 
friend, has just died ; and having neither wife nor 
child, he has left his fortune to you ; and his fortune 
was not inconsiderable. For a lady — for a lady, I say 
— the income may be called large" And then Mr. 
Shields laid down his paper and looked at me with 
a smile. " You will have, Mrs. Joscelyn, in round 
numbers, the sum of five thousand a year at your own 
disposal." 

I was struck dumb with surprise. Seeing this, Mr. 
Shields continued his narration of the facts — how 
General Fielding had known my mother, how he had 
been " greatly struck " with me at that dinner party 
at Rotherwood, and how he wished publicly to testify 
that he had the greatest possible confidence in my 
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uprightness, my truthfulness, and my devotion to Sir 
Kenrick. He had, therefore, left me the bulk of his 
fortune, a few 'legacies to old servants and friends 
being ail that was withheld from me. 

" It would have given me pleasure once," I could 
not help sighing, " but of what use is money to me 
now ? " 

Mr. Shields looked inscrutably into the fire. 

" I have another piece of news which may give you 
more pleasure," he said after a pause. " I have found 
Sir Kenrick's will — and it is owing to yourself that I 
have found it." 

"How is that?" 

" Well, my dear Mrs. Joscelyn, you will remember 
that you let me into the secret of Mr. Neil Desmond's 
grudge against Roy and yourself. The consequence 
was that I formed very grave suspicions of Neil's 
honesty. I remembered that those papers, delivered 
into Mr. Roy's hands by Pike & Berridge, lay in 
Mr. Roy's room at Rotherwood for several days — 
three weeks or more, in fact, I believe — before they 
were delivered to me and consigned to the safe, shelf 
three, compartment five. My business was to discover 
whether any one could have had an inkling as to the 
nature of those papers and have abstracted the will. 
This was the difficult matter. I did what perhaps 
may astonish you, Mrs. Joscelyn : I took Mrs. 
Godfrey Desmond into my confidence. It was the 
most diplomatic thing I ever did in my life. She 
became at once desperately anxious to assist me — 
just because the discovery of that will would oust 
herself and her husband from Rotherwood. I knew 
I could count upon her magnanimity in that respect. 
There are women of that kind in the world, thank 
God ! " 

" Dear Molly ! " I murmured. " She would never 
be any thing but generous." 

" She put the whole house at my service," the old 
lawyer continued. " It was in August that I made a 
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thorough search — after the quarrel, you know. Not 
heard of the quarrel ? Oh, Mrs. Godfrey found that 
Neil was leading Godfrey into all sorts of bad com- 
pany, and so she calmly gave him the sack — excuse 
the expression, my dear young lady — told him to go 
and never come near Rotherwood again. And Neil 
had to go. I was never so pleased about any thing 
in my life," said Mr. Shields, slapping his knee with 
his hand in an excess of jubilation which was quite 
astonishing to see. 

" How is Neil ? " I ventured to ask in the pause 
that followed. 

" Oh — Neil : quite helpless: clear in his head, and 
sane enough, apparently; but he'll never rise from his 
couch again. He is living in lodgings in London, 
you know; and that odd young woman, Fanny, is his 
nurse. He refused to be taken to his mother's 
house." * 

" Poor fellow ! " 

" Oh, you need not pity him. A more unmitigated 
scoundrel I never knew. Fortunate for him that this 
accident occurred : otherwise he might have been 
prosecuted for one or two awkward little events — 
that murderous attack on you, for instance." 

" Mr. Shields, I believe that he was quite out of his 
mind at the time." 

" Possibly : but he had not always been mad. He 
was bad, \i you like, and badness has led to madness 
before now in the world's history. I am sorry for 
what he suffers, certainly ; but he has intervals quite 
free from pain, and when I consider, Mrs. Joscelyn, 
that if he were not lying where he is, he would be 
serving his time at Millbank or elsewhere, I can not 
feel any great regret for his present position." 

" You were telling me how you found the will," I 
said, anxious to bring him back to the point. 

" Ah, yes, the will. Well, I went to Rotherwood, 
and I subjected Mr. Joscelyn's room to the severest 
scrutiny. I need hardly say that I found nothing. 
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The missing paper was neither in any of the drawers, 
nor under the carpet, nor in the skirting of the wain- 
scot. (I assure you* that papers have been found 
before now in less likely places.) Next I went to Mr. 
Neil's room. And then I did find something — what 
do you think it was ? A little instrument for picking 
locks, my dear Mrs. Joscelyn; an assortment of keys. 
After that discovery I searched more diligently than 
ever." 

" And you found it ? " 

" I found it — not hidden away purposely, as you 
might expect, but slipped down behind a drawer, in, 
a locked cabinet. It may have got there by chance 
or it may not. At any rate, it is found ; and, as I 
fully expected, it makes Roy Joscelyn master of 
Rotherwood. Now, is that news that pleases you, or 
is it not?" 

• " I am glad," I said rather hesitatingly, " for some 
things — but what will Molly and Godfrey do ? " 

For once Mr. Shields was jocose. His withered 
face brightened with an unaccustomed smile. 

" Oh, you must make it comfortable for them, Mrs. 
Joscelyn," he said. 

" I ! But I have no right to interfere. I am not 
Mrs. Joscelyn : why do you call me by that name ? 
Oh, if I can do any thing — any thitig to help them, I 
will, but I have no right — no right — and that is why 
wealth brings me no pleasure." And then I burst 
into tears: for I was over-excited, and over-strained, 
and scarcely knew what I said or did. 

Mr. Shields watched me eagerly as if he wanted to 
say something more, and had to bite his lips in order 
to refrain. When I was calmer, however, he spoke. 

" Now, my dear, don't take it to heart. . . . We 
never know what is in the future. . . . We 
don't always know what has been in the past. Some- 
times we are utterly taken aback by the things that 
happen. . . . We must be prepared for every 
thing " 
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" Mr. Shields," I said, suddenly bringing his halting 
sentences to a close ; " what have you heard ? What 
do you know ? " 

He looked at me in silence, with questioning eyes. 

*" I can see that you know something that I do not 
know. Don't keep me in suspense — oh, don't keep 
me in suspense ! " 

" My dear," said Mr. Shields very kindly, and, as I 
now think, very wisely, " you are quite right ; I do 
know something that you have not heard. But I am 
bound not to tell you, and I am also bound to warn 
you not to set your hopes too high." 

IJ felt myself trembling : I could not speak. But 
I knew that he was right, and I tried to control my 
excitement. He continued, after a little pause — 

" I have a message for you from Neil Desmond. 
Will you go and see him ? " 

" Why should he want to see me?" I said, rather 
nervously. 

" It is possible," said Mr. Shields, in a cautious tone, 
" that he wishes to ask your pardon, or something of 
that kind. I can promise that no harm shall result to 
you from the visit. I myself will accompany you." 

" I was not thinking of harm, but I can not imagine 
why he should want to see me, I forgive him freely 
for all that he has done. Would it not be better if I 
sent him that message, and spare him the pain of 
speaking about it ? " 

" You forget that the pain may be the best thing 
in the world for him, Mrs. Joscelyn. No, no : you had 
better come. I will take you to him to-morrow at 
three o'clock, if you will allow me." 

I agreed to be ready at that time, and then after 
some cordial and kindly words, he took his leave. 

The following day was Saturday, and I was free 
from my teaching. At three o'clock I was dressed in 
the black gown and bonnet and cloak which I now 
usually wore, and I was a little surprised when Mr. 
Shields turned his eyes upon me with an expression 
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of quaint dissatisfaction, and asked whether I had no 
" colored things." 

" Black looks so melancholy in an invalid's room, you 
know, Mrs. Joscelyn," he said, half-complainingly. 

" I left off my ' colored things' long ago," I saicl. 
" They are all folded away with my memories of 
old times, Mr. Shields. When I am happier I will put 
them on again." 

But, to please him, I took a yellow hot-house rose, 
which one of my pupils had brought to me that morn- 
ing as a sort of peace-offering after some unruly 
behavior of the day before : I pinned it into the black 
lace at my throat, and was rewarded for my pains by 
the old lawyer's look of approval. 

" That's better— that's better," he said. " Now you 
look more like yourself. I wish you were not so pale, 
my dear. But you will get your color back by and 
by." 

I dared not ask him what he meant. He handed 
me into the cab with punctilious politeness, gave an 
address to the driver, and took his seat by my side. 

" We have rather a long way to go," he said. " Mr. 
Desmond has rooms in Kensington." 

We scarcely spoke throughout the drive. It was 
toward the end of it that he turned to me abruptly 
and spoke again. 

" It is, perhaps, only fair to tell you," he said, " that 
Mr. Joscelyn will be there." 

"Oh, Mr. Shields! Ought you to have brought 
me without telling me ?" I exclaimed. 

" I think so — I think so. It does not affect the main 
question, at any rate : you have come to see Mr. 
Desmond, not Mr. Joscelyn," said my companion. 

We stopped at last before a large cheerful-looking 
house, overlooking the park — a house which I remem- 
bered to have noticed in the summer on account of 
the many and beautiful flowers with which its 
balcony was filled. There were no flowers now, and 
yet the house looked bright. The interior confirmed 
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my impressions. Every thing was clean, new, gay in 
color, and good in outline : it resembled the ordinary 
London lodging-house so little that I looked round in 
amaze. 

" The Desmonds have the drawing-room floor and 
a room down here as well," said Mr. Shields, leading 
the way into a bright little sitting-room near the front 
door. 4< They've decorated .the passage and staircase 
too. Any thing to make the place look cheerful." 

I listened and wondered. It was the last thing of 
which I could imagine Mrs. Desmond capable. She 
would never be able to sympathize with an invalid's 
fancies, surely ! — but then I remembered that Neil 
was her best-loved son, and that Godfrey and Molly 
must have had a hand in the direction of affairs. In 
all which conjectures I soon found that I had been 
utterly mistaken. 

We waited for a few minutes and then the door 
opened. A trim, slender figure in a pink dress, with 
lace on the sleeves and at the neck — who was it ? 
Surely not Fanny ! And yet it was Fanny's voice that 
spoke — Fanny's crisp black hair and bright dark eyes 
and thin features that met my eyes. 

" I'm glad you've come," she said, addressing her- 
self to Mr. Shields, with a curious mixture of freedom 
and respect in her manner. " He's been wishing for 
you all the afternoon. Do you mind seeing him, Mrs. 
Joscelyn ? He's got something to say to you." 

"I shall be pleased to see him," I said, using the 
conventional words i(^ v feeling of bewilderment at 
Fanny's manner. She read my sensations in my face. 

" You needn't say that," she observed, almost rudely. 
" It's not necessary. We don't suppose it's any 
pleasure to you to come, any more than it is to us to 
receive visitors, but there's something that has got to 
be done, and we'd better go and do it." Then she 
paused and looked at me wistfully. " I don't mean to 
talk sharp," she said. " My tongue runs away with 
me at times, when I think of all the worry and the 
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misery that there's been, and then I say what I don't 
mean. But you were always kind, and I don't think 
you'll be hard even upon Neil and me." 

I held out my hand to her : my eyes were full of 
tears. 

" I won't be hard, Fanny," I said. 

She shot a quick glance toward Mr. Shields. 

" You haven't told her," she said. " No, I see. 
You're surprised that I'm here, aren't you ?" 

" I heard that you were here," I answered, with 
some surprise. " You are kindly helping to nurse 
Neil." 

She gave a short, hard laugh. 

" Yes, I am Neil's nurse," she said, as she opened 
the door and proceeded upstairs. u I am something 
else too: I am Neil's wife. You are astonished, aren't 
you ?. It was the best thing he could do: he's got me to 
wait on him hand and foot, without wages. But there's 
nobody that would better like to do it." And for one 
moment the bright, dark eyes grew soft and dim. 

Her hand was on the lock of the drawing-room 
door. She put her finger on her lip and nodded to me 
to follow her, then softly turned the handle and en- 
tered. Mr. Shields came behind. 

The day was beginning to close in, but some gleams 
of chill November sunshine still lingered upon the 
walls, and a glorious fire burned in the grate. The 
brightness of the room almost dazzled my eyes 
at first. It was furnished, I was told afterwards, 
in accordance with Fanny's taste, but I think it 
pleased Neil's as well. There were hangings of yel- 
low Indian silk, brocades with gold threads, bright 
brass-work and mirrors, stained glass and Turkish 
embroidery everywhere. The effect was not bad 
when you got over the first shock of its brilliancy. On 
the white rug before the fire a beautiful Persian cat 
was sitting, and a white and rose- colored cockatoo 
climbed about a gilt stand in one corner of the room. 
A musical box had just ceased to play one of its 
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pretty, tinkling tunes as we came in. There were pots 
of sweet-scented flowers on every table, and, as I in- 
stinctively observed, there was scarcely a single book. 
For a moment the aspect of the room revolted me. 
The meretricious brightness, the air of intentional 
gayety, the taste, the luxury of it all, startled my sense 
of justice, when I remembered what Neil's past life 
had been. But I turned my eyes upon the sick man's 
face, and I repented of my mental protest. I need 
not have been afraid that Neil Desmond's life would 
be too happy ! 



CHAPTER XL. 

" TILL DEATH US DO PART. 
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Neil was lying almost flat on an invalid couch. 
His face was perfectly colorless ; even the lips were 
white. His blue eyes were still bright ; but they were 
set in dark hollows, and the lids were heavy and pur.- 
ple. I could not help noticing the extreme fineness and 
delicacy of every thing around him : he was evidently 
cared for to the last degree of tender solicitude, and 
there was nothing terrible or repellent in his appear- 
ance. His hand lay on the silken coverlet, but he did 
not offer it me as I approached, though at that moment 
I should not have refused to give my own. 

" Sit clown," he said. There was the old mocking 
light in his sunken eyes, the half-veiled sneer in his 
languid tones. " You need not shake hands with me : 
I would rather not. Give Mrs. Joscelyn a chair, 
Fanny. I think you have seen my wife before ? — 
Fanny ! " 

Fanny came at his call and placed herself near the 
foot of his couch. " Stand there," he said, pointing 
to her with delicate, imperious fingers. " What do 
you think of my wife, Mrs. Joscelyn ? She is a hand- 
some woman in her own way, well-dressed, too ; and 
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more refined-looking than she used to be. She waits 
on me very well ; but she knows, and you know, that 
the only woman I ever loved was Laurence Erie." 

I rose indignantly from my chair, and would have 
spoken if Fanny had not interrupted me. " Oh, sit 
down, ma'am," she said. " It's no use noticing what 
he says. We're used to it. If I don't mind it, surely 
you needn't." 

" No, you needn't," said Neil, mockingly. " It 
would be Fanny's place to mind, if any body did, as 
she herself remarks. But Fanny has no fine suscep- 
tibilities : Fanny is a woman of the people. She 
rather likes to be insulted and browbeaten and bullied : 
don't you, Fanny ? If I had strength enough to beat 
her, she would not mind." 

" I wouldn't mind what you did, if you were strong 
again," said Fanny, hardily ; but I saw the tears in 
her black eyes. I noticed in the full light, that she 
was much paler than she used to be : the fixed color 
in her cheeks had disappeared, and there were dark 
rings round her eyes. Waiting on Neil could by no 
possibility be an easy life. She stooped down and 
adjusted the silk coverings with hands that trembled 
a little in the act. Then she went on. " There's no 
use railing at me or at any one : Mrs. Joscelyn's come 
here for a set purpose, and you've got a few things to 
tell her. You'll tire yourself out for no good if you 
go on talking like that. Just tell your tale and get it 
over ; it's bad enough." 

She sat down, her lips twitching, her hands trembling. 
Evidently she felt the seriousness of the occasion if 
Neil did not. He looked at her, half-smiling, but he 
drew his breath hard before he spoke again. And in 
that pause I noticed that Roy had come quietly into 
the room, and had seated himself where he could look 
at me. I gave him one glance — only one : then my 
eyes came back to Neil's white, wasted face. 

" We've got to begin at the beginning, as Fanny 
would say," he said, " and perhaps I may account for 
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some of the eccentricities of her conduct, if not of my 
own, by saying at once that I fell in love with her in a 
boyish, maudlin sort of way, when I was nineteen and 
she was twenty-three. Wasn't it twenty-three, Fanny ? 
She expected me to marry her — t won't go into the 
details of all that business — " (Fanny turned burning 
red and bit her lower lip with her sharp, little, white 
teeth until she made it bleed) — " but I finally declined 
to fulfill my part of the contract. I had plenty of work 
in keeping her quiet ; but I could generally pacify 
her until she began to think that I had lost my heart 
to another. And so I had ; for I lost it to the lady 
who sits yonder — the lady who was then Miss Lau- 
rence Erie." 

I felt that Roy was frowning. Neil glanced from 
one to the other of us, as if he rather enjoyed our dis- 
taste for his communications, and then slowly pro- 
ceeded. " I think that most of Miss Erie's misadven- 
tures may be traced to the unfortunate fact of my love 
for her — dating even back to Godfrey's unlucky letter, 
written by him during a drunken fit, but inspired and 
dispatched by me. I wanted to see, without commit- 
ting myself, what manner of stuff you were of, Miss 
Erie — Oh, Mrs. Joscelyn ; I forgot. I had better call 
you Laurence, I think, and then we shall have no 
confusion. Just for once — I like the name ' Lau- 
rence ' ; you won't deny me that indulgence, will you ? 
Think what a poor shattered wreck I am, and let me 
call you by your name for this half-hour. I swear 
that I won't make a practice of it." 

The reckless tone — half-miserable, half-mirthful, 
but with such ghastly mirth ! — touched me to pity. I 
bowed my head ; what did it matter whether he called 
me by name or not ? I could grant him that slight 
boon at least. 

" Well, Laurence," he said, lingering on the name, 
as if, as he had said, he liked it well, " Laurence — I 
sent that letter. I suggested that you should be found 
and, asked to come to Rotherwood. My mother and 
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Godfrey may think that they suggested it, but they 
did not. It was I who always gave them their ideas. 
It was I who intercepted Joscelyn 's letters to Si r Ken- 
rick, and it was Fanny who spied upon you and dis- 
covered the way in which you got Joscelyn's address. 
You wrote to Joscelyn, then, you know, did you not ? 
Here, Fanny, I don't need to«confess your sins as well 
as my own ; do your part now. Say what hand you 
had in it." 

Fanny's manner was a contrast to his. She was 
trembling from head to foot, and her eyes were full of 
tears as she looked up and said : 

" Oh, it's many a long day since I repented what I 
did then, ma'am. (She went back to her old mode of 
addressing me in her excitement, but I think she 
scarcely knew she did it.) " I saw that Neil was in 
love with you, and I was that wild and furious I could 
have killed you, and been glad to see you dead at my 
feet. When Mr. Joscelyn came and I saw you 
together, and Mr. Neil left out in the cold, I tri- 
umphed ; and I told Neil about your going to Mrs. 
Desmond's desk and getting the address by stealth. 
We plotted together to have you turned away the 
next morning when Mr. Joscelyn was in London. 
You remember what happened then ? " 

" Yes, Sir Kenrick was taken ill." 

" That was my doing, I'm afraid. I had such a 
spite against you that I couldn't keep it to myself. 
So I asked him if he knew the fine goings-on between 
you and Mr. Roy, and that Mr. Roy was in love with 
you, and so on " 

" But there was nothing then ! — nothing ! " I ex- 
claimed, feeling my face grow warm. 

" No, perhaps not, but any body with half an eye 
could see what Mr. Roy was feeling, and I was quite 
sure of it. I told Sir Kenrick early that morning ; he 
was very much astonished — angry too, I think, at first 
— and he just fell back in a fit. That was how he 
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became ill ; and it was that afternoon, you know, that 
Mrs. Desmond turned you out." 

" My part comes in again there," said Neil, quietly. 
" I followed you up to London and saw you meet 
Joscelyn. I tracked you to your lodgings afterward. 
I dogged you for weeks like a shadow. I was at the 
St. Pancras ceremony, and at Norgate Bay with you, 
too ; always at your heels, always on the point of 
being found out, and yet escaping at the end." 

" And what about those papers that you laid hands 
upon, Mr. Neil ? " said the lawyer's dry, rasping voice. 
It was the first time that he had spoken since he came 
into the room. 

Neil looked at him with sour dislike. 

" You know all that you want to know about them," 
he answered. " You have got the will, and the Des- 
monds are turned out of Rotherwood. Do you sup- 
pose I would not have hindered that if I could ? " 

u You did hinder it, did you not?" suggested Mr. 
Shields. " You got the papers out of Ml Joscelyn's 
locked desk " 

Neil fairly gnashed his teeth at him with rage. 

"I'll tell what I choose, and I'll tell no more," 
he cried, in a sudden access of vindictive desperation. 
" Who are you to come into my rooms and try to 
question me ? Turn that man out of the room, 
Fanny, or I'll — oh, my God ! " 

A spasm of pain had seized him. His face turned 
blue with suffering ; his livid lips curled back from 
his set white teeth ; his eyes seemed to turn in his 
head with pain. The great drops broke out upon his 
forehead ; his hands clenched themselves ; the veins 
stood out upon them like knotted cords. Fanny ran 
to his side, wiped his brow, gave him something to 
inhale, and bade us to stand awav from his couch and 
let him have plenty of air. 

" You must not cross him," she said, pleadingly, 
in the intervals of her care : " he gets a spasm like 
this when he's over-excited or distressed, and you 
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don't know what he suffers. Oh, maybe it won't last 
long. He's been like this sometimes for two or three 
hours. He's coming round now ; oh, thank God ! — 
For pity's sake, sir, let him tell his story in his own 
way ! Are you better, dear ? Drink this ; it will do 
you good, my darling. Don't talk till you feel 
better-— they'll wait— they'll wait." 

So she went on, pouring out eager words, caressing 
him with her trembling fingers, lavishing her cares on 
him as a mother would on a beloved child. She had lost 
all stiffness, all awkwardness of demeanor : she was 
absorbed in her love and anxiety for this man who 
treated her with public contempt, who spoke to her 
with scorn. I think that we who looked on were 
amazed. We should not have dreamed that Neil 
could inspire such devoted love, or that she was capa- 
ble of such tenderness. We remained silent until the 
paroxysm of pain passed away, and Neil came to him- 
self. 

" Ugh ! " he exclaimed, after lying for a few min- 
utes in evident exhaustion ; " if you had this pain to 
bear, you would not think much of what the parson 
tells us about the torments of hell. Red-hot pincers 
down- one's spine — that is what it's like. What could 
you do to me if you prosecuted me, Joscelyn ? You 
could set me on a bed in a hospital, and take Fanny 
and all her pretty gewgaws away from me, but you 
could do very little more. They wouldn't hang me, 
you know, even for murder ; it would be too great a 
kindness to take my life." 

" Oh, Neil, don't talk in that way, for heaven's 
sake," said Fanny. " Go on with your story, do : you 
promised me that you'd tell them how it was that Sir 
Kenrick died." 

" So I did," said Neil, looking at her strangely. 
" And if. I did not, you would — was not that the com- 
pact, my dear ? Well, I am too tired : you can go on 
with it. If you make any mistake, I'll set you right." 

"Yes, ril tell you, ma'am," cried Fanny, eagerly, 
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" and then he won't tire himself ; and I can tell it 
easier, can't I, Neil ? " She took his thin fingers in 
hers as she spoke. I was glad to see that he did not 
draw them away. He lay listening* to her with an 
unwontedly serious look, almost as though he were 
listening to some tale which did not concern him in 
the least. Fanny's narrative was given with quick, 
dramatic turns of expression, sharp glances, full of 
fire and determination, sudden changes from red to 
white, which made it doubly effective. The essential 
commonness and coarseness of her nature seemed 
for the moment to have been refined away. Deep 
feeling, strong resolve, had ennobled her. For the 
first time I recognized in her the elements that go to 
make a noble womanhood. 

" We got you away from Rotherwood," she said, 
" and we take shame to ourselves for the way we did 
it. Yes, we do, Neil ; and I won't have you denying 
it. Haven't you said as much to me, my dear, and 
could I love you as I do if you hadn't said it ? Then 
you came back, ma'am ; and that was at first against 
Neil's will, but he soon saw a way of turning it to 
account. He was bitter against youthen: he thought 
you had deceived him, and he wanted to be revenged. 
And I wanted to be revenged, too ; because you had 
taken my lover away from me, and I didn't think how 
little you would have had the heart to do it if you 
had known. Anyway, we were both ready to do you 
an ill turn, and we didn't spare pains to crush your 
happiness. 

" It seemed just as if luck played into our hands. 
Every thing turned out as we wished it. You came 
back to Rotherwood because Sir Kenrick in his 
delirium called for you so often ; and you being 
there in your maiden name, Neil, who knew about 
your marriage, had you as it were under his thumb. 
As soon as Sir Kenrick was well enough to hear, 
he would have taken care to let him know what he 
called your treachery. And then he thought Sir 
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Kenrick would turn you out of the house without a 
penny. He was waiting and watching for that, when 
that woman came on the scene, and gave him a pre- 
text for getting Mr. Roy off to America." 

Roy had risen and was standing behind my chair. 
I felt him clutch furiously at the back of it as he 
repeated her words. 

t; A pretext ? " 

" Well, a reason," said Fanny, glancing at him and 
then looking down. " Never mind that : I'll come 
back to her presently. I've Neil's story to tell first. 
He was growing angry at the turn things were 
taking. He said to me that the worry and trouble 
of it had lasted long enough. ' Long enough.' I 
knew what that meant. I turned all over trembling 

and faint when he said it to me first. But he 

Gentlemen, you've promised me faithful that you 
won't let this confession do any harm to him ? " 

" Yes, we have promised," said Mr. Shields. 

" It isn't for myself I care," Fanny continued, 
pathetically, " it's for him. If any harm came of it, I 
should be taken away from him, and though he says he 
don't care, I think he -would miss me, wouldn't you, 
my dear ? Well, ma'am, we thought we could make 
an easy tool of you or Mr. Roy. Neil wanted it to be 
Mr. Roy. He swore that he would get him accused 
of the murder of Sir Kenrick ; that he should hang 
for it and then he would marry the woman he loved. 
You remember, Mr. Roy, that you gave Sir Kenrick a 
drink while you were talking to him ? It r was the 
merest chance that you didn't poison him outright. 
There were two kinds of stuff on the table in tumblers : 
you gave him the harmless kind — but the other — the 
other " 

She pulled her hand away from Neil's and hid her 
face with it. She could not speak for sobbing. " The 
other," said Neil, coldly, " contained prussic acid." 

" You infernal villain ! " cried Roy. " Do you think 
you will escape justice in this way?" 
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" He may escape man's justice," said Mr. Shields ; 
" but he has not escaped God's." 

For the first time, Neil seemed moved. He 
shuddered a little and moved his head away. Then, 
as Fanny's sobs became fainter, he took up the tale 
in a quiet, business-like way. 

" The girl here — Fanny — knew nothing of that part 
of the business till long afterward. She knew, how- 
ever, that it was I who gave the overdose which ended 
so disastrously. I did not mean to kill the old man 
with my own hand " 

" Not even when you left the prussic acid on the 
table ? " asked Mr. Shields. 

" I am a fatalist," said Neil, coolly. " I believed that 
if he were to die that night, your hand would have 
lighted on the glass containing poison. As it did not, 
I merely wished to make him sleep more soundly — or, 
at least, to let him die an easy, painless death. What 
more ought an old man to desire ? And then I thought 
it would be so easy to fix the blame on Roy. It was 
you, Laurence, who defeated me, by letting it be 
thought that you had given that overdose. Have I 
made the matter clear to you now, Roy Joscelyn ? For 
I dare say you made the brutal incredible mistake of 
believing your wife guilty." 

" My wife ! " Roy repeated, with a tremor in his 
voice. u Ah, Laurence, my sweet wife, forgive me ! " 

And then it was my turn to speak. 

" Do you call me your wife ? " I said. " When you 
know — you know " 

But his arm was already round me, his face was bent 
close to mine, in the room that had darkened with 
the gloom of the evening while we listened to Neil's 
story. 

" You are my wife," he said. " The story was all a 
lie — partly of Neil's fabrication, partly of that woman's. 
She was Rose's sister, and remarkably like her. I 
myself was deceived — but what does all that matter ? 
She will never trouble us again. When Neil Desmond 
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confessed, she knew that it was useless to persist in 
her story. So Laurence, my darling, you are mine 
again." 

" We did not mean to tell you this just now," said 
Mr. Shields, coming round to us when the moment's 
first rush of joy was over ; " we meant to get the story 
told first. But it was too hard a matter to disconnect 
them. You have not yet heard all the details — the 
way in which Mr. Neil Desmond managed matters so 
as to fix the blame on you " 

" I do not wish to hear them," I said. " What does 
it matter ? If Roy believes in me, if Roy loves me 
still, I care for nothing else besides.'* 

" Come, love," said Roy, gently. " Let us go then. 
We have done our business here." 

"One moment," I said. And I turned back to Neil's 
couch. He lay as he had lain before, perfectly still, 
with a sardonic smile on his white lips. But there 
was a patch of feverish color just above each prom- 
inent cheek-bone, and his eyes were strangely 
bright. 

" Neil Desmond," I said, " you have done a griev- 
ous wrong, but* God must judge of that, not I. As 
regards the injuries that you have done to me, I freely 
forgive you all. And I will pray for . you, night and 
morning, that you may ask God's forgiveness too. Oh, 
ask Him for yourself, while there is time. And I will 
never forget that, after all, it is you who have given 
me back my husband. I thank you at least for that. 
Perhaps — perhaps — it means that you are more sorry 
than you choose to say." 

" I am not sorry," he said, harshly. 

" God forgive you, then," was the only answer that 
I could make, as I brushed the hot tears away from 
my grieving and pitying eyes. 

Roy took me by the hand and led me toward the 
door. I paused to look back, and as I looked, I saw 
Neil turn his head and, with a mute forlornness, lay it, 
as if he had been a child seeking comfort, on Fanny's 
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tender bosom. She burst into tears as she hung over 
him. 

" Oh, my dear, my poor dear ! " we heard her mur- 
mur, " my darling, my love ! You'll have me if you 
have nobody else, and I'll love you with all my heart, 
whether you're good or bad." So we left them ; he 
silent and, to all appearance, apathetic, but with his 
face hidden upon the bosom of the woman who had 
certainly loved him " not wisely but too well." 

To my surprise we found, in the little room down- 
stairs, the woman who had passed so long under the 
name of Rose Carew. She looked more flaunting, 
more tawdry, more disreputable than ever, although 
the fear of prosecution had reduced her to a state of 
abject prostration not edifying to witness. When 
assured that she would not be prosecuted, she bright- 
ened up and gave us some details of her life, which 
interested Roy considerably, inasmuch as they bore 
upon the story which Mr. Carew had told him when 
he made Rose's acquaintance at Felstoke. That Mr. 
Carew had taken her out of a foundling hospital was 
not true. Rose, and her sister Margaret, were both 
his children by an abandoned and dissolute woman ; 
he was a broken-down swindler bent upon " exploit- 
ing " his daughters to the best advantage. When Roy 
married Rose, he knew that she was desperately in 
love with Captain Frazer, and had threatened to go off 
with him ; in fact, he had brought her to Felstoke to 
get her out of this man's way, as he had not offered 
to marry her, and Mr. Carew naturally thought that 
his daughter's beauty might secure a higher bidder. 
In marrying her to Roy he fancied that he would ulti- 
mately secure her future, as Sir Kenrick was sure to 
relent and continue to supply his nephew's wants. 
Rose was terribly afraid of her father, who, it seems, 
was exceedingly cruel to his children at times. What 
he began to suspect in the last hours of his life was, 
that Rose had gone further than he knew — that the 
true relation between herself and Captain Frazer had 
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been concealed from him — and that, in order to avert 
calamity, she ought to give him up, and confess every 
thing to Roy. There were passages in Rose's pre- 
vious life that had not been void of offense — she was 
five years older than he had reported her to be — and 
it was in some lingering pity for Roy's youth and trust 
and love that on his death-bed he besought his daugh- 
ter to tell her husband all. How she acted after her 
father's death we know too well. 

Rose and her sister met, long afterward, in America, 
and it was there that Margaret Carew became pos- 
sessed of these details. Her first object in appearing 
at Rotherwood was simply to obtain money for her- 
self, as Rose's sister. Neil's ingenuity suggested the 
scheme for dividing me from Roy. Neil remembered 
Rose Carew very well, and was struck by the remark- 
able likeness between her and her sister. The rest 
was easy — especially when Roy's own eyes deceived 
him with respect to the woman's identity. 

Before we left the house we had another talk with 
Fanny. She had been crying a good deal, but she 
was quite composed when she spoke to us. Her. 
insensibility to Neil's guilt, and also her own, struck 
us as half-painful, half-pathetic. " I know it was 
wrong : that's why I made Neil confess," she said, 
almost triumphantly. " He would never have done it 
but for me. I'll make a good wife to him, though I 
was only a servant, and his mother won't look at me. 
I'll wait on him far better than a fine lady would do. 
I can humor him, and bear with him, like a mother 
with a baby. And he likes to have me about him ; 
yes, he does, though he chaffs me sometimes. He 
likes to have things bright and pretty ; that's why I 
wear this pink frock, and lace and ornaments, and buy 
smart things for the room. He likes them all, even 
the cat and the bird — a screaming thing which I can't 
abide. Yes, sir" — to Mr. Shields — " I do try to lead 
his mind to better things, but he won't listen much, 
and I'm only an ignorant girl. I say prayers aloud 
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with him every night — which is more than what I did 
for myself before I married him. And he don't 
object to a bit o' the Bible on Sunday night, if the 
pain isn't very bad. But I can't talk to him about 
punishment and God's wrath and so on, when I see 
him suffer. You don't know how bad the pain is, sir ! 
But I think perhaps God knows — and understands." 

We left her, the poor, uninstructed, half-heathen 
girl, to spend her days and nights in care of the man 
whose hours are only marked by unimaginable torture 
— a man who had scorned her in his more fortunate 
days, and loudly professed not to love her even now 
— and we felt that we were weaker and poorer creat- 
ures than was she. Our hearts were full of humility 
and thankfulness as we stood once more together, 
and felt that no one but God should henceforth put 
us asunder. We spoke little of old errors, old mistakes, 
but one day Roy said to me — 

" My darling, it is for your sake that I honor all 
women now. In my young days I made an error 
which I bitterly repented, and in my repentance I 
went to the opposite extreme ; I distrusted and feared 
and hated, when I might have loved. You have 
taught me better, and you shall prove the sincerity of 
this new repentance of mine — a repentance not to be 
repented of, I trust — by the love and trust that I give 
to you." 

He smiled as he spoke, but his eye was grave, and I 
read within it a promise of a greater happiness than 
we should have known if our love had never been 
purified by sorrow. 

Concluding Note by Roy Joscelyn. 

Is there any thing more to say ? Only that my wife 
and I feel that the golden age has come again, and 
that our hearts make our own Arcadia. For the rest, 
Molly and Godfrey were glad to let us rent Rother- 
wood from them (the idea of turning them out never 
crossed our minds), and Godfrey, now a sober, honor- 
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able, and much respected man, took to farming and 
hop-growing with considerable success at a place not 
far from Rotherston. Mrs. Desmond and her family 
removed to London, so as to be well out of our way. 
I hear that she goes sometimes to see Neil, but that 
she will not speak to his wife. I have seen neither of 
them since, but Laurence hears occasionally from 
Fanny. It is said that Neil grows weaker, and is 
much gentler than he used to be ; also that he shows 
an increasing interest in matters of religion. I do 
not wish to judge him hardly ; but I am glad that I 
am not called upon to visit him again. 

We have told you our story — Laurence and I. Will 
you look at us askance, or will you give us a friendly 
word of greeting as we pass you by ? " If we shadows 
have offended," blame me, blame Neil, blame Fanny, 
blame any one you will ; but forbear to blame my 
Laurence, who has shown me, once and for all, the 
strength, the fearlessness, and the beauty of a woman's 
true and faithful tow&.r *■» Tt^. 

^ c 111* _ * Y - 
op New York. 
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